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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1616—1516. 


Fmnds  I.  assumes  tlie  title  of  Duke  of  Milan — Fonus  an  alliance  with 
the  archduke  Charles — ^with  Henry  VIII. — And  with  the  Venetian  state — 
Leo  X.  "wishes  to  remain  neuter — Marriage  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  with 
Filiberta  of  Savoy — Confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena 
•^Leo  X.  compelled  to  take  a  decisive  part — Accedes  to  the  league  against 
France — Revolt  of  Fregoso  at  Genoa — He  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct 
to  the  pope — Preparations  of  Francis  I.  for  attacking  the  Milanese — Forces 
of  the  allies — The  league  proclaimed — Genoa  surrenders  to  the  French 
fleet — ^Prospero  Colonna  surprised  and  made  prisoner — The  pope  relaxes  in 
his  opposition  to  Francis  I. — The  Swiss  resolve  to  oppose  the  French — 
Francis  I.  summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  surrender — Endeavours  without 
effect  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss — Rapid  march  of  D*Alviano— 
Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  and  papal  troops — Battle  of  Marignano — Francis  I. 
knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard — Surrender  of  the  Milanese — Leo  X.  forms 
an  alliance  with  Francis  I. — Embassy  from  the  Venetians  to  the  French  king 
— Death  of  D*Alviano — ^Wolsey  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal — Leo  X.  visits 
Florence — Rejoicings  and  exhibitions  on  that  occasion — Procession  of  the  pope 
— He  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father — Arrives  at  Bologna — His  interview  with 
Francis  I. — Particular  occurrences  on  that  occasion — Abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  and  establishment  of  the  Concordat — Leo  X.  returns  to  Florence 
— Raffaello  Petrucci  obtains  the  chief  authority  in  Siena — Death  of  Giuliano 
de^  Medici — Escape  of  the  pope  from  barbarian  corsairs  at  Civita  Laivinia. 

Although  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  had  for  the  present  relieved 
the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  the  repose  of  Italy,  yet  that  event  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  views.  By  the  united  efforts  of  his  spiritual 
arms,  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not  only  repressed  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  but  had  acquired  an 
VOL.  n.  B 
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ascendency  over  him  wliich  might  have  been  converted  to  very 
important  purposes :  and  if  he  could  not  induce  the  king  to 
relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan,  yet  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  to  he  prepared  for  whatever  might  he  the 
event  of  that  expedition.  By  the  death  of  this  monarch  he 
therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  his  labours  ;  and 
this  he  had  the  more  reason  to  regret,  as  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
l^me,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  by  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
an  active  disposition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme. 
On  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  te  add 
that  of  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  although  the  salique  law  had  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the  successor 
of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was  considered,  under 
the  imperial  investiture,  as  the  absolute  inheritance  of  the  late 
king,  and  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure.  Prepa- 
ratory to  the  negotiation  which  had  taken  place  for  the 
marriage  of  Ren^e,  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  her  father  had  made  a  grant  to  her  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  county  of  Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in 
case  of  her  dying  without  offspring,  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Claudia,  the  Queen  of  Francis  I.*  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis,  the  queen,  therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred 
to  ihe  king  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  ;  in  consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously 
made  to  her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  AngoulSme,  and  the 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitable  match 
for  the  princess  Ren^e.f 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the 
title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  hi&  countrymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Graston  de  Foix  seemed  to  obscure  his  own  reputa- 
tion, aiid  at  the  recital  of  the  battles  of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions  of  impatient 
regret  which  Csesar  felt  on  contemplating  the  statue  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware,  that  before  he 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance  as  the  conquest  of 

*  Dumont,  torn  iw.  par.  i.  p.  1 77.     f  LUnig,  i.  522.  Dumont,  iv.  par.  i.  p.  21 1. 
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]i(ilan,  it  would  be  necessaiy  not  only  to  confirm  his  alliances 
with  those  powers  who  were  in  amity  with  France,  but  also  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposition  of  such  as  might  be 
hostile  to  his  views.  His  first  overtures  were  therefore  directed 
to  the  young  archduke  Charles,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles,  last  duke  of  Burgundy.  Tlie  situation  of  the  arcL- 
duke  rendered  such  an  alliance  highly  expedient  to  him  ;  and 
the  conditions  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By  this  treaty  the 
contracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  oliier  in  the  defence 
of  the  dominions  which  they  then  respectively  held,  or  which 
they  might  thereafter  possess  ;  and  that  if  either  of  them 
should  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  should,  upon  a 
proper  representation,  afford  his  assistance,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many  regulations  were  also  intro- 
duced respecting  the  territories  held  by  the  archduke  as  fiefs 
from  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  contrast  for  the  marriage  of 
the  archduke  with  the  princess  Renle  was  again  revived  under 
certain  stipulations,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate, 
as  the  marriage  never  took  place. ^ 

The  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  an  object  of  im- 
portance  to  the  French  monarch  than  that  of  the  archduke,^ 
and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Rouen,  his 
ambassador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Louis  XII.,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
Louis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other  sovereigns,  as  the 
ally  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it  is  particularly  spe- 
cified that  this  nomination  shall  have  no  reference  to  the  states 
of  Milan,  which  the  French  king  claims  as  his  right  ;  and 
through  the  whole  treaty  he  has  cautiously  affixed  to  his  other 
titles  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
with  the  expected  success.  To  the  former  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
Louis  XII.  omitting,  only  tihe  article  whioh  guaranteed  the 
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tranquillity  of  Milan  ;  but  as  this  held  out  to  Ferdinand  no 
adequate  advantages  for  a  concession  which  might  prove 
eyentuallj  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor  elect, 
who  at  this  time  regarded  Ferdinand  as  an  oracle  of  political 
wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  irresolute  and  feeble 
aid  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  Whilst 
these  negotiations  were  depending,  Francis  had  forborne  to  treat 
with  the  Venetians,  who  still  remained  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  propositions  to  the 
two  sovereigns  rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised 
to  assist  them  in  recovering  the  possessions  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  would  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald, 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  ambassadors, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  he  intended 
to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

Under  this  alarming  aspect  of  public  afiairs,  which  evidently 
portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the 
contending  powers,  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  favom- 
of  any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christendom 
to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  this  conduct,  which  was  no 
less  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  with  his  own 
private  interest,  he  was  for  some  time  encouraged  to  persevere, 
by  the  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Francis  I. 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour  an  enterprise,  towards  the 

*  ligue  de  Camb.  liv  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  402. 
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success  of  which  he  well  knew  the  pope  was  decidedly  adyerse, 
contented  himself  with  sending  an  embassy  to  request  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  which  might  prevent 
those  friendly  connexions  that  would  probably  take  place 
between  them,  in  case  his  expedition  against  Milan  should 
prove  successful ; '  and  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  one 
who  esteemed  more  highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who 
would  make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  than  himself.*  This  conununication, 
which  in  fact  left  the  pope  at  fiill  liberty  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality until  the  event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Helvetic  states,  to  enter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately 
concluded  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  which  a 
power  had  been  reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  within  a 
limited  time.  By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Swiss  should  send  a  powerful-  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of 
Milan,  and  should  at  the  same  time  march  an  army  into  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  for  th^  purpose  of  occupying  the  French 
monarch  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  which  ser- 
vices they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousand 
crowns.  Ferdinand,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  Francis  on  the  side  of  Perpignan  and  Fontara- 
bia  ;  whilst  Maximilian,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed 
to  consider  the  imperial  sanction  as  a  suBSicient  contribution,  in 
lieu  both  of  money  and  troops,  t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  concurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1515, 
the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
and  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  Angouldme, 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect ;  on  which 
occasion  Giuliano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  so 
far  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.      Besides  the  revenues  of 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  voL  ii.  p.  84.     f  Ligue  de  Camb.liv.iv.  torn.  ii.9.  405. 
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Parma  and  Piaeenaa,  which  Leo  had  already  conferred  on  his 
bvother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  Bum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to  him  the  income 
to  arise  &om  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was  -supposed  to 
amount  to  ahout  twenty  thousand  more.  He  also  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  church,  to  the  exclusion 
ai  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  which  he  added  a  monthly  salary  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a  s^arate  revenue  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was  granted  to  the  bride  for 
her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of  her  high  alliances,  she 
had  been  received  without  a  portion.*  Other  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  in  preparing  a  suitable  residence  for 
Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  maintain  a  secular  court ;  and  in  the  rejoicings  which 
toolL  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival,  the  pope  is  flaid  to 
have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of  one  hundred  and  -fifty 
thousand  ducats. t  Extraordinary  festivals  were  also  celebrated 
.at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  month  afler 
their  marriage ;  and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, either  through  affection  or  through  fear,  were  anxious 
to  shisw  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise  agmnst  Milan,  tibe 
territory  from  which  Giuliano  deriv^  a  great  part  of  his 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  ihat  monarch,  and  it  would  there- 
Sore  haye  been  not  'only  indeeorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  have  ospoused  the  cause  of  his  adyer- 
saries,  and  blighted  the  expectations  which  Qiuliano  might 
reasonably  form  fi:t>m  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Rome,  he 
TOceived  frequent  information  respecting  the  critical  state  of 
fmblie  a^airs,  and  the  disposittons  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  w^  from  Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  Canossa  tm  this  occasion  contain  the  fullest 
-assurances  of  the  kind  dispositions,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
(his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  and  the 
strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  ttementing,  by;a'strieter  i&anee,  a  connexion  so 

*  Lotteredi  Prinoipi,  vol.  i.  p«  15.  f  Mumt.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  110. 
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happily  begun.  But  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
who  was  at  this  period  intrusted  with  the  most  secret  intentions 
of  the  Roman  court,  are  of  a  much  more  curious  nature,  and 
throw  such  light  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of 
the  different  members  ef  the  Medici  family,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  which  were  formed  by  them,  as  might  render  a  speci- 
men of  them  not  uninteresting,  eren  if  it  were  not  written  by 
the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of  the  "  Calandra. ' ' 


To  THE  Maoniftoent  <>iuliano  de'  Mbwci,  Captain  of  the 

Church.* 

''  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  having  Jieard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so  many 
days,  and  camplains  grievously  of  y<mr  attendants,  who  have 
been  so  negligent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice,  no  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  of  your  proceedings*  The  blame  of 
this  is  chiefly  attributed,  both  by  his  holiness  and  myself,  to 
M.  Latino,t  "ndiose  province  it  was  to  have  written.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place  he 
knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the  expense 
would  have  b'een  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special  messenger, 
who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to  Genoa  or 
Piacenza,  to  inform  the  pope  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  object  —  the  state  of  your  own  health  and 
person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness  from 
this  anxiety,  and  afford  him  real  consolation,  take  care  that  he 
may  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprised  of  your  welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,  but  the  whole  court,  are  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation  ot  receiving  news  from  you  and  your  illustrious 
consort ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any  person  in  any 
place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  equal  to  that  which 
she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her  own  accomplishments^ 
on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  honour 
her,  as  from  the  giseat  favour  with  which  you  .ure  yoiuself 
regarded  here.     You  will  therefore  inform  us,  with  'tSl  possible 

*  Lettere  di  Frincipi,  vol.  i.  p.  U.       f  One  of  Oie  jaaetariea  of  I0O  X 
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speed  and  accuracy,  what  time  will  be  employed  in  your  jour- 
ney, and  when  you  purpose  to  arrive  at  Rome,  that  every  thing 
may  be  prepared  for  your  reception.  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
this  head,  expecting  to  hear  folly  from  you  on  the  subject. 

''  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continually  ap« 
prised  you  of  the  most  important  occurrences,  I  have  not  for  the 
last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had  before  written 
two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piacenza,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  mentioned  that  Tomaso,* 
on  going  from  home,  had  left  your  Bacciof  to  expedite  many 
affairs  of  importance.  With  Ghingerli,{  and  wiUi  him  who 
wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  §  an  intimate  friendship  and 
good  understanding  has  been  concluded ;  they  being  fully 
inclined  to  do  the  same  as  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  i£ 
that  which  Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done.  ||  By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this 
month,  Ghingerli  has  informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so 
much  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know.lT  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,^*  and  his 
defenders  in  the  vicinity,tt  should  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
head  ;  it  being  expected  that  they  wiU  approve  of  it.}  J  The 
person  whom  count  Hercole  resembles§§  has  sent  a  message  to 
his  master  to  this  effect,  and  has  requested  Ghingerli  that  he 
will  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  which  are  to  belong  to 

*  Leo  X.  f  The  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  writer  of  tlie  letter. 

t  The  King  of  Spain. 

§  By  the  person  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  is  probably  meant 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly  tiie  Magnificent 
Giuliano,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

'  II  From  this  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  tho  emperor 
were  willing  that  the  pope  should  retain  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Lombardy. 

^  Undoubtedly  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  Giuliano  had  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  during  his  exile. 

*♦  Meaning  Giuliano  himself.  tt  The  Roman  see. 

^i:):  This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Giuliano  respecting  the 
attempt  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  from  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  he 
always  disapproved. 

§§  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in  his 
person  to  the  count  Ercole  Rangone,  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
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Tomaso,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  Leonardo,*  and  it  is 
thought  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  Tomaso  is 
well  disposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  told  me  this  morning 
repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should  also  have  all  the  other  places 
of  which  he  had  formerly  Bpoken,t  making,  however,  as  you 
know,  a  due  recompense  to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours 
are  received. 

"  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cypher,  is  not  at  home.  I 
must  therefore  express  myself  without  it ;  particularly  as  this 
will  bo  sent  by  our  own  messengers. 

''  Our  most  reverend  cardinal,  and  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo, 
recommend  themselves  to  you  as  fully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and  especially  to  his 
holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  first.  In  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness,  and 
the  love  which  they  bear  you,  require  it.  The  cardinal  has 
received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through  the  means  of  the 
duchess  of  Angoultoe,J  on  which  account  your  excellency  may 
return  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  to  the  duke  and  his 
consort.  The  business  was  concluded  in  the  consistory  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I 
believe  Ardinghelli  informed  you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance 
which  the  Swiss  have  made  with  the  emperor,  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  substance  of  this  treaty 
Ardinghelli  must  have  transmitted  to  you,  as  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his  holiness  is  not,  for  many 
reasons,  disposed  to  assent ;  it  appearing  to  him  to  be  proper, 
that  when  a  league  is  agreed  upon,  in  "VNliich  he  is  to  be 
included,  it  should  be  negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as 
the  head  of  the  league,  and  of  all  Christendom. 

"  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and 
agree  to  what  he  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to 
accept  what  is  done  by  others.  § 

*  The  cities  of  Parma  and  Piac«nza. 

*)-  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  tbe  ducby  of  Ferrara,  and  its  dependent 
states. 

t  Tbe  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  sister  to  the  "mfe  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici. 

§  These  passages  afford  a  presumptiye  proof  that  the  pope  had  not  at  ih» 
time  determined  to  enter  into  the  league  against  Francis  I. 
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**  We  hear,  by  way  of  France,  that  the  king  of  England 
intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  dake  of  Saffolk,  to  which  she 
is  not  averse.  This  is  not  much  believed,  and  jet  the  intelli- 
gence is  pretty  authentic. 

'*  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  majesty  wiH  not  this  year 
make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

*'  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

"  The  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  have  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what  we 
hear  from  our  nuncios  in  Germany  and  in  Spain.*  I  recollect 
nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leave  the  festivities 
of  this  carnival  to  be  narrated  by  others.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, that  on  Monday  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  will  have  the 
'Pcenulust'  represented  in  your  theatre,  and  will  give  a  supper 
in  your  salon  to  the  Marchesana.  And  on  Sunday,  in  Testaccio, 
he  and  the  most  reverend  cardinal  Cibd  will  exhibit  a  mag- 
nificent gala,  with  twenty  persons,  dressed  in  brocade  and 
velvet,  at  the  expense  of  his  holiness.    It  will  be  a  fire  sight. 

*'  You  have  never  yet  informed  us  whether  you  have  excused 
yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  whether  you  have  sent  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of  and  advised : 
or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty.  Respecting  all  these  matters  it  is  requisite 
that  his  holiness  should  be  fully  informed. 

"  Remember,  that  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  peraon  in  whom  all  the  thoughts,  the  expectations, 
and  the  designs  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  less  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  holiness ;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  great  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  will 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may  be 
worthy  of  your  character. 

'*  The  Cabdinal  ba  Bibbiena." 

^^ From  Borne,  the  ICth  Feb.  1515.'* 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  attachment  of  the  'vvidow  of  Louis  XII.  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  sudden  celebration  of  their  mairiage,  terminated 
m  negotiation  which  might  have  had  such  important  consequences  to  these  king- 
doms and  to  Europe.  f  Of  Plaulus. 
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Could  the  French  monarch  have  remained  satkfied  with  the 
neutrality  of  the  pontiff,  ihe  motires  which  had  led  to  ite 
adoption  were  sufficient  to  have  induced  Leo  to  persevere  in  it ; 
but  as  the  contest  approached,  Francis  became  more  desirous 
of  engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his  favour. 
Such,  liowever,  was  the  aversion  which  Leo  entertained  to  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  even  the  solicitations 
of  his  brother  to  £sYour  their  cause  weie  of  no  avail.  As  far 
as  expressions  of  vespect  and  paternal  admonitions  could 
appease  the  king,  Leo  spared  nothing  that  mi^t  be  likely  to 
conciliate  his  favour  ;  but  the  more  Francis  pressed  him  to  a 
decision,  the  more  apparent  became  his  inclination  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
Francis  despatched,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  the  celebrated 
BudiBus,  who  is  deservedly  considered  by  Guicciardini,  as 
''  perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature."''^  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
succeeded  by  Anton-Maria  Pallaviciniy  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
who  was  supposed  io  "possess  great  influence  with  the  pope  ;t 
but  the  endeavours  of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to 
his  enterprise  were  still  ine&ctual.  Sometimes  Leo  appeared 
to  have  serious  intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and 
required,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of 
which  he  conceived  would  afford  him  a  sufficient  apolo^  for 
joining  the  cause  of  the  allies.  At  other  times  he  is  said  to 
have  made  propositions,  couched  in  such  ambiguois  terms,  as, 
when  assented  to,  always  required  further  explanations,  and 
which  left  the  negotiations  hoi  the  same  state  of  suspense  as 
when  the  treaty  b^un.  The  French  And  Italian  writers  are 
agreed  in  considearing  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion 
as  the  vesok  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness  ;X  ^^  ^^J  ftpp^^ 
not  suffioientty  to  have  attended  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  them, 
As  head  of  the  church,  and  both  by  his  disposition  and  office, 
the  acknowledged  arbiter  and  mediator  of  Europe,  he  ought 
not  perhaps  to  have  been  solicited  to  take  a  decided  part  in 
the  threatened  hostilitieB ;  and  as  a  prince  whose  temporal 

*  Guiodjurd.  lib*  xiL  f  lAffM  de  Camb.  liv.  iy.   t  MumUAan.  tqL  x,  p.  1 07. 
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authority  was  supported  rather  bj  public  opinion,  and  the 
favour  of  surrounding  states,  than  by  his  own  forces,  it  was 
evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering  his  own  safety, 
accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  king.  If  therefore  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  French  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in 
his  interests,  were  not  followed  by  the  consequences  which  he 
wished,  they  were  followed  by  such  as  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  and  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  the 
power  of  the  Roman  ^  and  Florentine  states  with  the  arms  of 
France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity  with  his  former  maxims, 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  the  month  of  June  he 
issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in  general  tonus,  all  those  who 
should  again  disturb  the  states  of  the  church,  and  in  particular 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication  ;^ 
and  in  July,  he  openly  acceded  to  the  general  league  expressly 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  making  this  elec- 
tion, he  chose  the  part  that  did  the  most  credit  to  his  character, 
or  that  an  opposite  conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  principles  and 
his  country  to  the  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  in  that  city,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  favour 
and  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  the  pope,t  unexpectedly 
relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of  governor  for 
the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure  could  not  be 
adopted  without  the  participation  and  encouragement  of  the 
king,  was  apparent ;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  eagerness 
of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  that 
were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had  prematurely  led 
him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adomi  and  the  Fieschi, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were  vigilant  in  grasping 
at  any  opportunity  that  might  effect  his  ruin.  Uniting  their 
arms  with  those  of  Prospero  Colonna,  who  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Swiss,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Italy,  they  proceeded  to- 

♦  LUnig,  vol.  u.  p.  802.  f  Ap.  Pabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X,  p.  88. 
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wards  Genoa.  Fregoso  had  assembled  for  his  defence  about 
five  thousand  men  ;  but  conceiTing  that  thej  would  be  unable 
to  support  so  powerful  an  attack,  and  despairing  of  obtaining 
timely  aid  from  France,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from 
the  chastisement  which  his  treachery  had  so  justly  merited. 
Whether  Leo  believed  Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition, 
or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  French  monarch,  certain  it  is,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  exerted  his  authority  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the 
intended  attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
Fregoso  was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his 
engaging  not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to 
the  Swiss  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnification 
for  their  expenses.* 

In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  incuiTed  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  after  having  particu- 
larised all  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  alleged  all  the 
excuses  in  his  power,  he  finally  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself  ; 
assuring  him,  '*  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apologise  for  his  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  a 
private  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of  state 
by  those  rules  of  morality  which  are  applicable  to  private 
life.  But  that  in  addressing  himself  to  a  sovereign,  who  was 
inferior  in  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
must  have  discovered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 
were  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
authority,  any  further  excuse  must  appear  superfiuous  ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary, for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  even  for  the 
extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions.''  On  this  production, 
in  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  that  monarch 
against  Leo  X.f  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  was  written  to 

•  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.     Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  111. 

+  Idgue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.    Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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prevail  upon  Leo  to  interpose  his  authority  fbr  the  protection  of 
FregoBO,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  ;  if  it  was 
addressed  to  the  pontiff  afterwards,  it  was  an  ungrateful  return 
for  a  magnanimous  and  unmerited  fayour  ;  and  that  at  what> 
ever  time  it  was  produced  (if  indeed  such  a  document  ever 
existed)  its  application  was  equally  insolent  and  ahsurd  ;  the 
connexion  hetween  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  hearing  no  similarity 
to  that  which  suhsisted  hetween  Fregoso  and  the  pontiff,  who 
had  invested  him  with  that  very  authority  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for 
which  it  had  heen  intrusted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known,  Francis  I. 
thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  pretexts  under  which  he 
had  made  such  formidahle  preparations,  and  to  avow  his  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  we  com- 
pare the  measures  adopted  hy  Francis  on  this  occasion  with 
those  of  Charles  VIII.  ahout  twenty  years  hefore,  we  shall  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects  which  at  that  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  destructive  science  of 
war  had  made  the  most  rapid  progress.  In  fact,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modem  system  of  warfare  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period,  when  the  disorderly  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  depen- 
dent on  their  own  particular  leader,  and  armed  in  various 
modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly  disciplined,  and  to 
those  immense  trains  of  artillery  which  have  ever  since  been 
foimd  the  most  effectual  implements  of  destruction.  In  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was>  however, 
necessary  that  Francis  should  first  provide  for  his  security  at 
home.  The  province  of  Gkscony  was  threatened  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Buigundy  by  the  Helvetic  states.  For 
the  defence  of  the  former  hje  despatched  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec, 
with  five  hundred  lances^  and  about  €^e  thousand  infantry, 
whilst  la  Ti*emouille  hastened  to  Provence,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.  The 
army  destined  for  the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XII.,  and  which  may  be  computed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  number  employed  in  thi«  service  did  not  greatly 
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csceed  balf  tiiot  amount.*  To  Uiese  were  added  Be7eral  large 
bodies  of  infantiy,  as  well  Glerinans  as  French,  amounting  in 
tbe  whole  to  upwa^s  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  much  more 
formidable  train  of  artillery  than  had  ever  before  been  collected. 
On  arriving  in  the  Lionese,  where  they  were  directed  to  assem- 
ble, they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Nayarro,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Basque  infantry,  idiom  he  had 
raised,  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  reputation,  than  by 
the  influence  of  his  rank  or  his  pecuniary  resources.  This 
celebrated  officer,  who  had  long  held  a  conspicuous  command  in 
the  Spanish  army,  after  having  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  batde 
of  Ravenna^  had  remained  in  confinement ;  his  captor  having 
demanded  as  his  ransom  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns,  which  his 
avaricious  sovereign  had  refused  to  pay.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  to  the  throne,  he  found  Navarro  languishing  in  prison, 
and  being  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  attaching  such  a  man 
to  his  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom,  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Biscayans,  his  gountrymen.  Navarro,  although 
of  mean  extraction,  had  a  sense  of  honour  and  fidelity,  the  cri- 
terion of  an  elevated  mind.  Before  he  would  accept  the  bounty 
of  the  king,  ho  again  addressed  himself  to  his  former  sovereign, 
once  more  entreaJting  to  be  liberated,  and  replaced  in  his  for- 
mer employ.  On  the  reiterated  refasal  of  Ferdinand,  Na- 
varro transmitted  to  him  a  resignation  of  idl  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  his 
talents  and  experience  were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom 
he  ever  afterwards  retained  an  unshaken  fidelity. 

Nor  were  tiie  allied  powers  remiss  in  pr3f>fring  for  the 
defence  of  Italy.  The  movement  of  troops  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  any  recent  example.. 
After  having  reduced  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience, 
Frospero  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  has- 
tened into  Piedmont  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French, 
The  viceroy  Cardona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  directed  his  march  towards  Yicenza^  then  occupied 
by  the  Venetaari  general  d'Alviano  ;  who,  not  being  prepared 
to  contend  with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ; 

*  Munt.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  111.    But  Goicciardini  statei  the  fbroes  at  50,000. 
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in  consequence  of  which.  Yicenza  was  plundered,  and  its 
stores  of  provisions  sent  to  Verona.  The  Swiss  pouring  down 
in  large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  had  increased  their  army 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of  Milanese 
was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depredations  of 
Eenzo  da  Ceri,  who  from  his  fortress  at  Crema,  continued  to 
harass  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  pope 
despatched  his  brother  GiuUano,  as  general  of  the  church, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman  cayalry,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine  republic,  with  two 
thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  his  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piacenza.* 

The  views  of  the  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed  ; 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  between 
the  pope,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon, 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  ]4ilan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal 
places.!  At  the  same  juncture,  Henry  VIII.  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  French  monarch,  to  admonish  hun  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy  ;  |  but 
opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual ;  and 
Francis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  Dauphiny,  was 
there  joined  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  handes  noires,  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  which 
they  espoused. 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  allies,  whilst  the 
French  army  were  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had  despatched 
a  flotilla  with  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  ^ve  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Aymar  de  Prie,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  On  their  arrival  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Fregoso  had  now 
obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deserting  his  fnends  than  had 
before  presented  itself.  That  he  might  not,  however,  a 
second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treachery,  he  despatched 

*  Murat.    Annali  d'ltai.  vol.  x.  p.  112. 
t  Murat.  Annali  dltal.  ^  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  89, 
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messengers  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  request  instant  succour 
from  the  allies ;  and  as  this  did  not  speedily  arrive,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standard  in  the  city.  The  French  general  hairing  accom- 
plished his  object  without  bloodshed,  and  being  now  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
and  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without 
difficulty,  although  the  viceroy  Cardona  was  strongly  in- 
trenched at  Oastalazzo  ;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  French  arms. 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 
the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio, 
marshal  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the  Alps. 
They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from  Grenoble 
to  Susa,  although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
conveyance  of  artillery ;  having  had  information  that  the 
Swiss  were  assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
progress,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choos- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  and 
unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
face  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
at  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pnK 
ceeded  between  the  maritime  and  Oottian  Alps,  towards  the 
principality  of  Saluzzo.*  In  this  undertaking  they  under- 
went great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  being 
frequently  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for  their 
artillery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices  with 
which  the  country  abounds.  Having,  however,  no  fear  of  an 
attack,  they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies,  each 
taking  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and  in  six 
days  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun.  The  Milanese 
general,  Prospero  Colonna,  lay  encamped  at  YiUa  Franca, 
near  the  source  of  the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
towards  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.  As  he  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
passage  so  far  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an 

•  QuicGurcU   iKzii. 
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jittaek ;  but  the  Sieur  4e  PaliBae,  at  Uie  head  of  a  stroDg 
detachment,  haaring  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
sifiighboanDg  peasanta,  surprised  him  whilst  he  was  seated  at 
taUe,  and  having  dispersed  his  troops,  made  him  and  several 
of  his  chief  officers  prisoners.*  l^is  vnexpected  and  dis- 
graceful event,  hj  wluoh  a  great  and  experienced  commander, 
in  whose  abilities  and  integrity  Ihe  allied  powers  had  the 
fullest  confidenee,  was  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  suc- 
eesses  of  Aymer  de  Prie,  s^iread  a  sudden  panic  throughout 
the  country,  and  was  more  particularly  felt  by  the  pope,  who, 
relying  on  the  oousage  and  vigilance  of  the  Swiss,  had  flat- 
teand  himself  that  the  Evendi  would  not  be  aUe  to  force  their 
vr&j  into  Italy. 

As  ihe  measures  in  which  Leo  had  eonourred  for  the  public 
^fenoe  had  been  adopted  rather  through  compulsion,  than 
firomauy  hostile  dii^sition  to  Ihe  French  monarch,  for  whom  he 
Still  oontinued  to  profess  the  highest  regard;  so  the  earnest 
of  suoeess  which  Francis  had  already  obtained,  induced  him  to 
relax  still  furliier  in  his  oj^ointion,  lest  he  should  eventTiallj 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  cyf  reeondlia- 
tion.  Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  ^ur^  had  taken  no  other 
part  in  the  csntest  than  siidi  as  a^^peared  necessary  for  tbe 
protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  eamp,  €ri'ttnano  de'  Medici  had  been  attacked  by 
a  slow  fever,  in  oonsequeiDce  of  which  he  rehnquidMd  tbe 
eammaod  of  lihe  Eoman  treops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  and 
retired  to  Florenee,  in  hopes  of  deriving  advantage  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  has  native  place.  I^uiee  days  after 
the  capture  of  Oeionna,  Lorenzo  arrived  «t  Modena,  between 
which  place  and  Beggio  he  stationed  his  troops;  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  ezpulsisn 
of  Guido  Rangone  &om  the  fortress  of  RuUera.  In  this  sitttathm 
it  became  a  subject  of  smous  deiiheration  with  tbe  pope, 
whether  he  chanid  order  the  lloman  and  Florantine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  aH  directions,  nr  should  avail  himself  of  the 
oj^portunity  which  might  yet  renuon,  «f  a  i»eoneiiiatiQn  wi<ii 
the  Frendi  nannrdi.      in  eonauliing  his  prine^ai  adviaetu. 
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he  found  st  thk  importaiit  crisifl  a  great  direraity  of  ^ipiinon 
among  them.  The  oardinal  da  Bihhiena,  and  other  'Conrtiers, 
actuated  rather  bj  Iheir  fears  of  the  French,  thau  bj  a 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  the 
Komtui  pontiff  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  him  to  humiliaite 
himself  to  the  king.  They  represeoited  to  him  that  the  duhe 
of  Ferara  would  UMbubtedlj  seise  this  opportunitj  to 
reoefver  the  chaes  of  Modena  aad  Beggio,  and  that  the  fien- 
tivoli  woidd  in  like  manner  refMMsess  themselTes  of  Bologna ; 
on  whidi  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  ^e  pope, 
rather  to  relinqinsh  those  places  Tolmitarily,  than  by  an 
obstinate  and  hopeless  delenco,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  tiie 
states  of  the  ^nr^.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  cardiinal  do'  Medici, 
who  having  laitely  been  aj^ointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  con- 
caving that  the  diagraee  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed  to 
his  counsels,  ejdiortod  die  pope  not  to  rehnqnish  to  its  former 
tyrsiBts  one  <^  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecdJesMstical  state,  nor 
to  desert  at  soch  a«rtsis  those  noble  and  respectable  inhabitants, 
who  had  adhered  with  such  vnshaken  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
These  representations,  which  the  cardinal  ^iforoed  by  frequent 
messengers  fiwm  Bolo^a,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  eSeet 
on  the  mind  of  the  pope,  who  resolved  not  to  sorrender  any 
part  of  his  territories,  nntil  he  was  compciled  to  it  by  iiie- 
^stible  necessity.  If,  howev«OT,  on  the  oace  hand  he  did  not 
aloaidon  himself  to  despaur;  on  the  other,  he  did  not  thmk 
it  advisable  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  oart  amonir  ^e 
•Uies  m  opposing  the  pr«gi«B.  of  L  kk«.  but  dii«<^  his 
general,  Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  oonth  of  the  Fo, 
At  the  same  time  he  despatched  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential 
envoy,  Ointhio  da  Tivola,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  effect  a  new  treaty  ; 
or  at  least  fsr  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  wiih  no  sinall 
probability  conjectured,  that  in  case  the  monarch  should  prove 
successful,  the  pc^  might  be  found  in  open  negotiation 
with  him.* 

Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
discover  any  greater  indanatioai  than  hiuftelf  to  oppose  the 

*  Ligno  4e  Cam]>.  Uv,  ir.  voL  ii.  p.  438w     C^uocUi^.  Ubw  luL  vol.  ii.  p.  9SL 
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progress  of  the  Freneh.  The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear  on 
this  occasion  either  in  his  own  person,  or  hj  his  representa- 
tives. The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
after  having  long  waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  die  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  money  which  Maximilian  had  promised  to 
fiimishy  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  to  join 
the  troops  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  his 
near  relation,  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  As  the  Swiss 
found  themselves  closely  pressed  by  the  French,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  their  allies,  who  ought  to  have  felt  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themselves,  they  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  king. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  successfiii, 
had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  irreconcileably  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen,  stimulated  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  persevere  in  the  cause.  He  also  repaired  to  Fiacenza, 
where  he  prevailed  on  Gardona  to  furnish  him  with  a  supply  of 
seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  countrymen ;  who,  upon  this 
reinforcement,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  him 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  arrival,  at  this  jimcture,  of 
fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of 
an  accommodation,  yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetic 
harangues  of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  then*  resentment  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only 
war  and  revenge.* 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara  on 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
secured  to  them  liieir  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened 
to  Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  river  Tesino,  he  despatched  Trivulzio  with  the  advanced 
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guard  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  th^t  the  inhabitants  would 
openly  espouse  his  cause.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced  on  the 
last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  a 
premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  neutral,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  known.  In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Buffalora, 
they  despatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons  to  any 
disrespect  either  to  his  person  or  government,  but  that  after 
having  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  his  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  them  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  difficulty  of  their  situation 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporising  neutrality 
which  they  professed ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and  generosity 
he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse. 

From  Buffalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whilst 
the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gallerata.  In  this 
situation  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 
and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in  their 
representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  treaty, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  Gallerata, 
where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were  explained 
and  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that  an  uninterrupted 
peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and  the  Helvetic 
states,  which  should  continue  during  his  life,  and  ten  years 
after  his  death  ;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swiss  had 
usurped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  and 
the  pension  of  forty,  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from  the 
state  of  Milan  abolished  ;  that  the  duke  of  MHan  should  have 
an  establishment  in  France  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours, 
should  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy 
a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  ^ancs,  and  have  an  escort  of  fifty 
lances.  For  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they 
were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men  in  arms 
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for  the  seryuse  ol  the  kmg.  In  thia  tre«ty  tile  pope,  in  case  he 
relinquished  Parma  and  Fiaeenaa,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of 
SaToy,  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  were  included  as  parties 
and  allies,  hut  no  mention  was  made  either  of  his  Cathoiie  ma- 
jesty or  the  Venetians,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.* 
The  treaty  was,  howevCT,  no  sooner  conclnded  than  it  was  hroken, 
in  consequence  oi  the  arriyal  of  fresh  hodies  of  Swiss,  who, 
holding  the  French  in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  ;  wherehy  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
among  them,  that  although  the  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed 
to  remain  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  great  numhers  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  towards  Como,  on  their  return  to  their  native 
country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  however, 
so  important  as  to  cbmp  the  ardour  of  the  rest.  A  hody  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  fuid  inflamed 
with  the  expectations  of  am  immense  hooty,  presented  a  for- 
midahle  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  king.  In  retiring  frovk 
Verona  to  Piacenza,  Cardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  general  D'AlvianOj  who  having  the  command  of  an 
army  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the  king 
that  he  would  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  ^anish 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  informed  of  the  move^ 
ments  of  Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  hanks  of  the  Po 
towards  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
commanders  of  those  times,  tmd  which  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius  Nero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdrubal.  On  the 
i^proach  of  D'AMano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an, 
opportunity  of  joining  the  French  army,  hut  also  of  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  in  t&e  history  of 
military  transactions,  that  the  efibrts  made  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  with  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  angle  power.     On  such  occasions  the  post  of 

^  Guioeind.  lib.  ziL  toL  ii.  p.  92.     Idgne  de  CamK  Ut.  t.  toL  ii.  p.  435. 
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danger  is  wEliagij  eoseedad  to'  thoBo  "who  ciioose  to  take  tlie 
lead,  and  tiie  ^opertioiiate  aid  to  be  given  by  eadk  party 
becomea  at  length  so  aiedy  balaneed,  tbai  the  common  eause 
is  often  saerifieed  to  vain  diatinctiona  and  distrustfal  timidity. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general  Civdona  and  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at  Piaeenza  ;  where,  wlukt  eaeh  of  them 
Btimnlated  the  other  to  pass  the  Po  to  the  aid  of  the  Swiss, 
neither  of  ihesnoi  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  first  st^' 
for  that  purpose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  the  Spaniards, 
it  is  alleged'  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  oLvoy  of  the  pope  to 
Francis  I.,  having  been  seized  upon  by  tiie  Spaniidi  tro^s,  was 
compiled  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  his  misston,  in  consequence 
of  whkh  Oardima  lost  all  further  confidence  in  tiie  aid  of  the 
papal  troops  ;  and  to  this  it  is  added,  that  Lorenzo  had  himself 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  assure  him, 
that  in  (^posing  his  arms  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  he  should 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity,  consistentljr  with  his  own 
honour,,  of  showing  him  how  sincerely  he  was  attached  to  hia 
interests..  The  ewicurring  testimony  of  the  historiana  of  these 
times  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  facts,  whtdi  the  tempo*> 
rising  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pope  en  this  occasion 
lenders  highly  probable.  But  it  is  equally  probable  l^t  Car- 
dona  availed  himself  of  these  circumstances  as  his  'just^eation 
for  not  doing  that  which  he  would  equally  have  declined  dwng 
had  they  never  oceuxred.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was^  at  least 
a&  indecisive  as  tiie*  pontiff,  and  Cardona  well  knew  the  dispo*- 
sition  of  his  sovereign.^  Bay  after  day  was  appointed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Po^  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one 
time  made  a  movemait  lor  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  was 
easily  focmd  for  th^r  retreat ;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those 
allies  who  had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left;  almost  alone,  to 
support  a  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  &te  ef  Milan,  ami 
p^aps  tiie  independenee  of  Italy. 

At  the  conolusion  of  one  of  those  iuflammatoFy  exhortaticHift 
with  which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  waa  aeenstomed  to  harangue 
hia  countrymen,  the  resohitimL  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack 
the  French,  although  only  shoot  two  hours  of  day-Jightremainedi^ 
By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
presented    themselves   before  the   French    aicampments  at. 
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Marignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1515.  The 
attack  immediately  commenced.  Their  impetuosity  was  irre- 
sistible. The  intrenchments  were  soon  carried,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As 
the  French  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  began  to  make 
heaa  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse  joining  in  the 
action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  with 
various  success  and  great  slaughter  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
During  this  contest  Francis  was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and 
received  several  wounds.  The  handes  noires,  whom  the  Swiss 
had  threatened  with  total  extermination,  contributed  with  the 
French  Gendarmerie  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it 
for  a  time  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  destruction ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
waiting  for  that  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the 
engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  battle 
again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch 
had  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  been 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  Sieur  de  Falisse  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  under  the 
royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  five  thousand 
Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duko  of 
Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  ^ve  hundred  lances  and  ^ye  thousand  Italian  infantry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and 
the  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.*  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detachment 
which  was  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and  pursued  by 
the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to 
the  sword,  t  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the  French 
became  the  assailants.      Francis  at  the  head  of  his  Gendarmes 

*  MUrat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  116.  f  Planta's  Helv.  Confed.  vol.  ii. 
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first  made  an  impression  on  their  line  ;  but  the  nmnbers  of  the 
Swiss  were  so  great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so 
exemplary,  that  he  would  in  all  probabilitj  have  been  repulsed, 
had  not  D'Alviano  at  that  moment  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
combat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of 
cavalry,  and  by  the  cry  of  Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Vene- 
tians, given  new  courage  to  the  French  and  dispirited  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sustaining  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  palm  of  victory ;  but  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to  form  in 
regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under  such  dis- 
cipline, that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted 
by  watchfulness  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit. 
Weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and 
defeated  by  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they 
demanded  from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  pay.  This,  however,  afforded  them  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  leaving  their  Italian  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conquering  army.* 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
French  and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.'  The  example  of 
Francis  I.,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  ex- 
tricated himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his  own 
personal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 
acts  of  heroism  ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had.  before  been 
engaged  in  no  les3  than  eighteen  important  battles,  declared 
that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison 
with  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of  giants.  The 
chevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately 
after  the  engagement,  insisted  on  being  knighted  by  him  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly  performed 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps, 
returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing  never  more  to 

*  Guicciaxd.  lib.  xii. 
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uDflheath  it  except  i^ainali  the  Turks,,  tiie  Sancens,  and  the 
Moors.*  This  yictorj  is  ehiefl^  to  be  attributed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  artillery  ;  but  die  arrival  of  D^'Alviano, 
although  aecompanie4  by  so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  success  o€  the  day.  The  number 
of  Swiss  left  dead  on  the  field  is  stated  by  different  historians  at 
eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen  thousaiid  ;  wbUfA  the  loss  of 
the  French  varies  from  three  to  ax  thousand,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, were  many  of  the  ehi^  nobiHty  of  France.^  On  this  spot, 
polluted  with  eamage,  Fraaeis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed  ;  <me  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  edain  in 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration,  of  peace.  He 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  bicdt  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,,  and  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Muignano  known 
at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sfn^za.,  aceompanied  bj 
his  general,  Giovanni  Gonjsaga,  and  his  chancdlor  aaid  confi- 
dential adviser,  Morone,  drat  himself  up  in,  the  castle,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a.  considerable  body  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  ONit  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submisflioa  to  his  authority  ^  but 
FriMicis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving'  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  his  honour  to  take  up  his  remdence  in  a  place, 
the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies*  Operations 
were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the  castle,  under 
the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  promiBed  to  reduce  it  in 
less  than  a  month  ;  but  although  he  was  successful  in  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the  f(H!tifications,  it  is  ^obable  tiiat  the  task 
wUeh  he  had  undertaken  would  have  reopured  considerable 
time,  had  not  tiie  assailants  found  means  to  open  a  negotiatioA 
with  the  principal  advisers  of  the  duke.  Lifluenced  by  the 
treacherous  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly  apprehensions  of 
Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to  term»  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress 
of  Milan,  and.  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  h^d  by  his 

*  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist,  art  Bayard. 
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frtenda,  but  aLso  to-  reliiupiisli  far  erer  the  Boyereignty  of  What 
and  its  dependent  states.  As  a  eompenfialioafor  these  conceft- 
sioas,  Francis  agreed  to  use  his  influenee  with  the  pope  to 
^point  Maximitian  a  cardinal,  with,  ecdemastical  preferments 
and  benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand 
livres,  promising  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  time  a  pension  to  the 
like  amount,  and  also  to  advance  him,,  within  the  space  of  twor 
years,  ninety-four  thousand  liyres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own 
pleasure.  A  provision  was  also  made  for  die  other  members 
of  the  house  of  Sfbrza,  and  Morcme,  who  negotiated  the  treaty^ 
stipulated  that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  senator  of 
Milan,  with  the  office  of  master  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  the 
king/  Thus  terminated  the  brief  government  of  Maximilian 
Sforza ;  without  his  having,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  ia 
others  the  sensations  of  sympathy  or  regret  which  usually 
accompany  those  who  suddenly  fall  &om  high  rank  into  ^e 
mediocrity  of  private  life.  The  only  observation  recorded  of 
him  upon  this  occasion,  is  an  expression  of  his  satisfactiou  on 
being  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,,  the  per- 
secution of  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of 
AragOQ  ;  a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty 
with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had 
reconciled  himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  hia 
power  to  resist. 

The  cautious  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from' 
what  quarter  the  wind  of  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner  fbund- 
t&at  the  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subju- 
gated the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in.  his 
power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  aHiance  of  tdie  con- 
queror. Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for 
^lis  apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in  the  tempo- 
rising negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement,  and 
their  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  conduct  of 
the  viceroy  Oardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of  the  emperor 
elect  to  the  interests  of  the  league  ;  but  it  is  probahle  that  he 
was  much  more  anxiou3  to  excuse  himself  to  the  king  for  the 
apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  his  views,  than 
te  his  allies  for  his  dereliction  of  a  cause  which  was  now  bee<HBe 
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hopeless  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  emergency  omit  the 
usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates  to  hear  their  mis- 
fortunes with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them  hy  their  courage  ; 
hut  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  support  a  consistency  of  con- 
duct in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  already  engaged  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  imite  his  efforts  with  those  of  his  envoy,  Lodo- 
vico  Canossa,  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  king.  In  truth, 
the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer 
delay.  Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  construct  a 
hridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  ;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  might 
prevent  him  from  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this 
sentiment  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  Florence,  which  had 
taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against  his  arms.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which,  whilst  it  relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censures 
that  had  occasioned  such  anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predeces- 
sor, might  he  of  essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
dominions  ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici,  particularly  Giu- 
liano,  the  hrother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and 
should  maintain  to  them  and  their  descendants  the  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  return  for 
these  favoiu-s  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  surrender 
to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  the  king  pro- 
mising, in  return,  that  his  subjects  in  Milan  should  he  obliged 
to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It  had 
also  been  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  authorised 
to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines  had  infringed 
their  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  ;  in  which  case  he  should  impose 
upon  them  such  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonable,  the  king 
expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
satisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  although 
these  propositions  were  assented  to  by  Canossa,  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  the  pope,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  ratification  of 
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the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  determination  of  the 
Helyetic  diet  assembled  at  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
on  the  expediency  of  giying  fresh  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Milan.  But  Canossa  having  assured  the  pope,  that  the  French 
monarch  had  already  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal 
dominions  in  Lombardy,  and  despatching  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Tuscan  states,  the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modi- 
fications, the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect 
to  their  pretended  breach  of  faith  to  Louis  XII.  It  was  also 
expressly  agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feudatory 
or  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  of 
the  Roman  see  ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  as  per- 
haps  not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  which  a  short  time  sufficiently 
disclosed.^ 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
amity  between  them,  he  requested  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.  was  assented  to 
not  only  with  willingness  but  alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to  inSuence 
the  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  the  terms  agreed  on  ;  or  at  least  that  it  might  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his  losses,  and  providing 
for  the  establisment  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
Rome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  ^purpose  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  by  the  isuccess  of  Francis  I.  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
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recoYer  their  eontnieiital  posaeBcrionB,  of  irlii^  they  had  been 
dispoBBessed  by  the  ImperialistB  and  the  Spaniards,  in  cenae- 
quence  of  the  league  of  Oamhray.  They  therefmie  despatched 
to  the  king  at  Milan  an  emhaasy,  conaiBtiiig  of  four  of  their 
most  respectable  eitizenB,  to  eongratidate  him  on  Ins  sueeeas, 
and  to  concur  with  him  in  such  measuret  as  might  appear  con- 
duciye  to  the  mutual  intereBts  of  himself  and  the  republic. 
The  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  tibe  learned  Battista 
Egnasio,  who  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements  had  raised 
himself  from  a  Immble  rank  to  great  consideration  among  his 
countrymen,  and  who  upon  this  occasion  gaye  an  additional 
proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  panegyric  on 
Francis  I.  in  heroic  yerse,  celebrating  his  arrival  in  luij,  and 
his  yietory  oyer  the  Swiss.  This  poem  he  soon  afterwards 
published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  ^anodUor  Bu  Prat,  and  the 
king,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  gaye  die  author  a  medallion 
of  gold  with  his  own  portrait.' 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king,  and  pne- 
paring  their  own  forces  for  the  recoyery  of  their  continental 
pesseesions,  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief  gen^ml,  Barte- 
iommeo  D*Alyiano,  which  happened  at  Gbeddi  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their  efforts  and 
dispirited  their  tro(^s.  Daring  twenty-fiye  days,  the  Venetian 
soldiers,  then  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  firesda,  carried  akmg 
with  them  in  great  pomp  the  body  of  their  fayonrite  com- 
mander,' detennined  to  oonyey  it  to  Venice  ^sr  interment.  Nor 
would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport  ^om  Mare-Antonio 
Colonna,  who  then  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  it  haying 
been  gallantly  obsenred  by  Theodoro  Triyulzio,  oousin  of  the 
marital,  that  such  a  request  ought  not  to  be  made  after  his 
deatii,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  Hying,  had  neyer  feared  his 
enemies.'®  His  remains  were  accordingly  interred  at  Venice, 
by  a  decree  of  '^^  senate,  with  extraordinary  honours.  His 
foneral  oration  was  {H*onounced  by  the  oeiebrated  Andrea 
Nayagero,  ihen  yery  yomig,  in  a  strun  of  eloquence  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  his  future  celebrity.  If 
we  assent  to  the  c^nion  of  (kiiocianiini,  D'Alyiano  was  rather 
a  braye  soldier  than  a  skilful  generaL  He  was  not  only  6«quenlly 
defeated,  bat  it  had  been  obseryed  that  whencyer  he  held  the 
ehief  eemmand  be  had  neyer  obtiuned  the  yietory.     Yet  it 
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mufit  be  e<HifeB8ed  that  the  man  who  by  his  actiTxtj,  conra^, 
and  persev^vuice,  oouieL  fmstrate  the  effortB  of  Bach  a  poweHiil 
allianee  as  had  been  farmed  against  the  Venetian  states,  had 
no  slight  pretensions  to  the  ap[dause  and  gratitude  of  his 
eoimtrj.  In  the  elegant  Latin  oratiesi  of  JNaTagero,  which  yet 
remains,  are  hriefiy  enmnerated  the  principal  transactions  of 
his  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same  authoriiy,  that  his  few 
hours  of  leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
literatuie,  in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  profidency  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
duties  of  a  military  profession.*  Of  ihe  solidity  of  his  judgment 
a  sufficient  proof  may  be  found  in  the  em-ly  patronage  which 
he  a^orded  to  Gircdamo  Fracasioro,  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  literary  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Ihis  celebrated  commander  for  those  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  which  have  oonferred  iaonnortality  on 
his  name. 

The  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towards  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eurc^,  and  particularly 
towards  Henry  VIII.  ;  betwe^i  whom  and  Francis  I.  a  degree 
ci  emulation  had  arisen,  which  was  already  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bamhridge,  Wolsey  had 
Bueeeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  York  ;  but  this  preferment, 
ahhongh  it  increased  the  revenues,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition 
of  this  aspiring  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flott^ed  himseif  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  also  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately  worn  by  his 
predeeessor.  in  soliciting  from  the  pope  this  distinguished 
^i^vonr,  Wolsey  had  re^&i  on  the  assistance  of  Adrian  de 
Cometo,  bishc^  of  Bath,  and  cardinal  of  S.  Orisogono,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  t!ie  cardinal 
resided  at  Rome,  Folydoro  Virgiiio  acted  as  sub-ooUeetor.^' 
The  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  unwifiing  to  render  llie  ser- 
viee  expected  ;  and  sudi  was  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,  who 
conceived  thai  he  had  he&a.  betrayed  by  him,  that  under  some 
trivial  pretext  he  seised  upon  his  deputy  P^ydoro,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower.  This  vvdeot  measare  had  been  .the 
subject  of  frequ^it  representations  from  the  ooort  of  Rome  ; 
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but  altliough  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  the  pope  him- 
self had  written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation  of  their 
agent,  he  still  remained  in  confinement.*  The  apparent  dis> 
respect  thus  manifested  by  the  English  monarch  to  the  holy 
see,  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich  benefice, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of  Wolsey. 
Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  as  to  which  of  the  rival 
sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to  his  interests, 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  effected  a  speedy  decision,  and 
Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull  for  restoring  Guillard  to 
his  benefice,  and  even  authorising  him  to  make  use  of  the 
secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession.  It  may  well  be  conceived 
that  this  measure  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  Wolsey,  but 
to  Henry  YIIL,  who  had  lately  incurred  an  immense  expense 
in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay ;  and  warm  remonstrances 
were  made  upon  it  to  the  cowrt  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  business  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  car- 
dinals, who  showed  no  great  disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.  In  the  mean  time  Francis,  who  was  well  apprised 
where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtain 
for  Wolsey  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should 
find  no  further  obstacles  from  that  quarter.  He  therefore  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  promote  his  interests  at 
Rome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  t  In  the  weighty  discussions 
now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  small  comparative  import- 
ance. The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that  dignity  was  determined 
on,  of  which  Francis  took  care  to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  a  consistory  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1515,  he  was  the  sole  person  raised  to  that 
high  rank,  his  title  being  that  of  S,  Cecilia  trans  Tiherim. 
About  the  same  time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement  ;  but  Wobey,  having  obtained  nis  object, 
still  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Toumay ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new 
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quarrel  with  Franeis,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  himself  a 
pretext  for  retaining  the  emoluments  of  his  see. 

The  arrangements  for  the  intended  interview  hetween  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  heing  now  completed,  Leo  commu- 
nicated his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom 
Yentured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  he  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome. 
Without  regarding  their  suggestions,  he  directed  the  cardinals 
to  meet  together  at  Viterho  on  the  approaching  festival  of  All 
Souls ;  and  to  the  ahsent  cardinals  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his  quitting  the  city,  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Florence,  hefore  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  he  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Sode- 
rini,  hrother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  as  his  legate  ;  not  on 
account  of  his  own  attachment  to  him,  hut,  as  it  was  supposed, 
hecause  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied 
him  to  Florence,  his  presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of 
their  former  liherties.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
have  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Siena,  hut  the  numher  of  his  fol- 
lowers, consisting  of  twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and 
an  immense  train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  court,  alarmed 
the  inhahitants  of  that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
whilst  yet  on  the  road,  to  apprise  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  under  which  they  lahoured  it  would  he  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  for  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed 
his  route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Fasserini,  one  of  the  nohles  attendant  on  his  court,  and  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhahitants  of  Florence,  who 
were  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
their  feUow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona  he  passed,  through 
Arezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
few  days  at  Marignolle,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  Gianfiliazzi,  imtil 
the  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city  could 
be  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  imped^  by  a 
long  continuance  of  rainy  weather,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their 
usual  magnificence  and  invention  ;  and  the  exhibitions  upon 
Uiis  occasion'  employed  the  talents  of  the  first  professors*  in  a 
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city  wbieh  was  tlie  centre  of  the  aits,  and  at  a  period  itkem. 
they  had  attained  their  highest  exeeflenoe.* 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 
wallB  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  and  the  exultation  of  tbe 
populace  was  imboonded,  whilst  his  presence  Feminded  thera, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank  oonlerred 
on  them,  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  mild  and  paternal  authority  of  his  ancestors.  At  tlie 
entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a  feiumphal  arch,  richly  deco- 
rated with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanslnp  of  Jacopo  di 
Sandro,  and  Baccio  da  Montelupo.  AnoUier  arch  in  the  Piaaza 
di  S.  Felice  was  completed  hy  Giuliimo  del  Tasso  ;  in  whidi 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  &ther 
of  the  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathetically  appropriitte,  although 
perhaps,  profanely  applied  ;t  at  the  sight  of  which  llie  pope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  The  same  artist  also  exMbited 
at  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of  Romukis  sad  sereral  beautifiil 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuovo  a  column  resembling 
that  of  Trajan  at  Kome.  Antonio  da  S.  GaUo  built,  in  the 
Piazza  de'  Signori,  an  octangular  temple,  and  Baccio  Bandi- 
neUi  placed  in  the  Loggie  a  colossiJ  figure  of  Hercules. 
Between  the  monastery  and  the  palace  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  by  Francesco  Oranacci,  and  Aristotile  da  S.  Gallo  ; 
and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Biseheri  by  Rosso  Rossi,  with 
great  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures,  asiid  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  work  which  was 
chiefly  admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  which  was  coTored  with  a  temporary  fa^ade^  from  the 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
ha^ii  riliem ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  chiaro-scufbf 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect ; 
a  mode  of  ornament  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed,  by 
Vasari,  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff,  and  whieli  was  highly 
commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  dedared  that  the  structure  coidd 
not  have  appeared  more  beautiM  if  the  whole  had  been  built 
of  marble.  Many  other  works  of  art  are  commemorated  by  eon- 
temporary  writers,  some  of  whidli  were  executed  from  the  designs 
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of  Baceio  BandiaeUi*  aad  w&re  displayed  in  sneh  profiudoa  as 
abnofit  t0£ll  the  streets  tiiraugh  wbtek  the  poa^  had  to  pass.'' 
The  eeremonial  order  of  the  proeession  was  arranged  with 
great  attention  hj  Pazis  de  Grasais,^'  from  the  inferior  ranks  of 
v^ets,  heralds,  and  horseoEnen,  to  the  great  offioers  of  the  pope's 
household,  nohles,  ambassadcrs,  and  independent  princes  of  Ita- 
lian staftes.  In  this  task  he  favnd,  however,  no  smaH  difficulty ;  for 
as  there  were  three  amhassadors  from  France,  and  only  one  from 
Spaixi,  the  Spanish  envoy  insisted  on  heing  placed  next  to  the  first 
of  the  Freseh  envoys,  so  that  the  other  two  should  fdlow  him.  To 
this  the  French  envoys  positively  objected  ;  alleging  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  ^hete  "w&e  three  Spanish  amhassadoiis 
aad  one  from  England,  and  the  English  envoy  daimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  following  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  th^  refiised 
to  aQow  themselves  to  be  separated*  and  insisting  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  af^ed  to  them  which  *^ey  had  applied  to 
others  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniazid  quitted  the  procession  in  dis- 
gust. To  the  ambassadors  suoeeeded  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence, (m  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Lorenso  de'  Medici 
with  fifty  followers.  The  host  was  pveeeded  by  tapers,  and 
placed  under  a  canopy  nupported  by  eanons  of  (the  «hm*oh. 
Next  appeared  llie  cardinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of 
deacons,  poieats,  and  bishops,  who  were  sueceeded  by  one  hun- 

dressed.  The  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
bishop  of  Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the 
pope,  who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Gtmfaloniere,  and  chief  magista'ates  of  Florence,  and  followed 
by  the  ohambeiladns,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  officeirs 
of  the  pete's  hoixsehoid.  Among  these  was  his  treasurer, 
who,  during  thexr  progress,  distributed  money  among  the  crowd  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  apfiropriated  «  sum  of  throe 
thousand  ducata.  A  long  train  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastios 
followed,  and  the  horse-guards  of  the  pope  brought  up  the 
rear.  In  this  manner  the  proeesaon  passed  towards  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  observe 
the  inscriptions  a^d  trophies  whioh  appeared  in  his  way.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared, 
on  which  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar^  whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers  remained  in 

d2 
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the  church  helow.  Here  he  continued  in  prayer  a  longer 
time  than  usual ;  after  which,  the  cardinal,  Ginlio  de'  Medici, 
as  archbishop  of  Florence,  chanted  the  service,  and  recited 
the  oration.  The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  present,  after  which  he  retired  to  relax  from 
his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monasteiy  of  S.  Maria  Noyella, 
whilst  the  eyemng  was  passed  by  the  populace  in  joyful  ac- 
clamations. The  repose  of  the  night  was  disturbed  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the  ceremonies 
had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the  horses  of  the 
secular  attendants  and  the  terrified  mules  of  the  ecdemastics 
should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  yisited  the  church  of  the 
Annunciata,  where,  haying  some  doubts  whether  he  should 
unyeil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  consulted  the 
cardinals  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose  adyice 
the  yeil  was  drawn  aade  at  three  short  interyals.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  at. his  paternal  mansion, 
where  he  found  his  brother,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  by 
a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  his 
arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  was  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici 
family,  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his 
father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  prostrated  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  to 
shed  tears. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  pontiff  quitted 
the  city,  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still 
attached  to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Bentivoli, 
and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  ihem  by  Julius  XL, 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence ;  except  when  the  sound  of 
Serra,  Serra*  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  he  passed  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  gave  great  offence  to 
many,  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  the  pontiff  should 
have  manifested  his  displeasure  on  such  an  occasion.     Leo, 

*  A  8aWf  the  impreBa,  or  arms,  ot  the  Bentivoli. 
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howe\er,  judged  much  better  than  his  attendants,  and  ayaile 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  displaying  his  moderation  and 
forbearance ;  quaUties  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and 
which  in  general  not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert 
an  unjust  or  mistaken  adversary  into  a  faithful  friend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  pope,  was  received  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinab  de'  Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to 
Bologna,  where  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.  After  they 
had  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appearance 
between  the  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
short  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who 
remained  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other 
cardinals.  To  this  the  king,  who  was  also  .uncovered,  replied 
in  French,  assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son 
of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his  power  to  the 
cpllege  of  cardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
cardinals,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession,  and  gave 
him  a  frat«mal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
each  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  they 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
between  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Este  ;  but  the  attend- 
ants of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  tegulate  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and 
followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner.  He  was  thus 
conducted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in  the  palace, 
where  four  cardinals  remained  as  his  companions  and  dined 
with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full 
consistory,  expected  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals, 
attended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such  an  immense 
multitude,  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French  and  Romans, 
that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
building.     The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  hour^ 
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improbable  that  the  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found 
its  way  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  and  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  interview,  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently  affected 
by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French,  that  he 
wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would  in  public 
acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II.  with  the 
utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regard  to  his  spiritual 
censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  he  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others  of  the  French  nobility 
made  the  same  acknowledgment,  and  requested  forgiveness 
from  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Leo,  stretching  out  his  hands,  gave 
them  his  absolution  and  pontifical  benediction.  The  king,  then 
turning  to  the  pope,  said,  *'  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be 
surprised  that  we  were  such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he 
was  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  us ;  insomuch  that  in  our 
times  we  have  not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
For  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would 
have  made  a  much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman 
pontiff."* 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  rendering  the 
monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French  clergy 
had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised  an  exemption  in 
particular  cases,  from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  was  assumed  by  the  holy  see :  an  exemption 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  are  on 
record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  are  probably  of 
still  greater  antiquity  ;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the  council  of 
Basil,  then  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  who 
had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence,  formed  several 
canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which  greatly 
restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  aboUshed  many 
of  the  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.     In  con- 

*  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  P.  de  Grassis. 
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sequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons  hj  Eugenius,  the 
council  passed  a  decree,  deposing  him  from  his  pontifical 
dignity ;  but  Eugenius  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and 
these  regulations  were  not  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  church; 
notwithstanding  which  they  were  approved  by  Charles  YII., 
who  expressly  recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pragmatic  Council.  By  this  assembly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France,  and  its  decision  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  FragmoiUc  Sanction.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate  these  canons  as  impious  and 
heretical,  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  French  clergy 
and  people,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  the 
kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France  been  less  attached 
to  a  system  which  freed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  see,  submitted  the  nomination  of  bene- 
fices to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  of 
annates  and  other  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
abolished  the  scandalous  custom  of  selling  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, which  was  practised  not  oply  as  they  became  vacant,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the. advocates  of  the 
Romish  see^  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons 
were  abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by 
Louis  XL  and  Louis  XIL,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
imder  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full 
force.  ^^  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  kmgdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the  crown  some 
of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  present- 
ations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore  been 
claimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo  was  not 
less  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which 
had  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church ;  and 
although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet,  as  the  destruction  of  that  system 
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woold  eTerttim  tlie  mdependence  of  the  Frenck  clergy,  tad 
M  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  ivBre  to  be  exereised  under 
tlie  ex^w  BADCtioii  of  tke  holj  see,  and  sot  in  direet  opp^ 
siUon  to  its  anthoritj,  «ft  had  tlieretofore  been  done,  tlie 
pontiff  wiUinglj  listened  to  tiie  representations  made  te  bim 
by  the  king  on  this  head,  and  the  discussion  was  soon  ter- 
minated to  their  mntoal  satisfaetien.  It  was  in  consequence 
agreed  that  llie  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  abolidfeed  in 
express  terns,  both  hy  the  pope  and  the  king,  but  tiiat  its 
chief  provisions  and  imnxanitiee  idMuld  be  remed.  and  ex- 
tended l^  a  coatenpararf  act,  which  ritoidd  iniieet  ike  king 
witii  greater  power  in  the  eodestastical  ooncema  cf  tiie 
kingdom,  tiran  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Hence  arose  the 
cdtebrated  Conoerdai,  by  which  ^  nomination  to  all  eccle- 
nastical  benefices  witiun  llhe  Fraich  dominions  was  expressiy 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reserration  of  the  anf^cttew  to  the 
RoDHin  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  emiteo- 
yersies  respecting  the  afiyrs  of  the  chiffch,  excepting  in 
some  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  tiie  judicature  of 
the  soveteign  without  appeal"  Both  tiw  king  and  the 
pope  hare  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutuaJly 
bought  and  sold  ^e  rights  of  the  church,  and  betrayed  the  in> 
terests  of  tiiat  religion  which  it  was  tiieir  duty  to  have  protected. 
That  their  conduct  excited  the  wannest  indignation  of  the 
¥Veneh  diergy,  appears  by  the  bold  appeal  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Eugenius  IV.,  are  openly  defended,  the  rights  of  the 
Ckkllican  chfffch  courageously  asserted,  and  the  cluiracter  of 
Leo  X.  impeached  witii  great  freedom.*  Even  the  laity  were 
jealous  of  the  authority  whidi  the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly 
obtained  ;  conceiving  that  by  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  tena- 
poral  power  in  his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
era£cate  the  few  remaining  g^*ras  of  liberty  which  had  escaped 
the  destructive  vigflance  of  Louis  XI.,  and  whk^,  under  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no 
unpromising  shoots.'* 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  retsmed  from 
Bdogna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  te 

*  FasdculuB  Beram  azpetend.  et  fiigiead.  ton.  i.  p.  68. 
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prepare  for  new  ocMitestfl^  with  which  he  wm  threatened  by  the 
emperor  eleet,  and  the  kings  of  Engknd  aiuL  Aragon.  The 
pope,  afier  kmog,  bj  the  desire  oi  the  kiz^,  CQttferrad  oa 
Adrian  Boissi  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  j^e  where  he 
had  been  treated  with  difiieapectful  coldaesB,  and,  aocompaiued 
bj  twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  amved  on 
the  twenty-second  daj  of  Beeember,  1515.  Being  now  freed 
f(H*  a  whUe  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  had  hare  an  (^portunitj 
of  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  ^lendid  representations 
and  acts  of  atuniiKoence  towards  his  Mlew-citcienA.  The  day 
of  the  nativity  was  cdebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ddl 
Fiore,  with  uoonuraal  exultation ;  and,  on  ihe  first  of  the  new 
year,  he  presented  to  the  Gonfal<Huere  Pietre  Bidolfi,  who  then 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  successor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a 
sword,  which  had  been  previously  sanctkHied  by  the  apostolic 
henedict]<».  On  the  same  day  he  also  assembled  m  ike  cathe- 
^h^l  the  archdeacon  and  canons  of  Flor^iee,  and  being  himself 
seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prelates,  he 
gave  to  the  diapter,  the  members  of  which  were  then  prostrate 
before  him,  a  mitre  <N*Bamented  with  jewels  oi  the  estimated 
valae  of  ten  thousand  dueats.*  At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 
of  the  affeetioH  yvhkh.  be  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had 
himself,  from  his  infancy,  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  in- 
comes  <}i  the  ecelcMastics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  ^e 
canons  should  rank  as  protonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should 
wear  tVo  habit  of  such  dignity  on  aU  public  ooeasions.^^ 

Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  1^  to  seven  altars 
in  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  his  ponti- 
fical indulgence,  Leo  returned  to  Borne.  The  first  object  that 
ref  inred  his  attention  was  the  state  <^  Siena  ;  where  ^e  inabi- 
lity of  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pandolfo,  was  so  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance  mdueed  his 
covsin,  Ralaello  Petirucci,  th^i  bishop  of  Grosseto,  and  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Augelo,  to  aspire  to  the  chief  dignity,  to 
which  he  was  ako  «M;ouraged  by  Leo  ;  who,  in  conmd^ation 
of  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with  the  view  of 

*  Ammirato,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  xxix.  cbap.  iii.  p.  3^9. 
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placing  in  bo  important  a  station  a  person  attached  to  his  own 
interests,  fdmished  him  with  two  hundred  hinces,  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  under  the  command  of  YiteUo  Yitelli,  with  which 
the  Bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*  The  rumours  of  these 
hostile  preparations  haying  reached  the  city,  Borghese  assem- 
hled  the  chief  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them 
in  his  favour,  and  preparing  for  their  defence ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  displeasure  and  animosity  which  he  there  perceived,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority. 
He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fabio,  hb  younger  bro- 
ther ;  but  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his  friends, 
and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or  the  resentment  of  his  adver- 

saries.t 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that 
month,  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with  great 
patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real 
regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  but 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michael- Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame.^' 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
between  Ostia  and  Autium,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian 
corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessels,  and,  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with  them 
as  prisoners.      It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  to 

*  Jovins  denominates  him,  ^  vir  stabili  fide,  sed  ignams  literarum  et  pro- 
bris  omnibus  coopertus.** 

f  Jovius,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  71.     Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  114. 
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have  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of  whose  temporaiy 
residence  they  had  probably  been  apprised ;  but  Leo  was 
aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori,  who  relates 
this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  history,  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  '*  What  horrors,  what 
dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  these  barbarians 
had  succeeded  in  their  project ! "  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one  moment  descended 
from  the  height  of  his  authority,  and  the  first  station  in 
Christendom,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a  slave.  To  form 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  event, 
is,  however,  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  with 
certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  to  the  Christian  world,  it  would  not  have 
shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithfcd,  either  in  the  sacred  character 
of  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1516— 1B17. 

Proposed  alliance  of  EngUuid,  Spain,  and  Austria — ^Death  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
— His  character — Francis  I.  forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples — 
The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  enters  Italy  in  great  force — ffis  inelfeetnal 
attempt  against  Milan — Francis  I.  suipeet*  tke  pope  of  hairing  fiiToaeed  the 
enterprue — Leo  intendi  to  aggraadiae  his  nephew  Lorenzo— Kzconmumcates 
the  duke  of  Urhino,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions — Confer?  the  title 
and  authority  on  Lorenzo — The  Venetians  recover  the  city  of  Brescia — 
Terona  successfully  defended  hy  Marc- Antonio  Colonna — Negotiations  fer 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe — Treaty  of  Noyou — Leo  esdeaTonrs  to 
counteract  its  effects — Treaty  of  London — MoUves  of  the  pope  for  opposing 
the  pacification — The  exiled  duke  of  Urhino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo 
requires  the  aid  of  all  Christendom  against  him — The  duke  of  Urbino 
challenges  his  rival  Lorenzo  to  single  combat — "War  of  Urbino— The  duke 
resigns  his  dominions — Conspiracy  of  Petrucci  and  other  cardinals  against 
the  pope — Conspirators  discovered — Arrest  of  the  cardinal  Biario — Sever^ 
other  cardinals  confess  their  guilt — ^Execution  of  Petrucci  and  his  subordi- 
nate accomplices — Conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  other  conspirators — Observa- 
tions on  thk  event — Leo  creates  in  one  day  thirty-one  cardinals — Splendour 
of  the  Roman  See — Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

After  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  was  not  indeed  wholly  terminated  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
stniggHng  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  successful^ 
allies  the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accomplish. 
The  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
were  not,  however,  regarded  with  indiflference  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the  warlike  disposition 
and  ambitious  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  ftdly  aware  how 
much  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  his  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
These  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  strict  alliance 
lately  formed  between  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom. 
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if  he  was  n^t  beeocoe  tlie  ftdrersary  of  Eevd«Ba«d«  waa,  9t 
least,  no  longer  bis  associate  in  the  var  i  and  lus  mei^irality 
was  Bcarcelj  less  duigerous  ibam  bis  hosliiity.  Indciced  by 
these  eonsideratioiis,  Ferdinand  detennined  to  povid^  tbe 
actiye  severe^  of  France  with  emj^yment  m.  ajoother 
quarter.  To  this  end  be  renewed  biJ»  appbcatiena  te  tbe 
emperor  Maximilian  and  to  Henry  YIXL,  to  join  biia  in  a 
league  against  France.  These  ppDposi^aons  were  willingly 
acceded  to  by  ItfaTimilian,  who  earnestiiy  desired  tbe  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  in  diyestii^  tbe  Yenetiaiis  of  tbeir 
continental  possessions ;  and  were  siso  list^ied  to  by  Henry 
VIILy  who,  notwithstanding  bis  late  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  bis  fatbeT'On-law,  and  bis  treaty  with  Friiocis  I., 
had  been  induced  by  Wolsey  to  hok  with  an  bostSe  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  nonarch.  Tbe  motives  of  ibis 
powerful  faYOurite,  in  thus  incitiBg  bis  soyereign  to  a  new 
contest^  ore  too  obvious  to  be  mistoken.  By  the  aid  of 
Francis  I.  he  bad  lately  obtained  the  bat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  expected  conpensation  iof  this  favour 
was  bis  relinquisbiDg  tbe  revenues  arising  hom  bis  bisbc^c 
of  Toumay,  whidi«  in  case  <^  bosliHties  between  tbe  two 
countries,  he  could  still  retain.  He  was  therefore  ind^ti- 
gable  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  tbe  empwor.^*  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neglect 
in  the  English  court,  was  ^am  received  i»to  ^vour ;  and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were  revived  and 
confirmed ;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  betwe^i  tbe  three 
sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  its 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  after  a  lingering  ilhiess,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  termi- 
liated  his  mortal  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
1516. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  be 
may  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of 
the  most  fortunate,  sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  eventually  united  the  people  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however  tardy 
and  ioaperfect,  was  afforded  by  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  to 
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€ol6mbu8|  may  be  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which  adds  lustre  to  his 
reign.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  great  general,  Gon- 
salvo,  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  their  long-asserted  rights.  The  acquisition 
of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  important  places  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  were  also  highly  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
arms.  These  uncommon  successes,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  prudence, 
and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  ;  but  notwithstanding  t^ese  splendid  achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  by 
proxy  what  they  lost  in  person.  Those  talents  which  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have 
been  better  characterised  by  the  appellations  of  craft,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  near 
relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  character  which  cannot 
be  varnished  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  success.  In  England 
his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and  the  French  had 
still  greater  cause  to  complain  of  his  perfidy.  To  reproaches 
of  this  kind  he  was  himself  indifi*erent :  and  provided  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  rather  gloried  in  hiB  talents  than 
blushed  for  his  crime.  To  his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Louis  XII.  had  complained  that  he  had  twice 
deceived  him,  "The  drunkard  lies,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have 
cheated  him  upwards  of  ten  times.''  The  disgrace  and  infamy 
of  this  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  piety,  and  an  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Roman  see.  To  him  is  to  be  referred  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  first  intended  to  compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all  those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  infallible 
doctrines  of  the  holy  see.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  descended 
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to  Ins  successors.  After  tamishing  the  character  of  Charles  Y. 
it  was  concentrated  in  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  the 
scourge  of  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuij. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which  had 
been  impatientlj  waited  for  bj  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambitious 
of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naples  to  that  of  Milan.  During 
his  interview  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  discussed  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  pontiff,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the  views  of  the  king, 
had  advised  him  to  postpone  any  hostile  attempts  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand ;  an  event  which,  from  his  advanced  age 
and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Having  therefore,  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  now 
favour  his  pretensions  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke 
Charles  was  threatened  with  some  impediments  in  his  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  conceived  that  it  might  not  be 
impracticable,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  dominion  of  Naples.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  repairing  by  his  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  his  allies. 
By  the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidise  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which  he  had  united  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  troops  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations  were  hastened  by 
the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  in 
consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  sent  as  an  escort 
with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  having  been  in- 
tercepted by  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.*  With  a  promptitude  which  astonished  all  Europe, 
Maumilian  took  the  field  in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  pass- 

*  Ligue  de  Camb.  lib.  t.  toI,  ii.  p«  539. 
VOL.  n.  E 
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ing  throngh  the  Tyrol,  tmftd  at  Verona.  The  united  smiB 
of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress ;*  and  Lantrec,  afiter  haying  threatened  in  yam  that  he 
ironld  arrest  his  course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  successiyelj 
the  passes  of  the  Mincio,  the  Ogho,  and  the  Adda,  and  eren- 
tnally  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan.t 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  pub- 
lic affairs  once  more  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Leo  X.  the  hopes 
of  a  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French  fram  Italy ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  heimmedkitely  despatched 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  as  his  legate  to  the  emperor  ;  at  the 
fiame  time  directing  his  general,  Mare-Antonio  Cdonna,  then 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Koman  troops,  to  join  the  im- 
perial army 4  The  goyemment  of  Milan  had  been  intrusted 
by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  avowed  his  re- 
solution of  defending  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  With  the 
most  yigilant  attention  he  suppressed  the  symptoms  of  tumidt 
among  the  inhabitants ;  he  imprisoned  such  of  them  as  he  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  his  cause  ;  he  even  set  fire  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  and  injuiy  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  attributed  this  measure  to  the  adriee  of  the 
Venetian  Proweditori  and  Ihe  effects  of  national  jealousy ;  aad 
finally  he  omitted  no  measures  that  were  likely  to  harass  the 
emperor  in  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  troops.  The 
imperial  army  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
was  increased  by  a  considerable  party  of  the  Milanese  exiles. 
Oolonna  had  possessed  himself  of  Lodi ;  whero,  contrary  to  has 
intentions,  and  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a  great  number 
of  the  French  and  their  adherents  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but 
whilst  Maximilian  was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  the 
arrival  at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swks,  whom 
Francis  had,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with  the  Hel- 
vetic states,^^  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  the 
prosperous  career  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  induced  Maximilian 
to  hesitate  as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercenary  cha- 
racter of  the  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious,  was 
now  manifested  by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  equal  ntan- 

*  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  124.  +  Guicciard,  lib.  arii. 

*  Ligne  de  Camb.  Mr,  v. 
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bers  on  opposite  sides  of  ike  question.  The  emperor,  «t  this 
oritioal  junctiire,  could  not  AToid  calling  to  ndnd  the  fkte  of 
Lodoifioo  Sforsa,  who  under  simihir  oircnmstances  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  and  delivered  up  to  Louis  XII.  A 
letter  written  bj  Trivubio  to  the  commander  of  the  HelTetic 
troops  in  the  imperial  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
intereeptod,  and  referring  to  the  i^ieedy  execution  of  some  pre- 
eonoerted  plan,  confirmed  the  Boi^lcionB  of  the  emperar.*  No 
manifertatians  of  a  &vourable  disposition  were  shown  by  the 
inbabitawtfl  of  Milan ;  the  ooreumstances  in  which  '^le  emperor 
was  pkeod  woifid  not  admit  of  long  hesitation,  and  his  only 
ohoioe  was  eithor  to  attack  the  united  forces  of  the  French,  the 
•Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  fortifioatiosiB  of  Milan,  or  to 
oonsolt  his  safely  by  a  timely  retreat.  In  adopting  the  latter 
alternative,  Maximilian  only  acted  that  part  which,  from  his 
fonner  conduct,  might  safely  have  been  pedictod.  Disgraced, 
although  not  defeated,  he  withdrew  to  Lodi,  enoumbered  with 
an  immense  army  of  dxffBrent  nations  which  he  was  unable 
eitiber  to  feed  or  to  pay.  Afi;er  having  bom  reduced  to  the  no- 
oessity  of  ^imdering  those  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign,  he 
ought  to  have  protected,  he  hastened  with  all  possiUe  eixpedi- 
tion  to  Trent ;  whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being  obliged  on 
^leir  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returned 
through  ihe  YalteHne  to  their  .mountains.  Thus  ended  the  ex- 
pedition  of  the  emperor  MaTimiHan  against  Milan  ;  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  all  expectation, 
and  sets  at  defiance  every  effiirt  of  good  fortune  to  crown  it  with 
either  honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eife  by  Pranois  I.,  who  began  to  entertain 
suspicions  that  he  had  incited  Maximilian  to  this  enterprise. 
(Ehese  suspicions  were  grea%  strengthened  by  the  hesitation 
whidi  Leo  had  shown  in  cempljing  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  oonduded  between  them  ;  by  which  it  had  been  agreed, 
than  oase  of  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Milan,  he  idiould  pro- 
vide ioT  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should 
subsidise  and  maintain  for  the  ..aame  purpose «  body  of  three 

*  A  more  particular  account  of  the  xnotiTeg  and  effect  of  Uiis  letter  is  given 
bj  Roemini,  toL  i.  p.  52d*. 
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thonBand  Swiss  mercenaries.  When,  however,  the  king 
required  the  stipuhited  idd,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  inahilily  ;  hut  had  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  a  hody  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had  at  lengdi 
taken  the  field  and  proceeded  hy  slow  marches  to  Bologna, 
without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence  to  his  former 
engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bihhiena  had  indeed  departed 
on  his  emhassy,  hut  he  had  stopped  at  Ruhiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness ;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  Ihe  first  month's  pay 
for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis  on  condescending  to 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  c^  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  <rf  Leo  X.  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
had  been  the  aggrandisement,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
family,  which  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
had  placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  yojong  man  had 
prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was  inclined  to 
make  in  his  favour ;  and  an  untimely  death  had  blighted  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  After  this 
event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally  turned  towards 
his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  felt  no  scruples  in  availing  himself 
of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near  kindred  to  the 
pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So  evidently  did  the 
death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Lorenzo, 
that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having  treacheroiusly 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  to  his  own  promotion:*  but  accusations  of  tiiis  nature, 
which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no  credit;  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  such  motives 

*  Leoni,  Vita  di  FnnoMco  Mam  dnca  dTrbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  165. 
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cotdd  coimteiTail  that  love  of  kindred  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  of  society. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  occasioned  hy  the 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated design  against  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  hie 
family  to  a  sovereign  rank.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
this  design  Leo  was  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  ambition, 
but  by  his  resentment  against  the  duke,  who  had  on  several 
occasions  manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Horence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance  as 
general  of  the  church  ;  although  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
imcle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however,  cautiously 
suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Among  these  Leo  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence ;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from 
his  dominions ;  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in 
refusing  those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he 
had  positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible 
reasons,  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was 
no  sooner  apprised  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to 
Fesaro.  Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose 
he  despatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of 
the  duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to 
expect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  difficulty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
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towards  the  repres^tatire  of  a  fSeumly  winch  hud  so  long  been 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  with  his  own»  aod  which 
had  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attaidiment,  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  tfadr  caiamitiMy 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  She  reminded  the  pope 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  subflisted  between  the  duke 
and  his  late  brother  Giuliano,  who  had  always-  anrewed  the 
warmest  attachment  towiuds  tilie  family  of  his  protectors ;  and 
she  declared  that  it  would  be  an  instance  of  ingratitnde,  which 
she  could  not  bdiere  would  be  conntenaneed  by  so  generous 
and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  was  umyersBlly 
esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  aa  infant^ 
had  so  often  been  caressed  in  her  arms,  should  now  rise  up 
against  his  benefactors,  and  espdl  liiem  from  the  Teiy  piaee 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  kindness  to  him.  TlMse 
supplications  had,  however,  little  effect  en  the  determuiatMia  of 
the  pontiff;  who  infonned  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that  he 
expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Biome,  aecording 
to  the  tenor  of  Ihe  monitory ;  the  term  (^  which  bimng  now 
nearly  expired,  he  should  from  his  personal  respect  to  her, 
enlarge  for  a  few  days.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  to  Rome, 
the  duke  retired  from.  Pesaro  to  the  court  of  his  fatiier-in-law, 
Francesco  Gonzago,  at  Mantua,  whether  he  had  already  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and  ^smily,  having  first  gar- 
risoned the  citadel  of  Pesaro  wilii  ibree  thousand  meoy  the 
command  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  TranquiUo  da  Mondolfo,  an 
officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidOTce.  Availing  himself 
of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree  of  excommanieati<m,  by  which 
the  duke  was  declared  a  rebdL,  and  deprived  of  his  titles  and 
offices,  and  all  the  cities  in  the  state  of  Urbine  were  placed 
under  an  interdict,  as  long  as  they  avowed  their  allegiance  to 
him.  The  princes  of  Christendom  were  admonished  not  to 
afford  him  any  assistance,  aad  even  the  duchess  Ehzahetta  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry,  arising  from  the  territories  of  her  late 
husband.*  At  the  same  time  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general 
of  the  church,  accompanied  by  the  experienced  commander 
Eenzo  da  Ceri,  enter^  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  by  way  <ff  Bo* 

*  Leoni,  lib.  n.^  180. 
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magna*  at  theliead  of  obi&  thousaAdmea  at  arms,  one  tboaaand 
light  hovBet  and  twelye  tboiiAand  infantry,  YiUSlo  Vitelli,  with 
mpwards  of  two  thoiuaQd  meB»  attacked  the  dominiona  of  th^ 
duke  on  the  aide  of  Lamole»  and  GioYan^PaoW  Baglione,  at- 
tended by  an  apostolic  commisAaiy,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
of  Urbino,  by  way  of  Gubbio.  Sueh  a^  attack  wae  irresistible ; 
and  the  duke  himself,  being  apprised  of  the  forces  brought 
again^  him,  conceded  to  his  subjects,  in  express  terms*  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  such  stipulations  with  the  oonquercNrs  as 
they  might  think  conduciye  to  tbeir  owb  safety.*  The  city  of 
Urbino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this 
ejMBnple  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places, 
except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortiresses  of  Simgag)ia» 
San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two 
days,  Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro 
had  been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  if  effectual 
assistance  did  not  arriye  within  twenty  days  ;  but  when  the 
time  bad  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his  artil- 
lery. The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced,  soon, 
however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
seizing  upon  their  leader,  delireired  him  up,  as  the  price  of 
their  own  security,  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal  troops, 
who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  f  The  fortresses 
of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  immediately  surrendered  ;  but 
Ihat  of  St.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned,  and  situated  on  a  pror 
cipiious  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable.  After  a  si^e  of  three 
months,  its  conquest  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the  con- 
trivance and  exertions  of  a  master-caa^enter,  who,  having 
ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  o£  the  rock,  and  concealed 
himself  by  day  under  its  projections  and  cavities,  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  fix  their  ladders,  by  means  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  swor 
mit ;  a  part  oi  whom,  carrying  six  stand«urds,  having  scaled  the 
walk,  the  garrison,  conceiving  the  pla43e  was  stormed,  abandoned 
its  d^enoe,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers.  . 
The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished^ 

*  Guiceard,  lib.  ^m.  vol.  n.  p.  17. 

•^  aniocHd,  lib*  ziL  vol.  ii.  p.  118.    But  Leom  anerti,  tiiat  HoudoUb  waa 
tfwcntod  Qootniy  to  liia  «a|itiiilata(m  ynih  homaa^. 
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Leo  invested  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  in 
order  to  give  greater  validity  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caused 
it  to  be  authenticated  by  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
cardinals,  excepting  only  Domendo  Grimani,  bishop  of  Urbino, 
who  refused  to  concur  in  despoiling  the  duke  of  his  dominions. 
Fearful,  however,  of  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
pope,  Grimani,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from  his  ecclesi- 
astical censures  ;  but  Leo  refused  him  even  this  consolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it  <<  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 
Thus  the  man,  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
pope  ;  and  thus  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  all  Christendom 
was  intrusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his  resentment  of 
all  his  possessions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon  him  even  in 
the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  immense  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  committed  to  Odet 
de  Foix,  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  important  services  in  Italy.  The  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  powerful  garri- 
sons of  German  and  Spanish  troops,  by  which  they  were 
defended.  On  the  disgracefdl  return  of  the  emperor  elect  to 
Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these 
important  places.  They  increased  the  number  of  their  troops, 
the  chief  direction  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who 
was  joined  under  the  walls  of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  lances,  and  $ve  thousand  French  infantry. 
After  bombarding  that  city  for  several  days  with  forty-eight 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the  French  and  Venetian  generals 
compelled  the  besieged  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  effectual  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
days,  they  should  surrender  the  place.  The  vigilance  of  the 
besiegers  having  prevented  the  approach  of  the  expected  sue- 
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cotirs,  this  city,  on  the  day  appointed,  once  more  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  major 
part  of  its  inhahitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona  was 
not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now  indeed 
increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended 
hy  Marc- Antonio  Oolonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
enemies.  So  numerous  a  hody  within  the  walls,  whilst  it  dis- 
couraged the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  suggested  to 
them  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.  They, 
therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The  besiegers,  however, 
soon  began  to  find  that  the  inconveniences  which  they  them- 
selves experienced  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  besieged.  After  having  been  obliged 
to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their  support  the  surrounding 
country,  they  resolved  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  city.  The  artillery  was  therefore  employed 
wit^  unceasing  activity  ;  the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed  so 
as  to  admit  of  an  assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops 
emulated  each  other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  tlus 
occasion  ;  but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Oolonna  resisted 
the  shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications ;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engagements  ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach 
of  his  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October, 
the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense  ;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Oolonna,*  the  besiegers  suddenly 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies,  relin- 
quished their  undertaking. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been  car- 

*  It  was  also  rumonred  that  fifteen  tboasand  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  the  king 
of  England,  were  expected  at  Milan.    Murat,  toL  x.  p.  127. 
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rying  on  among  the  EnropeBii  states,  which,  in  the  event,  not 
only  appeased  these  conteets,  but  hud  the  foundation  of 
that  general  tranqmllity  which  soon  afterwards  ensuedL 
The  sui^icions  entertauaed  by  Franeis  I.  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Leo  X.  had  neceired  oon£nnati<nL  from  maiijr 
concurring  circumstances ;  nor  con  it  be  doubted,,  thi^  in 
his  aversion  to  tibe  establishment*  of  aFreneh  gOTenmoD^iii 
Iti^y,  Leo  was  uniform  and  unalteraUe*  Thia  arersion  had 
been  increased  by  the  c<mdnct  of  the  French  mooareh,  who,  by 
depriving  the  -pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Pama  and  Piaeeaai^ 
had  done  him  ml  injury  which,  from  motives  of  good  policy,  ke 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  oonceseieae 
were  not  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  pepftl  troops^ 
which,  since  the  departure  of  Maro-Antonio  Colonna,  had  beem 
intrusted  to  the  command  (^  his  near  relations  Prospeio  and 
Mutio  Colonna,  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Milanese; 
whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicicm,  they  at  length  retreated  to 
Modena.  Here  an  interview  took  place  between  those  eomr 
menders  aod  Girolamo  Morone,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  preUminaries  for  an  aibtack  upon 
some  part  of  the  state  of  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  Lee  had 
sent  as  his  legate  to  the  Swiss  cantons*  Ennio,  Inahop  of  Ye* 
ruli,  for  the  pmrpose,  as  Francis  rightly  conjectured,  of  indncing 
them  to  engage  their  services  to  his  enemies.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  king  manifested  seme  hesitation  in  permitting 
the  pope  to  receive  Sie  emoluments  arising  from  the  tenths  of 
the  benefices  in  France,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Concordat ;  but 
afterwards,  either  supjffessing  his  displeasure,  or  being  yet  de* 
sirous  of  obtainis^  tibe  lavour  of  the  pontiff^  he  not  only  assented 
to  this  claim,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  his  fneodship  by  other 
acts  of  kindness.  He  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  a  refenne 
from  the  states  of  Mirandola^  Carjn,  mad  Corrsggio,  as  lord  pa* 
ramomit  of  diose  places,  on  being  informed  that  the  pope  had  re- 
ceived them  under  his  protection.  He  also  affected  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  his  &voante  object  of  an 
attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  powerful  armer 
ment  at  Marseilles,  under  the  commaad  of  Pietro  Kavanre,* 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barbery,  whose  cor- 

*  GKuectMd.  Ub.  zil  voL  ii.  p.  119. 
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Bsm  infested  iha  Medtittrreimn,  tsod  ivho  htA  probably 
increaaaod  the  piooB  hatred  of  the  pontiff  hj  their  saerHegiooB 
attack  upon  his  person.  Well  aware^  however,  that  all  attemptii 
to  reooneile  ifae  pontiff  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
French  in  Italy  might  prove  fruitleBs,  he  toined  his  views*  to- 
wards another  qaartor,  and  determined  to  seenre  his  Milanese 
possessions  by  accommodating  his  difierenees  with  the  jonng 
Idng  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  both  parties 
from  such  a  treaty  were  ohvions.  The  aoeesuon  of  Charles  to 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors  was  not  unattended  by  diffioulties, 
and  in  particular  his  Neapolitan  dra&imons  were  yet  subject  to 
the  rival  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjoa  and  of  the  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  hoiee  of  Aragm.  The  bans  of  this  negotiation 
was,  thevefore,  the  quieting  and  defending  each  otiier  in  the  pos^ 
sessions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.  On  the  thir^ 
teenth  day  of  August,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon,^ 
that  the  treaty  of  amity  concluded  between  the  two  menarchs 
at  Paris,  in  Ihe  year  1514,  should  be  renewed  and  confirmed, 
and  that  tiiey  should  assist  each  otiier  as  well  in  th^  defence  of 
their  respeetive  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  as  in  any 
just  conquest  which  either  of  them  might  undertake.  In  ord^ 
to  confirm  this  connexion,  it  was  further  concluded,  that  Francis 
should  give  his  daughter  Louisa,  -tiben  only  one  year  of  age.  In 
marriage  to  Charles,  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that  on  such 
marriage,  Charles  should  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  fiimily  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  By 
the  same  treaty  the  rights  of  the  family  of  D'Albret  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  diseordant  interests  of  the  Yene- 
tians  and  the  emperor  elect,  were  particularly  attended  to  and 
arranged ;  and  a  power  was  reserved  for  Maximilian  to  aoeede 
to  tiie  league  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  two  months^  The 
pope  was  particularly  named  as  the  ally  of  both  parties  ;  but 
th»  was  well  uaderstOMl  to  be  merely  in  respect  oi  his  dignity, 
and  not  under  any  expectation  that  he  w«s  likely  to  assent  to 
the  treatyt* 

No  sooner  wwa  Leo.  apprised  of  ^bsae  n^otiations,  than  h« 
employed  aHhis  astandaJlhisiDAucDoe  to  prevent  the  Spauih 
monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  ;  but  find- 

*  Du  Mont.  Yol.  iv.  par,  i.  pt  Stt,.   Bmbi,  ItaL  Bd.  toI.  n.  p*  1S9^ 
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ing  that  his  interference  for  this  pmpofle  was  not  likd j  to  arail, 
he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  this  treaty, 
by  another  alliance,  equally  formidable.  To  this  end  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to  imite 
with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  also  the  address  to  pre- 
yail  on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede.  But  although  Leo  had 
been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he  decUned  being 
nominated  as  an  ostennble  party,  and  requested  that  power 
might  be  reserred  to  him  to  join  in  it  at  a  future  time.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  twenty-ninl^ 
day  of  October,  1516,*  the  anperor  elect,  and  Ike  kings  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other  against  any 
power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states ;  and  the  con- 
tingency of  each  party  was  settled  at  five  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  farther  stipulated  that  all  poten- 
tates and  states,  that  might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the 
league,  should  be  admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  a 
party,  they  declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league. 
Such  were  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  ; 
but,  by  a  separate  article,  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endea- 
vours should  be  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
as  were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should 
pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Swiss,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.^  The 
consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  tiiis  formidable  combina- 
tion were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or  duplicity  of 
the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  same  instant  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
j  afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of  Noyon,  which  was 
^  intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surren- 
dered to  the  Venetians.  A  further  agreement  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor 
elect,  which  terminated  for  a  time  the  otiier  objects  of  their  dis- 
pute.    On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 

•  Bymer,  FoDdeia,  vol.  vL  par.  i.  p.  121.  Da  Mont,  Sapplem.  torn,  iii.pur.  i. 
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Francis  I.  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  dose  connexion  that  has 
since  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful  sove- 
reigns ;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of  ^ 
that  tranquillity  which  he  had  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  done 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff 
to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 
heart ;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held  by 
two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or  whose 
closer  alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.  This, 
therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see  effected ; 
and  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disapprobation,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  for  the  present  precluded  from  all  means  of 
interrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a  regard  for  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of  political  sagacity 
which  does  credit  to  his  discernment;  subsequent  events' 
having  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
pontiff  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  Italy  were  too  well 
founded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death,  exhibited 
scenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the  rival  monarchs 
of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  had 
before  occurred ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become 
the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it, 
with  ciroumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  t 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
CondoUieri ;  who,  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  ihem  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the 

•  Mont.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  130.    ligne  do  Cimb.  liv.  v. 
t  Bobertton'i  Clwrlet  Y.,  book  It. 
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exiled  duke  of  Urbino  had  bnguii  to  coUeot  a  militai^  Ibroe, 
for  the  purpose  of  attemptiiig  the  reoovery  of  his  doimniwifu* 
In  the  month  of  Januaiy,  15 17,  he  assembled  his  troops, 
wiochi  then  amofonted  to  fire  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  most 
of  wh<Mn  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  Verona,  three 
thousand  Italian  stipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  com- 
manded by  Federigo  Gonzago,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  who  ayoired  a 
mortal  enmity  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  on  account  of  a  personal 
a&ont  which  he  had  received  from  him.  With  this  army  the 
exiled  duke  began  his  march  ;  having,  as  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  ooUege  of  cardinals,  in 
which  he  declares  himself  a  futhful  and  obedient  son  of  the 
ohuroh ;  complains  of  the  unexampled  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued 
with  all  the  yidenoe  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  that  his 
life  had  been  frequently  attempted,  both  by  poison  and  by 
force ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  states  of 
the  church  further  than  might  be  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
his  just  rights.  Me  then  took  the  rente  of  Bomagna,  and 
arriving  at  Cesena,  passed  the  river  Savio  under  the  walls  of 
that  place,  without  intem^tion  from  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who 
was  then  with  a  considerable  force  within  the  city.  The 
sapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated  the  vigilance  of  the 
papal  conmianders.  A  few  fortresses  of  litde  importance, 
wluoh  had  opposed  his  progress,  were  stormed,  and  tiie  garri- 
Boaa  treated  with  great  severity.  Arriving  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, he  found  his  capital  defended  only  by  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  £ow  weeks  the  duke,  without  a  single  engagement  of 
any  importance,  found  himself  as  suddenly  restored  to  his 
authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inex- 
pressible chagrin  to  the  pope,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a 'territory  which  he  had  considered  as  effectually  secured 
to  his  family,  but  as  it  indicated  a  hoi^e  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the   ambassador  of  the  French 

*  Mufat,  An.  toL  x.  p.  131. 
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monarch  on  l^e  conduet  of  Lautree,  who  had  permitted  Fed- 
erigo  da  Bozzolo,  one  of  his  stipendiaries,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  duke.  He  ahio  comphdned  to  the  emperor 
elect,  MazimiHan,  and  to  the  yomig  monardi  of  Spain,  that 
their  troops  had  heen  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the 
church,  which  he  strongly  insinuated  would  not  hare  heen 
done  without  their  privity  and  assent.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  these  remonstrances,  he  resorted  to  his  pontifical  autho- 
rity, and  issued  his  hriefs,  requiring  the  assistance  of  all  the 
jHinces  of  Christendom  against  a  rehel  and  a  traitor,  who  had 
not  only  opposed  himself  in  open  arms  against  his  paramount 
lord,  hut  had  tlnx>wn  off  all  reverence  to  the  holy  see.*  These 
representations  were  not  without  their  effect.  The  friendship 
of  a  pontiff,  who  hy  his  talents  and  vigilance,  no  less  than  by 
his  high  office,  had  obtained  so  considerable  an  infinencc  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  was,  without  long  hesitation,  preferred  to  the 
disinterested  task  of  vindicating  tiie  rights  of  a  petty  soto- 
reign,  whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions  undoubtedly 
given  just  cause  for  reprehension.  The  Spanish  king  not  only 
exculpated  himself  from  aU  share  in  the  transaction,  but  im- 
mediately admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the  serviee  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino.  He  also  directed  the  count  of  Potenza  to 
proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances  to  the  aid  of  the 
pope,  and  m  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
deprived  the  duke  of  Urbino  of  the  ducal  territory  of  Sora, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  within  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Francis  I.,  although  jtmtly  sus^cious  of  t^e  inten- 
sions of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  his  assistanoe  a  body  of  three 
hundred  lances ;  but  this  reinforcement  was  accompanied  by 
many  complaints  of  the  non-observance  by  the  pope  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Bologna.  The 
imjnstifiable  severity  exercised  by  Leo  against  the  exiled  duke 
of  Urbino,  and  particularly  his  cruelty,  in  depriving  both  the 
dowager  duchess  and  the  wife  of  the  reigning  duke  of  the  reve- 
nues appdnted  for  their  support,  had  also  been  warmly  arnmad- 
T^ted  on  by  ihe  duchess  of  AngoidSme,  mother  of  the  French 

*  On  tliis  ^occasion  Leo  \nrote  to  Henry  viil.,  repregenting  tbe  drarch  u 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  entreating  his  immediate  and 
effectual  assistance.     Rymeri  Feed.  lY.  p.  1,  p.  185. 
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monarch,  who  possessed  great  influence  with  her  son,  and 
resented  with  commendable  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of 
her  own  sex.  Leo,  being  privately  informed  of  this  cireum  • 
stance,  and  conscious  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for 
complaint,  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  the 
assistance  offered  to  him  by  the  king.  These  difficulties  were 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his 
name,  and  the  assistance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  by 
which  ihey  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
twdve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  league,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino.^  The  king 
further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired, against  the  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  church ; 
but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  separate  brief  not  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On 
this  occasion  Francis  again  insisted  with  great  earnestness  on 
the  restitution  of  Modena  and  Beggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
but  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  make  such  a  request,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  another  of  the  vassals 
of  the  church.  Such,  however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the 
king,  that  Leo  at  length  consented,  by  a  written  engagement, 
to  restore  those  places  to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  &e  term 
of  seven  months ;  a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  he  never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  king ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances wluch  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  him  in  the  breach  of  it.* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
increase  ihe  forces  imder  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo  ; 
which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 
hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  composed 
of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss 

*  Muratori,  An.  z.  132. 
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Spaniards,  and  Italians,*  the  immediate  commaiid  of  which, 
imder  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  was  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Geri. 
Of  this  force  a  considerable  part  was  concentrated  at  Pesaro ; 
but  at  the  time  when  hostilities  were  expected  to  commence,  a 
herald  arrived  at  Pesaro,  to  demand  a  safe-conduct  for  two  per- 
sons who  were  authorised  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  impart  a 
message  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  necessary  credentials 
were  accordingly  given,  when  Snares  di  Lione,  a  Spanish  officer, 
and  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the  duke,  were  introduced  in  a 
public  audience  ;  but  instead  of  announcing  any  proposition  of 
submission  or  acconmiodation,  as  was  probably  expected  from 
them,  the  secretary  read  aloud  a  challenge  from  the  duke, 
addressed  to  Lorenzo ;  by  which  he  proposed,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
warfare,  the  contending  parties  should  terminate  the  contest  by 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at 
the  choice  of  Lorenzo  ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand  ;  concluding 
with  an  offer  to  Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
decide  their  differences  by  single  combat,  f 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  af&ont,  was  to  commit  the 
bearers  of  it  to  prison.^*  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  liberated 
the  Spaniard  ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of  the  duke  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  measures  and 
intentions  of  his  master,  and  particularly  as  to  the  persons  who 
had  stimulated  and  abetted  lum  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use 
of  torture  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  a  person  who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction 
of  a  safe-conduct ;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to 
have  served  only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
already  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
monarch.^ 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  du^e 
being  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversaries.     After 

*  Leoui,  lib.  ii.  Guicciardini  states  the  amount  at  1000  jaen  at  anns,  1000 
liglit-liorse,  and  15,000  in&ntry. 

t  This  singular  document  is  preserved  hy  Leoni«  in  his  Idfe  of  Fr.  Maria, 
duke  of  Urbino. 
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aeyeral  marements  and  fiartial'  contests  on  tke  banks  of  the  met 
Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fossombrone,  in  whieh  tbe  odebrated 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  then  rery  young,  gave  jui 
earnest  of  those  military  talents  which  he  afterwards  more  follj 
displayed,'*  the  armies  arrived  within  a  mile  of  each  other  near 
Monte  Baroccio.  A  decisive  conflict  now  seemed  inevitable,  but 
Lorenzo  lost  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  his  adversaiieB 
to  an  engagement,  and  Bufi!^:ed  them  to  withdraw  from  a  situi^ 
tion  of  aclmowledged  danger,  into  a  place  where  they  might 
either  accept  or  decline  the  combat.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
arms,  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  for  cre- 
ating dissensions  among  his  adversaries,  and  particularly  for 
detaching  the  Gascons  from  the  service  of  Lorenzo.  To  this 
end  he  transmitted  to  thdr  commanders  certain  letters,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  secretary  of  Lorenzo 
at  Saltara,  which  place  had  been  oecupied  by  the  duke  imme* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  pi^ial  troops.  By  these  letters 
it  appeared  that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  extravagant 
expense  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  eizpressed  his 
wishes  that  they  would  return  to  France.  Hence  a  consider«> 
able  ferment  arose  in  the  army,  which,  combining  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  situation,  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining  provi- 
sions, and  perlu^s  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  their  position,  and  to 
retire,  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force,  into  the  Yicariato. 
After  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Oostanza,  which  was  carried 
by  storm,  and  delivered  up  to  be  foundered  by  the  Gascons,  the 
papal  troops  encamped  before  Mondolfo,  the  strongest  fortress 
in  that  district.  Here  an  event  occurred  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders.  On  planting  the  artillery 
for  the  attack  of  the  place,  it  appeared  that  the  engineers  of 
the  papal  army,  either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  had 
chosen  such  a  station  as  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  flre  of  the 
garrison,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  captains  and  seve-- 
ral  other  men  were  killed.  Exasperated  at  this  misconduct, 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon<* 
strances  of  his  officers  ;  where,  afi;er  having  with  great  labour 
and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  he 
was,  when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  garrison,  which 
founded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only  ren- 
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dsred  Inni  iaeapiible  Ibr  tODM  time  of  Airtiier  ezertioii,  Imi 
greatly  endangered  Mb  life.^' 

On  the  amTal  of  tlds  inlbnnatian  at  Rome,  Leo  instanilj 
dei^tciied  the  cardiaAi  Giulio  de'  Medici  to  take  upon  him  the 
chief  ooMimaiid  of  the  papal  amy.  On  his  arriral  he  found  it 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder.  The  private  dispates  and 
pero(nal  qoarrels  of  the  8<ddien  of  different  nations  had  heen 
espoused  by  i^kar  respeotife  commanders,  and  the  Germans, 
j^aaiards,  and  Italians,  inetead  of  o^^sing  the  enemy,  had 
anned  against  each  other;  in  coDseqnence  of  which  sereral 
afivfs  kuLtakai  pbos^  in  which  some  of  the  parties  had  lost 
their  iires.  The  firat  measm:^  ad<^ted  by  the  papal  legate,  was 
to  difide  the  troops  ef  each  nation  from  those  of  the  otliers» 
and  to  order  tibom  into  separate  cantonments.  This  tadc« 
although  higMy  proper,  was  not  canied  into  effect  without 
eonsiderabie  personal  dango'  to  Ihe  cardinal,  and  gave  such 
dissatisfiBCtioii,  ihat  several  considerable  bodies  of  troops  quitted 
the  service  of  the  pontiff,  and  repaired  to  the  standud  of  the 
duke  of  XJrbino.  If,  at  this  juncture,  the  dtdce  had  hastened 
to  the  attack  of  his  adfersaries,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
obtaiaed  an  easy-and  decisive  victory ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
intention  of  the  conmianders  from  a  general  view  of  the  contest, 
it  seems  to  have  beoi  equally  Ihe  policy  of  both  these  rivals  to 
decline  an  engagement^  and  rather  to  circumvent  each  other  by 
deceit,  than  to  trust  to  the  op^i  decision  of  arms.  Instead  oi 
^posing  his  oiemies  in  the  fidid,  the  duke  of  XJrbino  marched 
towards  Pern^a,  leaving  his  own  territories  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  his  adversaries.  Having  obtained  Ihe  surrender  of 
this  place  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  Gian-Paolo 
BagUcnd,  the  Florentine  commandant,  he  began  to  threaten 'die 
states  of  Tuscany ;  but  on  receivii^  information  of  the  progress 
of  the  papal  troops  in  XJrbino,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 
hastened  to  the  d^ence  of  his  capital.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  fortress  of  Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards 
the  ^Florentine  state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  ^e 
otadel  of  Anghiari;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  courage  of 
ih»  garrison  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  the  place, 
he  withdrew  his  troops  under  the  Apennines  between  Borgo 
and  Castello,  uncertam  what  comrse  he  should  next  pursue, 
and  eihaisted  with  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which  by  one 
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great  effort  he  miglit  hare  terminated  both  to  his  honour  and 
adranlage. 

In  the  hopeless  situation  to  which  the  duke  was  reduced, 
surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  subsbtence,  and  sppre- 
hensire  at  erery  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  negotiation  was,  howerer,  entered  into 
on  his  part  under  the  most  unfarourable  auspices^  The 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  France  had  seen  with  mutual 
jealousy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  employed  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  fipprehensions 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the 
possessions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy,  The  remon* 
strances  of  the  pope  to  those  iy.onarchs,  to  recall  their  subjects 
from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  were  also  urged  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted  without 
giving  open  cause  of  offence,  and  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties.  His  efforts  to  this  effect  were  seconded  by  those  of 
the  French  commander  L'Escii,  and  as  the  duke  appeared 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed,  orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  then  in  his 
service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and  to  repair  to  that  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke 
was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions,  and  accept  from  the 
pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims  ;  but  although  he  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  his 
rights.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  he  and  his  followers 
should,  on  his  relinquishing  his  territories  to  the  pope,  be  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures  ;  that  his  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  accoimt  of  their  adherence  to  him ;  that 
the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  wife,  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and 
personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  there 
should  be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  his 
grandfather  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  With  these  terms  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke  having  been 
allowed  to  repair  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
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execution  the  articles  agreed  to  in  his  farour,  there  assented  to 
the  treaty."  On  the  same  day  he  quitted  tiie  city  under  an 
escort  of  French  cavahy,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took 
up  his  residence  with  his  father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
**  to  enjoy,"  says  his  hiographer  Leoni,  *'  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  lahours.  Thus," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
months,  terminate  the  war  of  Urhino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only 
purchased  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his  states, 
and  his  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Urhino,  lost  indeed  hy  the  trial  of  arms,  hut  ohtained  hy  the 
influence  of  his  authority."  Without  whoUy  agreeing  with  this 
author  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  exiled  duke,  it  must  he  confessed  that  the  motives  of  the 
pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpahle  as  the  conduct  of 
his  commanders  was  ^sgraceful ;  whilst  the  enormous  ex* 
penses  which  he  incurred  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  induced 
him  to  resort  to  those  measures  for  replenishing  it  which  were 
shortiy  afterwards  productive  of  such  diisastrous  consequences  to 
the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urhino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome,  the  ohject  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  pope 
hy  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of  religion  had  not  heen  already 
sufficientiy  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might  have  shua- 
dered  to  hear  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among 
the  memhers  of  the  sacred  coUege.  The  chief  instigator  of 
this  attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  hrother  of 
Borghese  Petrucci,  who  had  lately  heen  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity in  Siena,  and  expelled  from  that  place  hy  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  This  total  suhversion  of  the  dignity  and  fortunes 
of  his  family,  which  had  heen  accompanied  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  own  hereditary  revenues,  simk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
the  cardinal*  He  considered  the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this 
transaction  as  in  itself  highly  oppressive  and  unjust ;  hut  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  services  rendered  hy  ms  father  Pan* 
dolfo  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration 
to  Florence  as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected 
the  very  active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest 
of  the  younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his   high 
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UgBoltft  bk  Towntment  rose  to  Mioh  a  degree  as  eoeld  not  be 
vestnuiied  oMier  by  iht  ssose  of  guib  or  the  fear  of  fRmislir 
Bent,  in  ^»  first  paroxyaias  of  Ins  aager  he  deteimiiied  te 
assassinale  tibe'pope  with  his  own  faand  ;  bet  fnm  this  he  was 
deterred  bj  ihe  dyBScol^  of  eifeetiiig  Ms  pnipose,  rather  than 
by  ^e  hcmor  of  sneh  a  crime,  or  the  scandal  tibst  mnst  haTe 
Arisen  to  the  ehurch  from  the  nrarder  of  a  f^e  by  the  heads 
of  a  cardinal.*  Changing,  therefore^  his  means,  but  not  his 
olijeot,  heTSsol^ped  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  whieh  pur- 
pose he  engaged,  as  the  partner  of  his  gmh,  Battista  da  VeroeUi, 
a  odebratwi  praotitmer  of  surgery  at  Rome.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  aeoomplidbed  was  agreed  upon.!  During 
the  absenee  of  the  smrgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  en 
aecoont  ci  a  dangerous  and  painfal  eomplauit,  with  which  he 
had  long  be«i  afflicted,  Battista  was  intrsdaced  to  him  as  a 
perrnn  of  fii:^»erior  shill ;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  hy  a  fortunate 
d^caey,  and  oentrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants, 
refused  to  discover  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  intended 
to  hum  nanglod  the  mgredieiits  of  poison  in  the  medicaments 
io  be  epi^ed.  The  impatience  of  Petrueci  ccold  not,  howenrer, 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  iniroluntarify  hurst  lorth  In 
ewnidaints  against  the  ingratitnde  of  die  pontiff,  and  in  ezpres- 
VMS  of  enmity  and  reienge.  This  conduct  soon  attracted 
nelioe,  and  Petmeei,  being  aware  of  the  dangw  whioh  he  had 
ncwied  by  his  impmdexuie,  thooght  it  expedient  to  retire  for 
a  short  time  from  Beme.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his 
projeot,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  secretary,  Antonio 
Kino,  who  was 'to  aecdeiate  its  exeeution  in  his  absence,  and 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  interchange  of  lettofs. 
Berne  <^  these  being  interoepted,  soiioientfy'  disclosed  the 
erhmnal  nature  sii  ^  eorrespondenoe ;  and  Leo,  under  Ihe 
pretext  ai  eonsidting  with  PMrueoi  on  the  arrangement  of  his 
fiuBily  concerns,  lequiied  his  presence  in  Bonke.  Conscious  of 
his  guSH,  Petrucei  man^ested  some  lehictance  in  eoniplying 
with  this  request,  but  Leo  removed  his  apprehensions  by  grant- 
ii^  him  a  safe-condnot,  at  the  same  time  ondortaking,  by  his 
sofanm  pTOBMse  to  the  (Spaniidi  ambassador,  not  to  Tiokte  his 
'Own  act.     Ooniiimg  in  assaranees  ao  solomidy  sawotiofiod, 

o  Ghdotiaid. li^mi.  p.  116.    J«n,TitftlMa.X  hhir. 
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Febnieei  instftaily  repaired  to  Rome.  On  las  arrival  he  was 
introduced,  in  company  with  the  cardinal  Bandinello  de*  Sauli» 
into  the  chamber  c^  the  pope,  where  they  were  both  secured  by 
the  guards,  and  committed  prisonerft  to  tiie  caatle.of  S«  Angelo. 
Against  these  proceedings  the  Spanish  anhaesador  loudly 
remonstrated,  asserting,  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
the  safety  of  Petruociy  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engage- 
ment of  his  sovereign.*  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to 
justify  his  conduct.  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument 
of  safe-conduct,  however  foU  and  explicit,  could  be  allowed  to 
avail  a  person  who  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  unless  the  crime  was  therein  expressly  mentioned.  He 
contended  that  the  same  rule  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of 
murder  by  poison  ;  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred  by  all  lawa» 
human  and  divine.  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the  pontiff  did 
not  scruple  to  violate  that  good  faith,  of  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  exanqde,  and  condescended 
to  use  against  his  adversary  the  same  treachery  which  had  been 
employed  against  himself.  The  measures  thus  adopted  Leo 
communicated  by  official  letters  to  the  other  European  poten- 
tates, well  knowing  that  great  interest  would  be  xnade  by  the 
cardinals  to  screen  their  offending  brethren  from  a  punishmeot 
which  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  whole  college.! 

The  surgeon  Battista,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was  soon 
afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome.  Another  person 
named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  served  the  family  of  Petrucci 
in  a  military  capacity,  was  also  taken  into  custody  ;  and  the 
delinquents  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  procurator-fiscal, 
Mario  Perusco.  From  the  confessions  of  these  wretched  men, 
the  guilt  of  Petrucci  was  apparent,  and  there  was  also  great 
reason  to  suspect,  that  not  only  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  but 
several  other  members  of  the  college,  had  been  priyy  to  his 
designs.  Leo,  therefore,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
cardinals  in  full  consistory,  to  inform  them  of  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  confession  from  such 
of  them  as  he  suq>ected  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  ibeen 
■•  • 

*  Guicdaid.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
f  The  Letter  of  Leo  to  Heiuy  YIII.  it  given  in  fiejner  vL  par.  1,  p.  1S4. 
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fixed  for  tilie  twenty-second  of  Maj,  Leo  became  bo  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried 
among  the  cardinals,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  determined,  howerer,  to  secure  the  person 
of  Raffaello  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  who  since  the  time 
of  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which  he  had 
acted  a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involimtary  part,  had  now 
sat  in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  great  wealth 
and  splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  college.  The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  of 
the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  from  the  consistory,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion.^ **  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for  the 
cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an  hour. 
As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long  interview,"  says  this  vigilant 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  **  I  looked  through  an  opening  of 
the  door,  and  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope  the  captain 
of  the  palace,  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arms.  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  some  untoward  circumstance  ;  but  I  remained  silent. 
Seeing,  however,  the  cardinab  S.  Georgio  and  Famese  enter 
the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheerfulness,  I  concluded  that 
the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him  respecting  a  pro- 
motion of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  entered,  than  the 
pope,  who  commonly  walked  very  deliberately  between  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and,  shutting  the  door,  left  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio 
with  the  guards.  Gr^tly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole.  We  arrayed  him  with 
the  stole.  He  was  pale  and  much  agitated.  He  then  ordered 
me,  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  usuid,  to  send  all  the  cardinals 
frt>m  the  consistory,  and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice, 
to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.  I  obeyed  ;  and  no  longer 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  was  arrested. 
The  other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proceedings  ;  but  the  pope  soon  after- 

*  Notices  des  MSS.  dn  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  599.    Pur.  1789. 
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waids  explained  them  lumself ,  by  informing  us  ihat  the  two 
cardinals  in  prison  had  declared  that  the  cardinal  S«  Georgio 
was  their  accomplice;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poison  the 
pope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We  conld 
scarcelj  believe  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio,  whose  pru- 
dence and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  hare  engaged  in 
such  a  plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not  hare 
made  his  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
this  accusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to  reyenge 
himself  for  former  injuries.  However  ibis  may  be,  all  that 
the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  net  be 
sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remain  under 
arrest  at  the  palace.  A  few  ^ys  afterwards  he  was,  however, 
ordered  into  closer  custody." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  June  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
cardinals  ;  and  after  bitterly  complaimng  that  his  life  should 
have  been  so  cruelly  and  insidiouAy  attempted,  by  those  who, 
having  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
principal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all 
others  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindness 
and  liberality  which  he  had  imiformly  shown  to  every  individual 
of  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which  had  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return,* 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of  their  members 
were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called  upon  the  guilty 
to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  confession,  threatening  that 
otherwise  he  would  immediately  order  them  into  custody.  By 
the  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals,  Remolini,  Accolti,  and 
Famese,t  each  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath, 
the  interrogatory  whether  they  were  guilty,  '^fhen  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  he 
denied  the  fact ;  but  upon  further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate, 
and  with  many  tears  acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  his 
life  to  the  discretion  of  the  pon1&.  Leo  then  observed,  that 
there  was  yet  another  concealed  traitor,  when  the  three  cardi- 
nals before  mentioned,  turning  to  Adrian  di  Oometo,  cardinal 
of  S.  Orisogono,  advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  him« 
self.     With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.     It 

*  GniedMd.  Hb.  ziS.  vol.  iL  p.  145.  f  Fabron.  p.  lie. 
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wms  then  determined  that  tlie  pemtent  ear^mak,  after  pagriaf^ 
a  heavy  fine,  should  he  restored  to  faTOor.  Thia  fine  was 
settled  at  twenly-five  thousand  dneats  ;*  hot  i^en  thej  had 
raised  that  sum  hy  joint  contiihutiona,  Leo  insisted  that  it  waa 
intended  they  should  each  pay  ihat  amount,  whereupon  thej 
arailed  thonselTeB  of  the  earliest  qiportunity  to  effect  their 
escape  from  the  city.  The  cardinid  of  Yolteira  retired  to 
Fondi,  where  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Frospero 
Oolonna,  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff ;  hut  what  heeame  of 
Adrian  is  wholly  unknown,  no  tidings  hanng  heen  rec^ved  cf 
him  after  his  flight  from  Rome.'* 

The  painful  task  of  punishing  the  authors  and  principal  pro- 
ipoters  of  this  conspiraey  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  hiate 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the  car- 
dinals Petruoei  and  de'  Sauli  no  doubt  was  entertained  ;  yet 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise  ;  as  he  had 
shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the 
pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  elegance  of  his  mannas 
and  eonrersation,  insomuch  as  to  have  been  the  frequent  com- 
panion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.  It 
was,  however,  conjectured,  that  the  prosperity  which  he  thus 
enjoyed,  had  only  served  to  excite  in  him  those  ambitious  ex- 
pectations which  no  reasonable  kindness  could  gratify,  and  Ihat 
he  resented  the  preference  shown  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinal 
Ginlio,  in  c(»ferring  i^on  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Marseilles.t 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity,  it  was  sufficiently 
apparent,  as  well  ircaa  written  documents,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
machinations  of  Petrucci,  and  had  supplied  him  with  money  for 
carrying  them  mto  effect.  During  his  examination  he  is  said 
to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contradicted  himself,  and  given 
evident  symptoms  of  his  guilt ;  whilst  Petrucci,  almost  frantie 
with  rage,  poured  out  his  execrations  against  ^e  pontiff ;  but 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  cm  the  conduct  of  persons  examined 
under  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  rack,  where  hardened  intre- 
pidity may  be  mistak^i  tor  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
corporal  sufferings  for  the  struggling  of  eonsdous  guilt. 

*  Par  de  Grassig.  Guicciard.  lib.  ziit 
t  JoTii,  Vita  LeQ»  \,  Ub.  iv.  p.  76.    FabioB.  Vita  Leon.  X.p.  119. 
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On  die  day  of  PemleecMt,  Leo  baviig  agam  sMembled  ike 
QMPdiiwla,  addreawd  tiiem  in  a  long  aad  pathelie  oration,  in 
which  he  iBAimatod,  ibat  ahfaeogh  he  nighi  legally  and  po- 
perly  have  foeeoded  to  degrade  and  pvmiBh  tike  gvilty,  yet 
he  bad  detanuBied  to  pardan  dieai.  The  eardinalB  present 
acknowledged  his  clemeney  towaidB  Iheir  ofilmding  brethren, 
whereupon  Leo  waa  melted  into  tean.  He  then  went  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  asua,  after  which  his  diqmntions  and  inten- 
tioBfl  eeemed  to  be  asioniahiagiy  ehanged,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  beenL  instigated  to  eonyert  the  pnniehBient  of  the 
offenders  into  a  sovroe  of  gain.  On  the-twentieth  day  of  Jime 
he  pveoeeded  to  degrade  ihe  oaofdiBab  Peitraoei  and  de'  Sonliy 
and  ako  the  cardinal  Biario,  irom  tiieir  dignities,  and  to  deprifv 
them  ^  their  goods  and  ^^desiastical  preferments ;  after  which, 
to  the  temr  and  astoniahmeBt  of  aU  the  momborp  of  the  sacred 
college,  he  delivered  them  over  to  the  secular  power.  During 
this  meeting  of  the  eaasietory,  whi^  eontinned  tiiirteen  hours, 
gpraat  dissensions  and  tamidtB  atrose,  as  well  between  Hke  pope 
and  some  of  the  eardinals,  as  among  the  cardinals  tbemselveis, 
of  whom  only  twelve  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained 
in  ihe  city.  The  sentence  of  deprivation  was  read  by  Pietro 
Bembo.*  On  the  following  night  Petraeci  was  strangled  in 
prisen.*^  The  subordinate  instmments  of  ihis  traachery,  Bat- 
tisU  da  Veroalli  and  Antoaio  Nino,  were  also  sentenced  to 
death*  and  after  suftring  ezeniciating  torments,  were  finallj 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  <piartered.t  The  life  of  the  cardinal 
do'  Saoli  was  spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Oibb,  the 
brotfaer-in-lanr  of  tiie  pontiff  ;'^  and  ahhongh  he  was  condenmed 
to  perpetual  impriasnmeBt,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  middi^  an  humble  sub- 
nwnmfWi,  whidi  -tiie  pope  received  in  a  meet  migraeioos  manner, 
and  answered  by  a  severe  remonstmnoe.  As  the  cardinal  died 
in  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a 
slow  poison  acbiinistared  to  ham  whilst  in  eustody,  by  the  oider 
of  ilMB  pontiff;  an  nccnsatien  which  has  no  foundation,  but  in 
the  hfHrnble  frequency  with  which  eiimee  of  this  natore  were 
dmn  veaorted  to»  and  in  the  idea,  th«t  as  (the  pope  had  always 
traated  the  oaTdmai  widi  distinflniahed  kindness,  lie  could  not 
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fomre  the  injury  meditated  against  him.  The  cardinal  of 
S*  ueor^o  experienced  greater  lenity ;  and  although  he  had  been 
included  in  the  degree  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restored  to 
all  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  the  power  of  roting  in  the 
college  ;  which  incapacity  was  ako  remored  hefore  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.  On  the  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo  used 
expresedons  of  particular  kindness  and  respect ;  solemnly  assur- 
ing him,  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  committed 
against  him,  he  had  whoUy  pardoned  and  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  Riario,  however,  eitiier  humiliated  by  this  transaction, 
or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontLSf,  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so  long  resided  in  the 
greatest  splendour  and  respectability,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  month  of  July, 
1520. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  sacred  coUege  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion.*'  The  motives  of  Petrucci  were 
indeed  sufficientiy  obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  universally 
admitted ;  but  tiie  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinals, 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  merely 
consisted  in  tiieir  not  having  revealed  to  tiie  pope  those  expres- 
sions of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in  their  pre- 
sence.** By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letters  to  interest  the  college 
of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed  on  a  part  of  its  mem- 
bers to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt ;  whilst  others  ctid 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  contrivance  of  the  pon- 
tiff to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the  richer  cardinals  ;  but 
to  the  last  supposition  the  confession  of  several  of  the  delin- 
quents in  open  consistory  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict 
grounds  of  positive  law  the  execution  of  Petrucci  may  perhaps 
be  justified  ;  almost  all  countries  having  concurred  in  punish- 
ing  a  projected  attempt  agunst  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  committed ;  but 
the  shameful  violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  exempli- 
fied in  the  execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  his  gmlt, 
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can  nerer  be  sufficienilj  execrated.  Are  such  pimishments 
intended  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime  ?  Justice  then  degene- 
rates into  reyengOt  Are  they  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  others 
from  like  offences  ?  Care  should  then  be  taken  not  to  render  the 
off&nders  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action 
of  opinion  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  judge.  Are  they  intended  to  correct  the  excesses  and 
to  improve  the  morals  of  a  people  ?  How  can  this  be  effected 
by  spectacles  that  outrage  humanity,  and  which,  by  their  repe* 
tition,  steel  the  heart  agaiast  all  those  sentiments  by  which  the 
individual  and  general  ss^ety  of  mankind  are  secured,  much  more 
effectually  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and  chains.^ 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had  created 
new  enemies  among  their  friends  and  supporters,  whose  resent* 
ment  was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  nor  had  he  observed  without 
alarm  the  conduct  of  the  other  members  of  the  college,  almost 
all  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  with  great  warmth  in 
behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He  therefore  took  additional 
precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was  usually  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  who  attended  him  even  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
service ;  not  to  protect  him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to 
secure  the  chief  of  the  Christian  church  against  the  more  danger- 
ous attempts  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college^  In  this 
disgracefril  and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see^  Leo  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  medi- 
tated, and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his 
apprehensions.  In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of 
thirty-one  cardinals.  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
prelacy ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point 
of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now  called 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that  honour* 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of  the  order  of  Au- 
gustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
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pontiff.     Of  the  elegnace  of  his  tute  lie  had  in  liis  youth  ghrvii 
a  sufficient  specimen  in  his  poeticsl  writings ;  hot  his  riper  jetam 
had  been  devoted  to  more  serious  stodiee ;  and  Leo,  who  had 
long  consulted  him  in  matters  of  the  first  importance,  ayailed 
himself  greail j  of  his  advice  in  selecting  the  other  persons  mi 
whom  it  might  he  {Htyper  to  confer  this  high  dignity.     The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Dominicans,  Tomaso  de  Yio,  and  of  the  Francis^ 
cans,  Cristoforo  Nnmsfio,  were  aJb^  at  the  same  time  recmred 
into  the  college  ;  and  ahhongh  this  might  be  attributed  to  llie 
wish  of  the  p<Mpe  to  avoid  the  appearance  <^  partiality  to  the 
Augustines,  by  the  choieo  made  of  Bgidio,  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  enlitled 
Ihem  to  this  distinction ;  and  the  former  of  them,  who  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Graeta,  or 
Cajekmmx,  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  reii- 
giGos  controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  world.     An* 
other  distinguished  person  now  elected  into  the  ooUege,  was 
Lorenzo  Oampeggio  of  Bologna,  who  had  already  served  the  pon- 
tiff on  several  impoitent  embassies,  and  who  was  afterwards 
app<nnted  legate  to  Bngland,  to  decide,  in  conjunction  with 
Wolsey,  the  great  question  of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Oathanne  of  Arag<m  ;  where  he  obtained,  by  the  faveur  of  thai 
monaroh,  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury.*'    Among  those  whom 
Leo  selected  from  Ins  personal  knowledge  of  tibeir  virtues  ami 
their  acquirements,  may  also  be  enmnerated  Qtovanni  Picdo- 
mini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  rslation  of  the  pontiffs  Pius  II. 
and  Pius  III. ;  Niecdo  Panddfimof  Florence ;  Alessandro  Oe« 
sarini,  bishop  of  Ptstoja;  Giovanni  Domenieo  de'  Cupi,  and 
Andrea  della  Yalle,  bodi  distanguii^ed  citizens  of  Rome  ;  and 
Domenieo  Jacobatio,  audior  of  the  celebrated  ^«at»e  on  the 
councils  of  the  cfaurdi,  which  is  usually  annexed  to  the  general 
collection  of  those  prDceedings.    Nor  did  Leo  on  lids  occasion 
forget  his  own  rdatibna,  many  of  whom  had  long  anxiously 
looked  up  to  him  for  preferment,  nor  those  sted^t  £riends,  to 
whom,  m  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  he  had  been  so  highly 
indebted.     Among  the  former  were  Niooolo  Ridolfi,  Giovanni 
Salviati,  and  Luigi  Rossi,  the  sons  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of 

*  Ariosto  denoxmnates  him  tbe  onuuneiit  and  hosour  of  ^t  RoMaa  flena^; 
nd  Enanus  iiM  ftddzoMied  to  ium  MYenl  letten,  in  tMnnof  giMt  respect. 
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whom  afterwards  distingiiifllied  th^maelTei  ••  men  of  supefior 
talents  and  monificent  patrons  of  learning ;  bat  the  last  of  these 
was  tho  particnlar  fayoarite  of  the  piHitiff,  haying  been  educated 
with  him  undei  the  same  vDof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through 
all  Mb  yicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  cf 
cardinal  on  Eroole  Bangone,  of  Modena^  Leo  net  only  did  credfit 
to  his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  that 
young  nobleman,  hut  gaye  a  striking  proof  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  shown  him  by  Bianca  Bangone,  the  mother  of 
Ercole,  when  ha  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a  prisoner 
through  Modena.  Nor  was  this  die  only  remuneratioii  which 
that  lady  receiyed  from  the  pontiff ;  as  he  had  aheady  provided 
her  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Rome,  and  assigned  to  hsr  use 
extensiye  gardens  near  the  castle  of  S.  Aagek).  From  a  like 
grateful  sense  of  fayours,  and  on  acoouni  q£  long  attachments  to 
his  interests,  Leo  is  supposed,,  on  this  occasion,  to  haye  distin* 
guished  Francesco  Armdlini  of  Perugia,  Sylyio  Passerini  of 
Cortona,  Bonifazio  Ferreri  of  Vercelii,  and  Francesco  de'  Conti^ 
and  PauUo  Emilio  Gesio  of  Rome.  Nor  did  he  foiget  Ra&eilo 
Petrucci,  whom  he  had  lately  established  as  chief  of  the  r^ub* 
lie  at  Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  layished  many  fayours  which 
might  haye  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed. 

Li  order,  howeyer,  to  giye  greater  splendour  uid  celebrity  to 
this  extensiye  nomination,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  mora  distant 
states  and  soyereigns  of  Christendom  by  tiie  ad(^tion  of  their 
relations,  or  more  illustrious  citisens,  into  the  sacred  college, 
Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Europe  seyeral  additional 
members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  or 
acknowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he 
conferred  this  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  ai  whom  it  has 
been  said,  that  Ihe  splendour  of  bis  yirtues  would  haye  rendered 
him  iUustrious,  had  he  been  of  the  humblest  origin.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified  by  the  adopti<m  into  the  collie 
of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seyen  years  of  age  ;  but  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the 
insignia  of  his  rank  until  he  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  high  reputation  acquired  by  Adrian  of  Utretcht,  4he  pre- 
cq[>tor  and  faithful  counsellor  of  Charles  of  Spain,  afterwards 
emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  Y.,  recommended  him  on  this 
occasion  to  the  notice  of  the  pontiff ;  whom,  by  a  singular  con- 
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Gurrence  of  farouiable  circumstanees,  he  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years»  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Guliehno 
Eaimondo  Yick,^  a  natire  of  Valencia,  was  selected  from 
the  kingdom  of  Spain*  The  families  of  Oolonna  and  Orsini, 
which  had  been  so  frequently  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the 
churchy  receiyed  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour  in  the 
persons  of  Pompejo  Oolonna  and  Franciotto  Onino.  A  yet 
more  decisiye  partiality  was  shown  to  the  family  of  Triyulzioy 
of  which  two  members,  Scaramuccio  bishop  of  Oomo,  and 
Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time  receired  into  the  college. 
The  citizens  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  were  honoured  by  tiiie 
nomination  of  Francesco  Pisani,  from  among  the  former,  and  of 
Gioyan-Battista  Pallayicini,  from  the  latter.  For  similar 
reasons,  in  all  probability,  Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine 
citizen,  was  added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has 
indeed  informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no 
other  motive  for  conferring  this  lugh  honour  than  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;"  and  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of 
Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  information  is  well  founded. 

This  important  and  decisiye  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  confidential  friends  and 
relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  celebrity  and 
splendour  of  his  pontificate.  Until  this  period,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  negotiations  of  pecu- 
liar (Acuity,  and  surrounded  with  persons  on  whom  he  could 
place  no  weU-founded  reliance  ;  but  his  contests  with  foreign 
powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not  wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed  ;  whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic 
danger  were  removed,  or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of 
those  friends  whose  fidelity  he  had  before  experienced.  In  the 
gratification  of  his  natural  propensity  to  liberality,  and  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he  found  an 
additional  satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability 

•  Fftbron.  Yita  Leou.  X.  p.  125. 
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and  Honour  of  that  church,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and 
which  from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
had  never  hefore  been  equaUed.  The  rerenues  of  the  numerous 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  prefennents 
bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  ot 
the  church,  frequently  amounted  to  a  princdy  sum,  and  a  pre- 
late was  considered  as  comparatively  poor,  whose  annual  income 
did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.  On  the  death 
of  Siztus  della  Revere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  lY.,'*  in  the  year 
1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  holy  see  ;  which  office  alone  brought  him  the 
annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  Nor  was  it  only  from 
vrithin  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities.  All  Europe 
was  then  tributary  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  many  of  these 
fortunate  ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the 
luxuries  and  amusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  ranlt,  and 
supplied  their  dissipation,  by  contributions  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  number  of  benefices  held  by  an 
individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontiff ;  and  by  an 
ubiquity,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible,  has  been 
foimd  actually  and  substantially  true,  the  same  person  was  fre- 
quently at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in  Germany,  a  bishop  in 
France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain, 
and  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

By  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
to  unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Roman  church  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
palaces,  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of 
their  entertainments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their 
attendants ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth  and 
influence  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  every 
department  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
cardinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  the 
pontiff  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  theme  of  universal  applause.  The  Roman  citizens,  who 
partook  of  the  affluence  of  die  church,  in  a  general  abundance 
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of  all  the  nAMsattiea  of  life,  re  ^ecboed  tlie  pnisea  of  the  pontiff ; 
who  by  a  Hbenl  poliey  abrogated  the  moDi^dief  by  which  they 
had  been  oppreHed»  ^id  allowed  all  kinds  of  merchandiae  to  be 
fredy  inported  and  exported  throughouihis  dominions.  Honoe 
the  diy  of  Borne  beeame  a  granary,  alwaya  Ba^[ilied  with  pio- 
viaioiui,  and  was  fregmintly  dboeen  aa  a  rendence  by  mereantiie 
moBL  friHn  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  ocmtiibuted  by  their  wealth 
and  indnstry  to  the  general  proaperity.*'  Nor  was  this  proa- 
perity  lees  pnxmoted  by  the  aeonri^  whioh  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  from  a  strioi  and  impartial  adminiatration  of  juatiee ;  it 
haying  been  a  maidm  with  the  pontiff,  not  to  endanger  the 
safely  and  tranqnillity  of  the  good,  by  an  ill-timed  lenify  towards 
ihe  gwltj.  The  happineaa  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  forms  indeed  the  tmeat 
gloiy  of  hia  pontifieate.  That  they  were  aenaible  of  this 
happineaa,  af^ara  not  only  from  the  aentimenta  of  admiration 
and  regret  with  whidh  the  gdden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  te, 
by  those  who  surriyed  toezpenenoe  the  oaknutiea  of  aubaequent 
times,  but  hum  a  eolemn  decree  of  the  inhabitanta,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  rememhranoe  ctf  it  by  a  aiatoe  of  the  pontiff,  which  was 
aoQordingly  eiceeated  in  marble  by  Domenioo  Axuo,  a  diaciple 
of  Sansoyiniv  and  plaeed  in  the  Capitol,  wiih  the  foUowu^ 
inacxiption: 

oraiib  •  PKorcivi  .juoxi  •  x» 
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OHAPTBR  XV. 
1517— 1&18. 

I«o  X  diaolTM  tibe  eouadl  of  tin  Litaaii—- OoDmaiiooiiiMit  of  tho  Roftir- 
mtion— Tho  ovlkr  pramotan  of  Htcntun  amign  the  niiooiidact  of  iho 
deigy — Buite — Petiwci^-~Boocaccio  and  otken  expoio  the  doigy  to  ridiculo 
— AccusationB  against  the  clergy  justly  founded — Attempts  made  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  publication — ^Effbcts  of  the  leviTal  of  flamriml  Utentnre  on 
the  establiahed  reBgMm — And  of  the  stady  of  the  Fbtonis  philosopfay«-Re- 
fltiaiitts  impooad  by  the  ohaveh  on  philosophical  stgdiea  Oenewl  spirit  of 
inqiiiiy — ^fSmmalgation  of  2ndiil{psnoea->Impolicy  of  this  measue — Luther 
opposes  the  sale  of  indulgences — ^They  are  defended  by  Telzel — By  Eodus — 
And  by  Pkierio — Leo  inclines  to  temperate  measures — ^The  emperor  Mazi- 
miliaB  calls  on  the  pope  to  inteileve — ^Leo  dtss  Lother  to  appear  «t  Rorn^— 
LatherobtaiBa  ft  hearing  in  Germany — ^He  repain  to  Augsboig — ^Interview 
between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Gaetai — Luther  appeala  to  Leo  X. — 
Papal  decree  against  the  opinions  of  Luther — He  appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a 
general  council — Two  circumstanceswhich  contributed  to  the  success  of  Luther 
— ^L  He  eombfaies  his  cause  with  diat  of  the  promoters  of  lesonung — ^IL  He 
oflbrs  to  saJbaut  his  doetriaes  to  the  test  of  laason  and  scriptuiie* 

The  oounoil  of  the  Lateran,  whicli  commenced  mider  {^e  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.,  haying  now  sat  for  nearly  fiye  years,  ap- 
proached the  termination  of  its  labours.  Were  we  to  insinuate 
that  the  motiye  of  Julius  in  conyoking  this  assembly,  was  that 
it  might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
adyerse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  we  might  incur  the  im- 

^utation,  although  we  should  now  escape  the  penalties  of  heresy, 
t  may,  howeyer,  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  this  council 
was  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
cUiidbulum,  and  in  this  respect  its  triumph  was  complete  ;  the 
cardinal  Caryajal,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  refractory 
ecdesiasticB,  haying  not  only  made  his  submission  in  the  seyenth 
session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  but  haying  accepted  the  humi- 
liating honour  of  performing  diyine  service  on  its  final  dissolu- 
tion, which  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517. 
On  this  occasion  a  solemn  excommunication  was  denounced 
against  all  person^  who  ahould  presume  to  comment  upon,  or 
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interpret  its  transactions,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
holy  see.* 

The  peace  of  the  church  thus  restored,  hy  the  lahours  of  the 
council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undisturbed. 
Scarcely  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new  opinions 
and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther^  a  monk  of  the  Augus- 
tine order,  at  Wittemberg,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  led  the  way  to  tJiat  schism,  which  has  now  for  nearly 
three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution,  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  univer- 
sal peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to 
be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous  manner 
in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature  penetrated  into 
the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontifiis 
and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto 
been  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  their  transactions,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want  of 
due  celebration.  The  hardy  genius  of  Dante  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  dangerous  task,  and  after  having  met  with  pope 
Anastasius  in  the  depths  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  repre- 
sents the  church  as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and 
polluted  with  mire  and  filth.  The  milder  spirit  of  Petrarca 
appears  upon  this  subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
indignation.  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal 
court  to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever, 
as  a  place  equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  misery  and  the  mother  of  error  ;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  anA 
abhorrence  which  his  native  language  could  afford.**  If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them 
whilst  living  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  the 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their  death, 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  so  freely 
expressed.    Even  the  populace,  under  the  sanction  of  such 
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authority,  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abiiBes  of  the  church, 
and  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility  which  had  before  been  as  will* 
ingly  conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly  assumed. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to  bring 
the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  expose  the  priest* 
hood  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries  of  the  reli- 
gious of  both  sexes  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  yerj 
popular  and  entertuning  work.  That  Boccaccio  was  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted.  What  we  yiolently  abhor,  we  may  still  justly  dread ; 
but  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  seyeral  writers,  whose  works, 
considered  in  other  points  of  yiew,  are  of  little  importance ;  but 
which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  holy  see,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  **  Faceti»  *'  of 
Poggio,  and  the  writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco. 
To  some  of  these  works  the  newly-invented  art  of  printing  gave 
a  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  **  Facetisa,''  upwards  of  ten 
editions  were  printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic  ; 
an  evident  proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
the  work  had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  <)nly  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  ihe  whole  extent  of  Christendom.'' 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Roman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided  hostility 
which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and  superstition,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  from  the  works  of  otiier  writers ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animadversions,  or  the 
ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  have  brought 
the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not  by  their 
own  misconduct  afforded  substantial  grounds  for  such  imputa- 
tions. That  a  very  general  relaxation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had 
taken  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Even  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola,  delivered  3n  oration  under 
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the  BAiieiioii  of  that  asaemblj,  in  which  he  inyeighed,  with  great 
hittemesis,  againBt  the  avaiiee,  the  hizarj,  the  ambition,  and 
the  misconduct  of  those  eocleBiastioa  who  onght  to  have  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  onlj  by  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  yirtue,  but  by  the  reguhurity  and  decency  of  their 
d^KHTtment.*  Tet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknowledgments 
contained  in  the  decree  of  the  elevenih  session  of  the  same 
oooncily  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
aoottstomed  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of  puUio  concubinage, 
biit  even  to  deriye  a  part  of  their  emoluments  from  permitting 
to  others  a  oonduet  similar  to  that  in  which  they  themselyea 
ilidalged.t 

Th^  dangerous  eonsequences  that  would  inentably  result 
from  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the 
oloilSy  ^^"^  ^^^J  peroeiyed.  But  instead  of  applying  Utte  only 
zadioal  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  eyil,  by  introducing  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  morab  and  their  liyes»  the  pontlffii  and  cardinals  of 
liie  church  thought  it  m<H!e  expedient  to  endeayour  to  silenoe 
r^proadb  by  seyere  denunciations  and  exemplary  punishment. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  regulations  were  esta- 
blished for  preyenting  the  printing  of  any  work,  except  such 
as  was  preyiously  licensed  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
puipose ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, should  dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the 
approbation  either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  [daee,  or 
of  the  holy  inquisition  ;  injunctions  which  clearly  demonstrate, 
Ihat  the  promulgation  of  such  works  was  supposed  to  hsye  a 
powerful  tendenoy  towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  R(«nan  see ;  although  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  ooeroiye  measures  adopted  to  preyent  their  disper- 
sion, did  not  increase  the  eyil  which  they  were  intended  to 
correct. 

The  important  schism  which  occurred  at  this  period  was 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promoted,  by 
anoth^  curcumstanoe  not  hitlierto  explicidy  noticed.      WiUi 

•  Thii  piece  is  givea  in  the  nuda  Berum  SSipetmid.  et  Fagieiid.  tain,  v 
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liift  ¥e8torali<m  of  ancient  ]eflniiiig»  the  dootrines  of  the  tuieient 
philoeopliere,  and  the  mythdogy  of  ikie  pagm  world,  irer% 
agam  revived.  In  ahnoet  all  the  nniywsxties  and  pnMe 
M^iodB  of  Italy,  the  studies  of  ^vinity  and  ecclesiastical 
junsjMvdeDee  wevo  liTalled  hy,  or  intermixed  witti  the  acquire- 
ments ef  poetry  and  elassioal  literature.  In  proportion  as  the 
heautMB  of  style  displayed  hy  tiie  authors  of  antiqnity  began 
to  be  peroeiTed,  the  Italian  scholars  rejected  as  barbarons  the 
Latinity  of  the  nuddle  ages,  and  in  all  their  compositiouB 
aittempied  to  emulate  those  el^anees  which  they  had  learnt 
to  admire.  The  abstruse  mysteries  and  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  Ghoristian  fsath  were  ehHndated,  or  enreloped,  in  the 
language  of  GieeFo,  or  of  Virgil ;  and  even  the  divine  persons 
of  &e  Trini^f  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were  identified  with  &e 
divinitiefr  of  aneieni  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Father  was 
denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  OpHmm  Mcunmus  r  the  Son, 
Apollo,  or  ^seulapuB ;  and  the  Virgin,  Diana.  Of  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  exlraordinaiy  practice  was  carried, 
a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  from  Iftie  e^peeamen  given  by 
BriEUNBus  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  wa9  himself  present,  and 
which  was  preached  before  JuliuB  II.  and  Ite  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  eoort.*  The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the 
BuffiBnngs  and  daath  of  Christ.  The  orator  commenced  with 
an  eulogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he  deesgnated  as  Jove,  and 
rsprosented  as  vilHmting  in  his  oBunpotest  right  hand  the 
inevitable  lightning,  and  regulating  ike  eoneerns  of  the  uni- 
verse by  his  nod.  In  adverting  to  the  deafli  of  Christ,  he 
renunded  hie  andleaee  ef  Ihe  examples  of  the  Been  and  of 
Curtius,  who  for  the  salety  of  their  country  devoted  themsehes 
to  the  isfamai  gods;  nor  did  he  oiwt  to  mention  vfith  dne 
honour  Cecrops,  llenAcius,  Iphigenia»  and  others  who  pre- 
ferred the  wetfare  of  tiieir  ooustry  to  their  own  existence.  In 
mofing  his  audience  to  compassionate  -Ao  fhte  of  the  great 
Autiior  ni  their  religion,  he  reminded  them  that  fhe  ancients 
had  immortalised  thoff  heroes  and  benefaeton  by  erecting 
statuee  to  their  memory,  or  decreeing  to  thena  divine  honours  ; 
lAaht  the  iagratitnde  of  the  Jews  had  treated  witli  every 
degree   of  ign<»By  the  SavifMO^  of  mankind,   and  finally 
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doomed  him  to  the  crosB,  The  death  of  Christ  was  then  com- 
pared  with  that  of  other  excellent  and  innocent  men  who  had 
suffered  for  the  public  benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of 
Socrates  and  of  Phocion,  who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime, 
were  compelled  to  perish  by  the  fatal  draught ;  of  Epaminondas, 
who,  after  all  his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  himself  as  a  criminal;  of  Scipio,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  incalculable  services  by  exile ;  and  of  Aristi- 
des,  who  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his'  country  because  he 
had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Just,  When  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Pontano  Sanazzaro,  and  other  distinguished 
Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  throughout 
all  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profane, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world ; 
or  that  MaruUus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to  the 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.^ 

The  unfavourable  effect  which  these  circumstances  must  hare 
produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on  the  great 
scholars  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  may  readily  be 
conceived  ;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish 
religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period,  embraced 
by  many  persons  of  great  rank  and  learning  with  peculiar 
earnestness.  Besides  the  various  systems  of  ethics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writmgs  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a  system  of  theology,  differ- 
ing, as  may  be  expected,  in  many  important  points  from  that  of 
the  Romish  church.  As  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Platonists  assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  ex- 
pressly maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead  of 
tbe  rewards  of  heaven,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human 
soul  is  represented  by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imper- 
fect matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation ;  wh^re,  by 
constant  struggling  to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at 
length  disengaged  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored 
to  its  original  splendour.  Even  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ  greatly 
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from  the  received  opinions  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  the 
former,  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself.  Accord-' 
ing  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  being,  the  object 
of  punishment  or  reward.  The  labours  of  Marsmo  Ficino,  of 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  of  his  nephew  Gian  Francesco,  of  Girolaifio 
Benivieni,  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines 
among  the  learned  and  polite  ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  per* 
haps  iixe  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  Platonists,  and  whose 
pieces  on  religious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
illustrate,  the  principles  of  this  theology.'*^ 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modem  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect,  they 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  considered  as  favourable  to  many 
of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  of  .considerable  talents  and  learning, 
became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in 
ahnost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the  supreme  pontiff  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  to  those 
sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better  have  be- 
come his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism  and 
indifference  which  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a  great 
degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  afforded  a 
wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  church.  The  danger, 
however,  became  at  length  too  evident  to  remain  unnoticed, 
and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  inunortal,  and  that  different  bodies  are  not  actuate 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  persons  professing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  explain 
in  what  respects  the  same  differed  from  the  established  faith, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  similar  subjects  ;  and  should  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the 
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alijeetuns  wliiofa  might  be  nuMd  agunst  then,  io  the  ntmeal 
of  their  power.  In  line  same  sesskm  it  was  also  decreed,  thai 
no  person  intended  for  aaored  orders  ahoukL  devote  more  than 
fiye  years  to  the  stadies  of  poetiy  and  pfaHoeophj  ;  hot,  that  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  shodd  diligently  apply  himself  to 
the  BcieneoB  of  Uieology  and  eeelesiBaticai  jurispradenee ;  in 
order  that  he  mi^t  be  enabled,  thereby^  to  eorrect  the  errors 
which  he  might  haTe  imbibed  £pom  hia  former  parsaits.^ 

WhatoTtf  might  hare  been  the  eflfoct  of  these  and  similar 
precautions,  had  they  been  eariy  adopted  and  vigilantly  en- 
forced, they  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inqniijand 
dissatisfaetioiL  had  abeady  diffused  itself  throughout  all  Christ- 
endom ;  and  a  proper  opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  oafl  it 
forth  and  direct  it  to  some  certain  point.  'With  the  causes  be- 
fore stated*  as  having  contributed  to  exoite  this  spirit,  and 
idiieh  appear  not  to  hivre  been  obesrved,  or  snffioientiy  insisted 
on,  by  former  writers^  many  ethers  undonbtedly  concurred. 
Among  these  may  be  ennmen^ed  the  long  sefaism  of  the  church' 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  miseonduct  of  Alexm- 
der  VI.  and  of  Julius  II.,  the  usurpations  and  cncroaehments  of 
the  clergy  on  the  rights  of  the  laib^,  the  venality  of  the  Roimsir 
court ;  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  general  prograss  of  fiberal 
studies,  and  the  happy  invention  of  idle  art  H  printing.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  siiqppose,  that  without  some  pewnr- 
ful  predii^oBing  circumstances*  the  efforts  of  an  obsoure  m^ 
dividual  could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolution  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribute  all  th» 
materials  of  the  immense  Maae  which  now  buret  forth,  he  eer^ 
tainly  applied  the  spark  which  called  them  into  activity ;  w 
could  the  great  woik  of  reHovmation  have  been  intrusted  to  a 
more  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dhsension  has  beon 
generally  attributed,  by  the  Protestant  writers,  to  the  misooft* 
duet  and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extravagance  m 
the  gratification  of  hia  taste  fsr  laxuiy,  magnificenoe,  and  ex* 
pense,  as  w^  as  his  liberality  in  premotmg  wotioEi  of  gemus  and' 
of  art,  had  exhansted  the  pontificdl  treasory,  and  induced  him 
to  have  recourse  te  new  methods  fiirits  replenishmsnt.     On  Aio 
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cotoary,  tbe  adkeronts  to  the  aneieiit  difiei|di]io,  anziooa  for  the 
honour  of  the  ohureh,  m  the  person  of  its  diief  nunifiter,  have 
MideaTOured  to  show  that  Leo  had  mueh  moie  eMnmeiidable  ob- 
jects in  view ;  and  that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  wwld  by  the  sale  of  indii]gences»  was  for  the  pur* 
pose  avowed  in  the  brief  its<^»  the  completion:  of  the  immeBse 
fabric  of  S.  Peter's^  begun  oa  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Ju» 
lius  U.  That  this  was  an  ob|eetof  his  unremitting  attention 
during  the  whole  of  hb  pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  avt* 
thentie  docnments ;  and  the  astonishing  expenses  thus  incmred 
had  certainly  contributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
increase  the  necessity  for  furth^er  suppUes.*  The  grant,  by  the 
pontiff,  of  a  portion  of  liie  jnofits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  his  sister  Idiidd^ena,  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and 
Fra.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  c<mvicted  the  p<^  of  a  direet  and 
aaciilegious  misapplieation  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  has 
been  the  subject  <^  particular  examination  by  a  Bcman  prelate* 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives,  and  who  bias  posi- 
tively asserted  the  fslsity  of  this  pretended  donation ;  of  which 
no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the  records  of  that  pmod.^ 
That  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty  in  the  method  adopted  by 
ZjCO,  of  obtaining  a  temporary  aid  to  the  revenues  of  iike  churdi 
by  the  dispensation  of  indidgencee,  may  be  denied  with  still 
greater  confid^ce  ;  it  being  certain,  that  these  measures  had 
been  resorted  to  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  when  Urban  II. 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  cons  to  all  such 
persons  as  should  join  in  the  crusades,  te  liberate  the  sq^ulehre 
of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  iofidels.  Henee  it  became  coa- 
ternary  to  grant  them  also  to  such,  as  without  adTmtunng  in 
their  own  persons,  should  provide  a  sddier  for  these  expeditions ; 
and  from  tins  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  the  R(«nan  church  had  in  view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance  ex- 
ceed the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  provide  against  the 
enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  dis^lmtion  of  these  indul* 
gences  was  likely  to  give  rise  ;  and  that  his  commissaries,  Ar- 
cimboldo  and  Tetsel,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  of 
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Brandenburgh,  elector  of  Mentz,  were  intrusted  with  tlus  criti« 
cal  employ,  not  only  converted  it  to  their  own  emolument,  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monks  of  loose  lives  and  abandoned  man- 
ners, brought  the  dispensations  and  indulgences  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  into  discredit 
and  disgrace.^  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  measures  thus 
adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious 
imputation  on  his  public  or  private  character,  the  time  at  which 
he  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that 
prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties  have  so  liberally 
conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo 
had  himself  so  powerfully  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  no  longer  likely  to  be  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed,  very  re* 
markable,  that  Luther  himself,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and 
his  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pub- 
licly supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Aristotle  ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  emi- 
nence and  learning  in  Italy.  As  all  authority  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must  be  had 
by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
long-established  fabric  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,^*  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wittem- 
berg,  in  opposing  the  stde,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently  called, 
the  promidgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  his  hearers 
against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  their  credu- 
lity ;  in  which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  he 
should  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
patronized  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his  decretab  explicitly 

•  Pallav.  Coadl.  di  Trento,  p.  69. 
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condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  ihe  collectors.  On  ihe 
same  subject  lie  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Brandenburgh, 
elector  of  Ment2,  apprising  him  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  fix>m  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and  requesting 
his  interference  in  preventing  them.*  These  remonstrances 
were,  however,  disregarded ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  income 
derived  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use ;  a  circumstance  with 
which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted.  Finding  these 
measures  ineffectual,  he  published  ninety-five  brief  propositions, 
which  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on  the 
eve  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  ihe  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penal- 
ties than  such  as  he  hath  power  to  impose,  and  that  every  truly 
peniteut  Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the 
formality  of  an  absolution.  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the 
monies  received  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Luther  observed  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish  it 
himself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to  succour 
the  distresses  of  those  who  were  caUed  upon  to  contribute^ 
than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  These  bold  opinions  were,  however,  rendered  less 
offensive  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  as  subjects 
of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the 
express  avowal  of  the  author,  that  he  was  ready  on  aQ  occa- 
sions to  submit  himself  and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the 
holy  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and 
dispersed  his  propositions  throughout  all  Oermany,  but  con"* 
tinued  to  enforce  by  his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which 
he  had  expressed  by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way  to 
Franckfort,  than  John  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the 
office  of  inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counteract 
their  effects  ;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter-propositionB 
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by  way  of  r^j,  and  neat,  by  Iranung  iliMe  of  Lo^er  m  pabK 
Tbese  violent  proceedings  only  Berred  to  excite  en  equal  degree 
of  yiolence  in  the  fidends  of  Luther  at  ¥^tt«Bibearg»  who  banriiig 
,  collected  together  the  pnblicatiQii  of  Tetiel,  oomnutted  to  the 
flames  eight  hundred  copies  in  the  puUio  sfoaze  of  that  ciij  ; 
a  circumstance  which  Luther  had  the  moderation  to  regret,  aoid 
which  he  asserts  occurred  without  his  knowledge,  or  even  that 
of  the  duke  and  the  magistrates  of  the  place.^ 

The  brief  animadversions  oi  JohamieB  Eooius,  vice-ehan- 
ceUor  of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  oonsuted  rather  of  TeproadieB 
and  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  far  from  tending  to  convince 
ihe  adherents  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  his  adversaries ;  many  of  whom  have 
acknowledged  that  they  were  rather  calo^ated  to  increase, 
than  to  remedy  the  evils  whioh  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
Another  opponent  to  Luther  i4[>peared  in  SHvestro  Prieiio, 
master  of  the  apostolic  pahMse,  but  this  officer,  a  part  of  whose 
duty  it  was  to  license  the  pablieati<m  of  books,  oould  not  divest 
himself  of  his  profeanonal  importance  ;  and,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient  to  assert 
that  they  were  heretical,  t  The  reply  of  Luther  to  this  work 
produced  another  publication  £rom  Prierio,  in  which  he  in- 
cautiously exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above  both  the 
councils  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  affinned  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  d^>ended  on  his  authority. 
This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  coidd  support. 
In  a  short  address  to  his  readers,  he  rudely  aaserts  that  the 
book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  compound  of  lies  and  blasphenodeSt 
that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  pope 
and  cardinals  countenanoe  such  doctrines,  Boaie  nmat  be  the 
seat  of  Antichrist.  I 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any  great 
apprehensions ;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties.  Nor  would 
this  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  mther  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  had  hitherto  any  serious 
cause  of  alarm.     After  having  just  esoaped  with  his  life  from 
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tlie  machinatioiui  «f  &e  college  of  cardinals,  it  is  not  Burpriaiiig 
tliat  He  gave  himaelf  litUe  concern  at  the  proceedings  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  danger,  whatever  it 
xi^ght  he,  was  at  least  romoved  to  a  greater  diatanoe.  '*  We 
maj  now/'  said  he,  ''live  in  quiet,  for  the  axe  is  taken  from 
the  root,  and  aj^ed  to  the  hranches."  la  fact,  the  church 
was  at  tiiis  period  in  its  greatest  credit  and  respeotahili^. 
The  personal  character  of  the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  all 
Europe.  He  was  surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  ahroad, 
bj  men  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christen' 
dom  vied  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  the 
bolj  see  ;  even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  in  the 
iQOBt  respect&d  tanns,  transmitting  to  him,  under  the  title  of 
MesohUioneSf  a  full  explanation  of  his  pn^Maitions,  submitting 
not  only  his  writings,  but  his  life  to  his  disposal,  uid  declaring 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  firom  him  as  deliyered 
by  Christ  himself.*"  Under  such  eireumstances,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been  endowed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  the  prophetic  tsj^iii  than  had  heesk  conferred  on  any 
of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  eSSoris  of  an  obscure 
monk,  in  a  corner  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  schism  in  the 
hierarchy  which  would  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the  Eomaa 
aee  one  half  of  the  Ghristiaa  world  ?  When,  howeTor,  Leo 
found  his  interference  necessary,  his  first  impulse  was  rather 
to  soothe  and  pacify  Luther,  than  to  irriiate  him  by  severity 
to  further  acts  of  disobedience  ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to 
John  Staupita,  vkar-general  of  the  Augnstinee,  directing  ham 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  refraetory  brother  by  admonitory 
letters,  written  by  some  persons  of  integ^^  and  good  sense, 
which  he  did  not  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  Bewly4dndled 
flame.  The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Luther  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however, 
eoonteracted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested 
zealots  who  undertook  to  defend  the  «auae  of  the  diurch  ;  and 
who  also,  as  has  been  coigeotmred  by  more  judicious  writers,  by 
prematurely  representing  Luther  as  a  heretic,  foreed  him 
at  length  to  become  ona-t    The  sdiolaBtw  dkiputations»  or 

*  Xiuih.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  65. 

f  Pallavidno,  p.  65.  Erasmiu  fkvoun  tbe  Mine  opinioii,  when,  ipeaking  of 
Lather,  he  utys,  *<  Qui  nunc  belhmdo,  hellator  &ctas  eit** — Epist.,  lib.  zzi. 
ep.  Tii* 
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dogmatic  assertions  of  Tetzel,  Eccius,  aad  Prierio,  were  HI  cal- 
culated to  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which  Luther  relied 
in  his  dissent ;  hut  if  thej  did  not  discredit  his  doctrines  bj 
their  arguments,  thej  exasperated  his  temper  by  their  abuse, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  defend- 
ing victoriously  the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  but, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  precincts  of  his  adversaries,  began 
with  an  unsparing  hand  to  lay  waste  all  that  seemed  to 
oppose  his  course. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  pontiff,  who  from  one  or  the  otiier  of  these  causes 
was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  severity,  lie  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The  effect 
produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of  Luther  had  already 
excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful  adherents  to  the  church. 
His  opinions  were  espoused  by  many  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  learning,  and  several  persons  of  high  rank  had 
manifested  a  partiaHty  to  his  cause.  Among  the  latter  was  his 
sovereign,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  per- 
sonal worth,  who  not  only  tolerated  Luther  in  his  dominions, 
but  was  strongly  disposed  to  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of 
his  adversaries.  These  daring  innovations  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held 
at  Augsburg,  in  tiie  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  pro- 
moters of  them,  and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
requiring  his  immediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  a 
full  effect  throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the 
head  of  the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt.^  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of  Giro- 
lamo  de  Genutiis,  auditor  of  tiie  chamber  and  bishop  of  Ascula, 
addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appear  at 
Rome  within  tiie  space  of  sixty  days,  and  defend  himself  frt>m 
the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrines.^ 
But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a 
secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  more  effica- 
cious measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty  days,  he  sent  instructions  to  Tomaso  de  Yio,  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to  call  Luther  person- 

*  This  monitoty  mM  dat«d  the  teventli  of  August,  1518. 
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ally  before  him,  and  in  case  he  shotild  penist  in  his  heretical 
opinions  to  detain  him  until  he  should  receire  further  orders 
finom  Rome  respecting  him.  Of  these  hasty  and  inconsistent 
proceedings  Luther  complained  with  apparent  justice  ;  alleging^ 
that  instead  of  sixty  days,  only  sixteen  had  interyened  between 
the  ditte  of  the  monitory  and  that  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta  ;  and  that  he  had  not  eyen  had  notice  of  the  monitory 
before  he  was  thus  condemned.  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta  was  accompanied  by  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  car- 
dinal how  to  proceed  in  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting 
the  elector  to  submit  in  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endearours,  if  re- 
quired, that  Luther  should  be  deUrered  up  to  him  to  bo  sent  to 
Rome  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  if  Luther  was  found 
innocent  he  should  return  home  in  safety  ;  and  that  the  pontiff 
was  mercifully  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  his  pardon  to  a 
sincere  penitent. 

Luther  now  found  himself  under  considerable  difficulties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  authority  he  had  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  resolyed  ;  and  the  ayowal  of  such  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  depriye  him  of  the  support  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  friends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abuses 
of  the  Roman  court,  had  not  yet  determined  on  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  ihe  master  of  the 
pontifical  palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controyersy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  yiolent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  character, 
or  to  his  being  prematurely  associated  to  the  glorious  train  of 
martyrs.*  In  this  emergency  he  endeayoured  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  his 
defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some  part  of  Germany. 
His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public  letter  to  Leo  X.  from  the 
uniyersity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the  earnest  application  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  ;  in  consequence  of 

*  The  penons  appointed  to  hear  him  were  his  avowed  advenaries,  the  bishop 
of  Aacula  and  SUvettro  Piierio.    Seekend.  lec.  zri  p.  41. 
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wliiofa,  ihe  pope  delegated  to  the  cardinal  lull  avtbority  to  hear 
the  defence  of  LaAiet,  and,  on  his  retracting  hia  errora  mtb 
cordial  penitence,  to  reoeiTe  him  again  into  the  umtj  of  the 
drareh.* 

Having  tiraa  ohtained  his  purpose,  in  heiag  allowed  as 
opportunity  of  defending  his  doctrines  without  repairing  to 
Borne,  Lu&er  undertook  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  poor  and  oft 
foot,  if  we  are  literally  to  belieye  hui  own  narratiTe/'  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  so  haurdous  to  hiiuaelf, 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  Chiiatiaft  woiU,  he 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  intimate  Mend  Melanetho&»  which 
strongly  mai^  the  intrepidity  of  his  cfaaraelen  '^I  know 
nothing  new  or  extraordinary  hdte,"  says  ho,  *^  except  thai  I 
am  become  the  subject  of  conyersation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  ereiy  one  wishes  to  see  Ihe  man  who  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  &  conflagration.  Tou  will  act  your  part  pvopeily, 
as  you  haye  always  done ;  and  teach  the  youth  intrusted  to 
your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it 
should  so  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to  peridiy  and  what  is 
more  a£3ioting,  to  be  for  ever  depriyed  eyen  of-  your  society, 
than  to  retract  what  I  haye  already  justly  asserted,  or  to  be 
the  means  of  afibrding  the  stupid  adrersariea  of  all  liberal 
studies  an  opportmity  of  aocompluBfaing  their  purpose.'*  t 

After  his  arriyal  at  Augsburg,  whither  he  brou^t  reoom- 
mendatoiy  letters  ftem  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  iw^i-^Aw^l^  althongfa 
frequency  summoned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  This  he  did  by 
the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  him  not  to 
hazard  a  meeting  until  he  i^ould  be  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor.  On  the  third  day,  one  of  the  offieem  of  the 
cardinal  called  upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  he  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance ;  and  when  Luther  explained  the 
reason,  adding  that  he  had  already  applied  fbr  »  safMondnct, 
which  he  soon  hoped  to  recefye,  **  What !  "  replied  the, 
messenger,  "  do  you  tkii^  the  elector  will  take  up  arms  in 
your  defence  ?  **  Luther  relied,  **  he  did  not  vridi  to  be  the 
cause  of  it."  ''  If  you  had  the  pope  aiKl  owdinals  in: your 
power,"  said  the  messenger,  '*  how  would  you  treat  them  ?  '* 

•  PallAvicmi,  UK  i.  ctf.  ]'z*p.76.  f  LiA.  Op^  tau^i.  p.  l«d. 
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**  I  WOoUL  dmm  them,"  sttid  hxAhet,  **  all  possible  honour  and 
Mfertnceii"  The  ItaHan  siiapjped  his  Pagers  in  the  iMamer  of 
liis  eovntiy,  and  ofied  S0mf  aiter  whi<^  Luther  saw  no  mom 

The  safe-eonduot  waa  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formaUy 
eommmiioftted  by  the  imperial  senate  to  the  caidinal>  who,  it 
iqfpea»>  howover,  had  been  eonsnlted  by  tiie  empei^r  before 
he  thought  proper  to  grant  it  On  thn  koportant  interrieW 
depended  the  e^ent  of  the  Relbniiaiion.  The  oardinal  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  modertttiofi,  and  Waa,  most  pn>babl j,  really 
desirous  of  restoring  to  tbe  obedieDiee  of  i&e  ohureh,  one  who 
had  distinguished  himsdf  no  less  by  the  abilities  which  he  had 
shewn  in  defending  his  oaose,  than  by  the  norelty  and  boldness 
of  his  opinions.  Henee,  Luther,  on  his  first  Tisit^  was  re» 
ceived  not  only  with  khkhMSs,  bat  ahnost  with  respect  by  the 
cardinal,  who  being  unwillii^  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
proposed  te  him  that  he  should  retract  his  erroneous  propo^ 
Sitions,  and  dionld  in  futore  re^  from  asserting  such  doc^ 
trines,  or  any  othersy  in  opposition  to  the  anthority  of  the 
ohnrdi.  To  this  Luther  repMed,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  errors ;  and  requested  to  be  infonned  in  what  they  were 
sapposed  to  connst.  It  might,  at  this  jnnctnre,  have  occurred 
to  the  oardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority, 
and  a  nriseonoeption  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  yery  evident 
diatlnetion.  The  answer  of  Luther  miig^t  have  been  con*> 
fodesed  as  applicable  only  te  the  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  might 
hare  been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church,  althoi^  he  had  mistahen  its  precepts  ;  an 
error  which  he  might  hare  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  the 
fiitttre  decisions  of  the  dburch  to  corrects  By  this  conduct  the 
great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibility  would  haye  been  se* 
eared  ;  and  the  oonstruolion  of  the  yoluminous  and  contra- 
dictory dogmas  of  Scripture,  and  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
popes,  would  have  been  referted  to  foture  decision,  in  which 
^e  church  might  have  avttiled  itself  of  a  thousand  resources  to 
retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  the  spirit  of  the 
tinrnr  would  have  allowed.      Incantiously,  however,  the  cardinal 

*  These  incidents  are  minutely  related  by  Luther  himself  in  the  general 
piefiwe  to  his  wwltt. 
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constraed  the  answer  of  Luther,  not  into  a  Bubmission  to 
the  churchy  but  into  a  yindication  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  im- 
mediately objected  to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advanced 
erroneous  opinions.  The  first  of  these  was,  That  the  spiritual 
treasure  of  the  ehurch,  which  it  distrilmted  in  indulgences,  did 
not  consist  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints.*  The 
second.  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament^ 
it  was  requisite  to  have  an  absolute  faith  in  its  efficacy. i 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion? 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controyersy, 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immense  mass  of 
all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And,  at  last, 
who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what  could  pre- 
vent either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
victory  ?  ^  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of  his  error  ; 
but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and 
in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretals  of  Clement 
VI.,  called  Unigenitus,  Luther  answered  him  with  such  full 
knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost ;  and,  with  a  con- 
descending smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to  exhort  him  to 
disavow  his  errors,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  in- 
clined to  comply  with  this  request  than  before  the  interview 
began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  it 
safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  to 
dehberate,  vrith  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  took 
his  leave. 

.  On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
oardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senators,  a  notary 
•nd  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  in 
writing  ;  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which 
had  already  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  conscious 
of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 

*  Lather!  propos.  58.  •f  Ibid,  propos. 
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ecdesiaBtlca]  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reason ; 
but  that  all  which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  and  true. 
Being,  howeyer,  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  error,  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally, 
either  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  behef, 
and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
The  cardinid  again  adverted  to  the  objection  which  he  had  first 
made  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only  refer- 
red to  his  protest,  and  promised  to  give  a  further  explanation 
of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to  lum,  with  the 
reason  on  wluch  they  were  founded,  which  he  deliyered  in 
person  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to 
treat  it  as  irrelerant  to  the  purpose ;  although  he  told  him 
that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and  still  perseyered  in  requir- 
ing an  implicit  assent  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  preyailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  yicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^  and  Wen- 
ceslaus  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Luther ;  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs;  and  promises  eyen  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him.* 
Conceiving,  however,  that  in  his  appearance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  sufficiently 
dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  die  city.  This  i*esolution  he 
conmiunicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with  the  former, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared  an  appeal  from 
Leo  X.  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Leo  X.  when  better  informed 
on  the  subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he 
excuses  himself  in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  advice  of  his  friends, 

•  This  letter,  dated  I7t1x  October,  is  given  Luth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  163. 
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He  did  not,  howtiww,  fail  to  gm  dkectioM,  tiiAt  ftAftr  faia 
departure  this  appeal  AmM  be  «ffixed  in  the  great  square  cf 
the  city ;  which  direetions  wwe  punetaally  eomj^iad  wi^. 

Notwithstanding  the. disrespect  shAwn  to  ilie  eardinsl  by  die 
a^pt  departure  of  Luthw,  he  did  not  essreise  the  powtfn 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  eseommnnieatii^  LutheHr 
and  his  adherents  ;  bat  eontenled  hims^  with  writuig  to  tb^ 
elector  of  Saxony,  exprassii^  his  cUsappcnntva^it  in  the  Qon^ 
duet  of  Luther;  and  requesting,  tkai  if  fae  still  pe«seTered  in 
his  opposition  to  the  ohurdi,  iihe  elector  woiidd  send  bim  to 
Rome,  or  at  least  banidli  him  fmopi  his  domimoDS.  The  reply 
of  the  eleotCH-,  in  which  was  indesed  a  long  justifieatcHfy  epistle 
from  Luther,  was  temperate,  but  firm ;  and  whilst  he  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  approve  «f  saiy  erroneoiis  doctrines,  he 
refused  to  condemn  Luther  before  audi  errors  were  proved.* 

The  important  distineli(Ri,  whidi  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  was,  boweyw,  fully  perceiyed  at 
Rome.  To  the  authority  ef  the  church  Lather  had  professed 
his  entire  submission  ;  but  he  had  cont^ided  that  this  autho* 
rity,  rightly  UBd«*8tood,  did  net  sanction  the  opmions  whi^ 
he  had  opposed.  The  suprone  p<mtiff  could  not  witer  into  a 
ideological  controversy  with  Luther ;  but  he  could  declare  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former  decrees  of 
the  ohiirch,  should  be  explained.  Instead,  therefore^  of  adopt* 
ing  the  decisive  measore  ef  exeommuuifialBng  the  refractory- 
priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincmty  to  the  test,  by  a  at^ 
which,  if  he  believed  in  the  inlallibility  of  the  churcb,  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returmng  to  his  duty  }  and  if  not, 
would  compel  him  to  desert  the  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  as  an  obedient  member  of  the  dhurch.  He  ther^ 
fore  published  a  bull,  which  beam  date  the  niniib  day  of 
November  «1518,  by  which  he  dedaved,  in  expsess  teniie»  thttt 
tile  pope,  as  the  succeawHr  of  S.  Peter,  mad  near  of  Ohrist  upon 
earth,  hath  an  rndtsputable  fomw  of  gnuiting  indnlgswMe, 
which  will  avail  as  well  tiie  liwog  «s  the  dead  in  purgatory  ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  neoeseary  to  be  embraeed  by  aU  who 
ape  in  communion  with  the  ohmrehf.  Luther  had  now  no 
resource  but  instant  submission  or  open  CQBtn»ae^,  mA  being 

*  Lath.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  17B.  f  Vddglh.  ima.  i..p,  17T* 
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thus  dmwi  to  extmnaB  his  bold  i^nivs  pnamptad  liim  to  Ae 
latter.  Instoad  «f  rq»e«tiiig  his  hmaeat  prafosaions,  he  mm 
discovered  ih«t  the  .Roman  pontiff,  like  olhar  msn,  might  fall 
into  error ;  and  he  appiaaled,  bjj  a  new  instnmmnt,  from  ike 
aoi&oritj  of  Jieo  X  to  that  of  a:9eneral  couneil.*  The  bare 
mention  of  suoh  a  eouioil  is,  to  the  oowrt  of  JUmie,  eqnrralent 
to  a  deelaiation  of  war  ;^  but  the  imfogtant  OTonts  which 
ooonrred  at  this  period*  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from 
theological  discussions  to  political  debates  ;  and  Luther  was 
suffered,  without  any  greait  uiterfeNBoe  from  the  church  of 
Rome,' to  proceed  in  that  course  of  coadnct  from  which. evexy 
effort  hitherto  OMde  to  deter  him  had  only  SMred^aa  an.  eneou- 
ragement  to  him  to  persevere. 

The  ffuocess  whidb  Luther  oxperienoad  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  two  oircnunstanoes,  of  whidi  he  availed  himsdf  widi 
uncommon  desterily,  to  increase  the  nmnber  of  his  adherents, 
and  to  give  retqiieetability  to  his  cause.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning ;  and  although  his  chief  proficiency 
was  in  eoelesiastical  imd  schohuitic  studies,  yet  he  was  not 
destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  he  should  obtain  by 
combining  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  advancement  oi 
learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  Savour  and  assistance  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Uie  time.  In  the  letter  already 
cited,  written  by  him  to  ICelancthon,  on  his  leaving  Wittemr 
bei^.to  repair  to  Augsbuig,  this  dbgect  is  apparent;  and 
many  other  indioattons  of  it  appear  in  hss  worlis.  His  friends 
are  always  represented  by  him  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
libwal  studies ;  and  his  adversaries  are  stigmatised,  in  the 
most  un^pialified  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  contemptible.*^ 
l^otwithstanding  the  Ksarity  of  Ins  cause,  he  is  at  some  times 
sareasticaUy  jooular  ;  and  lus  parody  on  tira  first  lines  of  dm 
iEneid,  whUst  it  sh^rs  that  he  was  not  unaoquainted  widi  pra- 
lisne  writers,  contains  an  additional  proof  of  his  endeaf^urs  to 
maik  his  eacBues  «s  the  enemies  of  aUiu^pnvrament.  On  this 
aeoount  he  soug^  with  great  eanestMsa,  in  ihe  commeana- 
Bftoit  of  his  undestaking,  io  attach  Biaamns  ^to  his  e«ise^«i 
he  had  already  done  Melancthon.''    And  although^  by  the 
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Tiolence  of  bis  proceedings,  and  the  oyerbearing  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  his  own  peculiar  opinions,  he  afterwards 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  that  eminent  scholar ; 
jet  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning 
of  Erasmus  were  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  him.  This 
attempt  to  miite  the  cause  of  literature  with  that  of  reform,  is 
also  frequentlj  noticed  by  Erasmus.  **  I  know  not  how  it  has 
happened,"  says  he,  "  but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  firdt 
opposed  themselTes  to  Luther,  were  also  the  enemies  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  hence  its  friends  were  less  ayerse  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adversaries  they  should  injure  their  own  cause." 
Erasmus  could,  however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to  know  how 
this  was  effected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  himself ;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
numerous  passages  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  has  most  forcibly 
inculcated  these  sentinients.  *  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the 
inflexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given  offence  to  Erasmus,  and 
when,  perhaps,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased, 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  his  friends  that  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Reuchlin  as  the  patrons  in 
Germany,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  of  Luther. 
But  the  opinion  was  now  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  aU  his  efforts  served  rather  to  establish  than  to 
obliterate  it.  The  advantages  which  Luther  derived  from  this 
circiunstance  are  incalculable.  His  adversaries  were  treated 
with  derision  and  contempt ;  and  the  public  opinion  was  so 
strongly  in  his  favour  that  his  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a 
printer  in  Germany  who  would  publish  their  works.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated 
also  in  Italy  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress. 
For  Sadoletti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion  ;  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  disputants,  exasperated 

*  ErAsmui  wu  aecnBed  of  haying  laid  the  egg  Tvhich  Luiher  hatched.    This 
ippean  in  his  letter  to  Joannes  Cssariusy  7  EiU.  Jan.  1524. 
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bigots,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  the  most  pai*t, 
injured  the  cause  which  ihej  were  intended  to  defend. 

The  other  method  adopted  by  Luther,  to  increase  the 
number  and  seonre  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 
his  continual  protestations  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture,  and  to 
the  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.  Bold, 
and  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to  offer 
them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced ;  and  whilst  he 
challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries,  he  deprecated, 
as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any  severe  measures 
against  him,  until  his  errors  were  clearly  demonstrated. 
Declarations  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable  gained  him  many 
powerful  friends.  Even  his  sovereign  and  great  patron,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  have  considered  this  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  a  rectitude  of  his  views.  After  assuring  the  cardinal 
Biario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that 
he  had  not  even  perused  the  controversial  works  of  Luther,  he 
adds,  ''  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  make  his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges, 
and  to  defend  his  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  willing, 
on  aU  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 
opinions,  which  may  be  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points  on  which 
he  ought  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 
repeated.*  It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 
Erasmus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure 
the  favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.  **  The 
papal  bulls  may  have  more  weight,"  says  he,  "  but  a  book  filled 
with  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  which 
pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always  be 
preferred  by  men  of  real  learning ;  for  a  well-infcmned  mind  is 
easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority,  t 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and  injured 

•  Luth.  Op.  torn,  u.  p.  31i«        f  Enism.  £p.  lib.  zy.  ep.  5;  p»  690* 
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the  cause  of  his  oppononts  ;  who,  by  dooliiuiig  the  challenge* 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  bj 
reason  those  doctrines  which  they  wished  to  enforce  by  violence 
and  by  threats.  Fkustble,  however,  as  this  conduct  may 
appear  on  the  part  of  Luther,  it  must  be  oonfessed  that  its 
success  was  much  beyond  what  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of  his  enemies  and  his  friends. 
Both  parties  might,  without  asiy  extraordinary  sagacity,  have 
perceived  that  between  an  entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  a  direct  (^position  to  them,  there  is  no 
medium.  To  doubt  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in 
matters  of  faith,  to  call  upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by 
arguments,  to  question  the  rectitude  of  those  opinions  which 
have  been  sileiUdj  and  respectfully  assented  to  for  ages,  to 
assert  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  to  enforce  them  not  only  by 
reason  and  scripture,  but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  £naUy  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  €he  church  herself,  by  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  heard  by  impartial  judges,  is  to  throw  off  all 
obedience,  and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Gould  the  supreme 
pontiff  lay  aside  his  infallibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  college  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a 
German  monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  4he  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  Could  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  his  lugh  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inferior  tribunal  ? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obscure  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  the  decretalsand  bulls  of  two  hundred 
successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  ehuroh  herself  of 
error,  and  to  oombat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  ponUff  and  his  advisers  could  have 
stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world 
as  a  self-convicted  impostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would 
have  been  complete.  But  although  the  pope  and  his  adheroits 
were  in  no  danger  of  disgracing  thei^lves,  by  submitting 
their  cause  to  the  test  of  reason  and  seripture,  yet  they 
imprudently  suffered  thmnaelves  to  be  diaeeuntenanoed  and 
repulsed  by  the  bold  attitude  and  daring,  approach  of  their 
advefsary ;  and  Luther,  iadxridually,  for  a.long  time  balanced 
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the  scale  against  tbe  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke 
the  beam  which  he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  his  favonr. 
Warmly  as  the  Protestant  writers  have  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  Luther,  ^  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension 
and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  contested  dogmas  and 
intricate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther 
in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  was 
sufficiently  hostile  to  hare  jivrtified  the  pontiff  in  ealling  upon 
him  for  ai\  €m(|nalified  submissioii,  and  in  oase  of  refusal  or 
hesitation,  to  have  separated  him,  as  an  infected  limb,  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  Roman  see, 
both  on  this  and  on  other  oceasioos,  Liiiber  was  well  aware  ; 
and  had  emplayad  his  tune  to  suoh  advantage,  that  before  Leo 
assailed  him  with  ^e  thunders  of  the  'Vatican  he  was  already 
prepared  to  obviate  their  effects  ;  to  retort  yiolence  for  violence, 
and  abuse  for  abuse.  Throughput  all  bis  writings,  this  great 
reformer  has  represented  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  religion,  of  JQslace,  and  of  sound  learning';  and  by  the 
skilful  management  of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  crowned  frith  success.  Being  tiius  aware  of  the 
weapons  to  which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after 
he  had  once  established  himself  in  the  puUio  opinion,  to  defend 
himself  against  those  who  presmned  to  dfffnr  -from  him,  as  he 
had  bef)re  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Luther,  in  enforcing  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
l^ose  who  opposed  his  -tenets,  may  justify  me  assertion,  that  if 
he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  defended 
the  chureh  against  a  mu^  more  formidable  adversary  than 
the  mook  of  Wittemberg. 
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1518. 

Encouragement  given  to  men  of  talents  at  Rome — Italian  poets — Sanazzaro — 
Tebaldeo— Bernardo  Accolti  called  KUnico  Aretino — Bembo— Beazzano 
Molza — Ariosto — His  apologue  respecting  Leo  X. — Effect  of  his  writixigB 
on  the  taste  of  Europe — Yittoria  Colonna — Veronica  Gambara — Costanza 
D^Avalos  —  Tullia  D^Aragona — Graspara  Stampa — Laura  Battiferra — La 
Poesia  Bemesca — Francesco  Bemi — Character  of  his  Tmtings — His  Orlando 
Innamorato — Teofilo  Folengi — His  Maocaronic  poems  and  other  works — 
Imitators  of  the  ancient  classic  writers — ^Trissino— Introduces  the  Yersi 
Sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  yerse^His  Italia  Liberata  da^  Goti — Giovanni 
Rucellai — His  didactic  poem  Le  Api — His  tragedy  of  Oreste — ^Luigi  Ala* 
manni — His  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione — General  classification  of  the 
Italian  writers — The  Italian  Drama. 

The  tranquillity  wMch  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  favour 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  called  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they  had 
been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  of  his  father  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  had,  imder  the  dark  and  stormy  ponti- 
ficates of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  city  of  Rome  had 
become  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talents  and  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  that  literary  society  which  was  there  to  be  met  with, 
as  by  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  to  encourage 
and  reward  superior  merit,  either  chose  that  place  as  their 
stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long  and  frequent  visits.  Kor 
was  it  oidy  to  the  grave  and  the  learned  that  Rome  held  forth 
its  attractions.  Whoever  excelled  in  any  art  or  accomplish- 
ment that  could  afford  amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could 
render  himself  either  the  cause  or  the  object  of  mirth,  was 
certain  of  receiving  at  Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace, 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank  ;  but  the  fountain  of  Poetry 
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Tan  at  this  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  whilst  some  of 
ihem  drank  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  number 
imbibed  the  pure  waters  from  the  Latian  spring.  In  considering 
the  state  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  yiew  this  distinction  ;  and  our  first  attention  will  there- 
fore be  turned  towards  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to  the 
present  times  by  their  poetical  productions  in  their  natiye  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
having  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  suryiyed  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed  to 
the  preseryation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition,  Sanaz- 
zaro  must  not  be  forgotten.  His  Italian  compositions  seem  to 
haye  been  chiefly  produced  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  superior  applause 
obtained  by  Pietro  Bembo  in  his  Italian  writings,  is  supposed 
to  haye  induced  Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the 
cultiyation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  may,  howeyer,  with  justice 
be  obseryed,  that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in 
elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  yet  in  yigour  of  fancy  and 
strength  of  expression,  the  latter  has  generally  the  advantage. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he 
would  have  established  a  reputatioi^  as  an  Italian  poet,  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  excelled  b^r  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  whom  Italy  can  boast. '^ 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Ferrara,  bom  in  the 
year  1463,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine ;  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  made  any  great 
proficiency,  as  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  recite 
his  verses  to  the  music  of  his  lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  at  Modena,  in  the 
year  1499  ;  contrary,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author,  who  was  sensible  of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more 
successful  Uian  in  his  Italian  compositions.*     Soon  after  the 

♦  Tirab.  vi.  ii.  164. 
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AsftKkm  df  Leo  X.,  TeMdeo  tooki^  Mt  rasideiKe  bk  lEtom&i 
and  tilie  pontiff  is  sttd  to  faivro  pi^Bentod  him  with  a  pii«»of 
ira  howbed  ducmlB  m  r«4iimifor  ft  L^^ 
A  mom  mthentie  tesllmxwf  of  the  high-  fM'aitr  which  hd^  hud 
ohtftined  witiii  the  pontiff  appears  is  t^lM^,  jei  present 
finom  Leo  to  tho  eaaoas  of  VeroiUH  raoounendaig  to  then  am 
Domisio  Pomedolli,  a  sshokr  of^  l^ebaldeo,-^' whom,"  8ft^he« 
speaking  of  the  madtei*^  **  I  greetfy  esteem^  bo^  for  the  pro- 
ficieaoj  which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies  and  for  hia 
poetical  taWsts."  ^  His  i^probalioD.  is  also  ex][Hies8ed  in  tensM 
of  equal  kiadaess,  on  iteoomiaeBding  Tehaldee  to  the  offioe 
of  superiutMidenfe  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga  ;  an  empiojment 
which  probablj  required  no  personal  aitoadanee,  and  certainly 
produced  »  oonnderable  income,  as  the  penliff  adds,  as^  a 
reason  for  hn  inieifereneef  <^  that  it  might  enab^  Tebiddeo 
to  support  himself  in  afflntnce/'  After  the  death  of  Leo  Xi 
Tebaldeo  oontiniied  to  reside  in  Rome,  bat  with  his  gveat 
patron  he  i^pears  to  hav^e  lost  the  means  of  even  a  competent 
support,  and  wus  obliged  to  resort  to  Bembo>  who  afforded  him 
a  temporary  assistance.  He  lived  natil  the  year  1537,  and 
for  a  ooasidembto  time  before  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  **  having  no  other  complaint,''  as  we  aro  informed  by  one 
of  his  friends,  <^  than  tiie  loss  of  his  rehtdi,  for  wine;  Ai  the 
same  time  he  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profiseion 
than  ever,  and  was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  leamed 
friends  ; "  but  after  the  invectiyes  which  he  had  written  i^pnnst 
the  French,  some  of  which  we  h»?e  before  had  oecasimi  to 
notice^  it  may  sniprise  us  to  hear  that  he  had  **  become  thehr 
warm  partisan,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  tine  emperor." 
From  the  censuteffof  Muratori,  who  considersr  Tebaldeo  as  one 
of  the  comptem  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  faaa  been 
defended  by  serend  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  BamffdUS 
and  TiraboB^ ;  the  latter  of  whom,  al&ough  he  aeknewledgee 
his  defects,  asserta  his  daim  to  rank  among  the  best  poets  of 
his  time,  j: 

Not  lose  celebrated  for  his  poetical  effusions,  and  much  more 
dislingaidied  by  hss  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his  yarses  to  the 

*  Qiomale  d'ltal.  vol.  iii.  p.  376.  f  Letteie  di  Princ.  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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musie  with  whioh  he  accompanied  them,  was  Bernardo  AccoM 
of  Arrezizo,  usually  called,  on  aooount  of  hia  ezeellenoe  in  thia 
department,  X'  Utmco  AreUno*  He  waa  one  of  the  scma  of 
Benedetto  Accoki»  author  of  the  well-known  history  of  the 
cruBadea  ;  t  and  hia  elder  hrother,  Pietro  Aecolti,  waa  dignified 
by  JuliuB  II.  with  the  rank  of  oardinal.  In  hia  youth  he  was  a 
frequent  yisitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is  enumerated  by 
Castiglione  among  those  eminent  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  every  eyeoing  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  literary  conversation.}  On  his  arrivcbl  at 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  was  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of 
the  apostolic  secretaries  ;  an  employment  which  conferred  both 
honour  and  emolument.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Leo 
was  so  delighted  with  his  uncommon  talents,  that  he  conferred 
on  him  the  duchy  of  N^i  ;^  and  although  this  has  been  denied 
on  the  testimony  of  ope  of  the  letters  of  Accolti,  in  which  he 
complains  that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
money  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  he  owed 
his  possessi^ms  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purdbased  them  by  the 
aid  of  his  bounty ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he 
attributes  this  acquisition  as  well  to  his  own  metits  as  to  the 
money  disbursed  by  him.  This  domimon  was  afterwards 
restored  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
illegitimate  son,  Alfonso.  Of  the  astonishing  effects  which  the 
talents  of  Accolti  produced  among  aU  ranks  of  people  at  Rome, 
long  after  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  a  veiy  particular  account  is  given 
by  his  lioentioua  countryman,  Pietro  Aretino,  who  assures  us, 
'<  that  when  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo 
Accolti  intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  sh<^s  were  shut  up  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 
tainment. That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
prelates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 
light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 
guards."  The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself  once 
sent  by  the  pope  to  request  that  Accolti  would  favour  his  holiness 

♦  Ariosto  Orl.  Pur.  cant.  xlvi.  Bt  10, 
t  See  «  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med."  chap.  ii.         t  ^^'  del  Cortf>giino,  UK  U 
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with  a  ^Bit,  as  he  had  already  promised ;  and  that  the  poet  '*jio 
sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  yenerahle  hall  of  S.  Peter, 
than  the  yicar  of  Christ  cried  out,  Open  all  the  doors,  and  let  in 
the  crowd.  Accolti  then  recited  a  Temale  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin ;  with  which  his  auditors  were  so  delighted,  that 
they  unanimously  exclaimed,  Long  live  ^  divine  poet,  the 
unparalleled  Accolti  /  "  *' 

Distinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbounded  approbation, 
one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — ^that  his  works 
should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortunately,  however, 
some  of  them  have  survived  their  author,  and  although  they  are 
not  whoUy  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they  are  so  far  inferior  to  the 
idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of  them  from  the  accounts 
given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  his 
fame.  Among  these  is  Ms  dramatic  poem  entitled  '*  Virginia," 
written  in  ottava  and  terza  rima,  and  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spa- 
nochi.  This  piece,  which  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  Italian  drama,  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  "  Giletta  di  Nerbona,"  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  scene  is  changed  from  France  to  Naples,  and  the  name 
of  Virginia  was  given  by  the  author  to  his  heroine  in  reference 
to  that  of  his  own  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  count 
Carlo  Malatesti,  lord  of  Sogliano.*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
Accolti,  which  are  not  numerous,  his  **  Strambotti  "  have  been 
most  commended,  and  of  these  his  verses  entitled  '*  Julia  "  are 
incomparably  the  best.f  Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which 
have  been  published,  he  left  a  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled 
*•  The  Liberality  of  Leo  X.,"  which  an  eminent  critic  asserts 
was  written  in  a  fine  style  and  full  of  matter.}  Of  his  style  a 
very  sufficient  specimen  remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  those  anecdotes  which  the  poem  of  Accolti 
would  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  hare  done  so  much  honour  to  his 
memory. 

*  MazZQchelli  denominates  him,  **  il  Conte  Giambattista  Malatesta,^  and 
adds,  that  Virginia  brought  her  husband  10,000  crowns.     Scrittori  d'ltal.  i.  67. 

f  The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Florence,  1513,  8vo.,  and  aeain 
in  1514. 
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The  person,  howeTer,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  hare  una- 
nimously attributed  the  praise  of  having,  both  by  his  precept 
and  example,  revived  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who 
opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil 
with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio."*  The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Bembo  had  been  divided  between  amusements  and 
study  ;  but  neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  support  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  of  life.  His  appointment  by 
Leo  X.  to  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretaryy  not  only 
gave  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments 
to  secure  a  respectable  competency  ;  his  salary  of  one  thousand 
crowns  having  been  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  annual  amount  of  three  thousand.  The  society 
which  Bembo  met  vrith  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
taste  ;  and  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
no  common  relish.  Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  we  find  the  cardmals  da  Bibbiena  and  Giulio  de* 
Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist 
Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare 
Castiglione.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  through- 
out all  Italy  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in 
important  embassies  ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rather 
for  an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
were  seldom  crowned  with  success.  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however,  entitled  to  great 
commendation,  and  the  letters  written  by  him  and  his  associate 
Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the  purity  of  the  Latin  idiom 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business  and  the  tranS' 
action  of  public  affairs.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Leo  X, 
Bembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on  account,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  although  this  was  the  pretext,  he  had 
some  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  and^at  he  left 
it  with  a  resolution  never  more  to  return.  Being  now  released 
from  the  cares  of  business^  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of 

*  Bettinelli,del  ritorgimento  dltalia,  &c.  iu  105. 
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Padna.  fie  Itad  alreadj  selected,  as  ^e^pariner  of  his  lettare» 
a  young  ironuai  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequently  mentions 
in  his  lettersi  and  who  continued  to  reside  wilji  him  until  Hid 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  year  1635.  By  her  he  had  two  som 
and  a  daughter,  to  whose  education  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion.* The  roTenues  which  he  deriTed  &om  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments  now  enahled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  prirate 
life,  demoted  to  his  own  studies  and  pleasures,  and  to  the  society 
of  his  friends.  He  here  formed,  by  great  expense  and  assi- 
duity, a  collection  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authcmi,  which  in  point  of  numb«*  and  yalue  was  exceeded 
by  very  few  in  Italy.  Of  these  woriss  the  greater  part  have 
since  been  incorpirnkted  into  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  To 
these  he  added  a  cabinet  of  ooins  and  medals,  enriched  with 
other  ancient  specimens  of  art.  A  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  his  country  residence  of  Yilla-bozaa,  in  the  yicinity  of  Padua> 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  The  garden 
which  he  here  completed  and  furnished  with  plants  is  noticed 
by  yarious  authors.  In  this  state  of  independence  a  inreat  part 
of  his  irritinga  w«i  produced,  and  suoh  yZ  the  happiness  wLk 
he  enjoyed,  that  when,  in  the  yeor  1539,  he  was  unexpectedly 
nominated  by  Paul  III.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  stud  to 
have  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should  accept  that 
dignity.**  His  choice  was,  however,  at  last  determined  by  his 
having  accidentally  heard,  at  the  oelebraiion  of  mass,  the  priest 
pronounce  the  words,  Peter,  foUow  me,*  which  he  chose  to 
understand  as  applied  to  hunself.  He  now  once  more  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  the  pontiff,  who 
conferred  upon  him  many  lucrative  benefices ;  and  where  he 
found  in  the  college  many  of  his  former  friends,  particularly  the 
cardinals  Oontarino,  Sadoleti,  Oortese,  and  ike  English  cardi? 
nal,  Reginald  Pole,  who  then  held  a  high  rank  both  in  the 
political  and  literary  world.  In  this  city  Bembo  terminated  his 
days  in  the  year  1547,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  years 
of  age." 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Bembo 
by  almost  all  his  contemporaries  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
best  critics  of  succeeding  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  by 

*  pare,  sequere  me.    Sed  vide  Mazzuch.  vr.  746. 
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fMleeibg  as  Jus  modds  Boocmou^  aad  Pi0irai«A«  «id  bj^eom-r 
biniag  their  exeeUeACos  with  his  own  eoireei  fund  ekgimt  taste* 
he  contributed,  in  an  emiaantdegrae,  to.haiuah  that  rusticity  of 
style  which  charaoterised  the  wiitrags  of  most  of  the  Itahaa 
authors  at  the  cflwuneiwwment  of  the  sixteenih  eentury.  His 
authority  and  example  psodaced  an  astoiHshing  effect ;  and 
among  his  disciples  and  imitatoKS  may  be  found  many  of  the 
first  scholars  and  most  diatinguisbed  wiitera  of  the  age.  It 
must,  however^  be  observed,  that  ihe  merit  of  bis  works  consists 
rather  in  parity  and  eonreetness  of  diotioo^it  .than  in  vigour  of 
sentiment,  or  variety  of  poetioal  omament.;  .aiwl  tibatlhey  exhi- 
bit but  mtle  diveisity  either  of  charaeter  or  sid>jeot,  having  fcnr 
the  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  oelebxatiim  of  an  amorous 
passion.  His  Carys^ne  on  ibe  deaih  of  his  broths  Carlo  has 
been  highly  oomTOended,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess  merit, 
withevBt,  however,  exhibiting  that  warmth  of  naitoral  feeling 
which  such  an. occasion  might  beeiipeoted  to  produce.  In  esti- 
mating with  impartiality  the  talents  of  JBembo,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  semces  which  he  rendeved  to  the  progress  of  taste,  it 
Witt  be  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  fa^ween  ihus  advance* 
mentof  Italian  poetry,  and  the  impsvremeniof  the  Italian  lan- 
guage ;  between.the  eSatts  of  genius  and  the  result  of  industry. 
The  poetieal  wnrks  of  fembo  wssiaA  dikiSij  q£ 'JSom^  and 
Ckma^ni  m  the.  style  of  Petraroa^  .and  ai>e  frequently  'more  cor- 
rect and  chaste,  but. at  the  same  timemoee  uaimpassioned  and 
cold,  Aan  the  model  on  wtoeh  they  are  fooned.  In  thep^rusal 
of  theae  pieees  w«  penieive  nothing  of  that  genuine  f eelingt 
which,  prooeedii^^&om  the  heart  of  .ih»  tntibtor,  makes  a  direct 
and  irresisUble;afif>efl'toithat  of  the  seadeiv  .and  but  little  even 
^f  that  secondary  .diaracteristic  of  genius  which  luxuriates  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  by  ids  vivid  and  vapid  imag^  delights 
the  imaginstimu  On  tbSe  eontnuy,  wMst  these  pieces  stand 
a|^<^ved  to  onr  diilibcarate  judgment,  we  £eel  a  convietion  that 
any  person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due 
portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  eqiud  merit.  That  this  con- 
viction is  well  founded  is  proved  in  no  uneqmvocal  manner  by 
the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  Bembo  ;  and  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  example  of 
this  scholastic  style  of  composition,  have  inundated  Italy  with 
writings  which  seldom*  exhibit  any  distinption  eilher  of  cha- 
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racier  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this  manner  of  writ- 
ing was  fatal  to  the  higher  productions  of  genius  cannot  be 
doubted.  Internal  worth  was  sacrificed  to  external  ornament. 
The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
contained  nothing  of  any  yalue ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writers  was  employed,  not  in  discoTering  what  should  be 
said,  but  how  it  should  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in  his 
various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary  occu* 
pations,  was  his  countryman  Agostino  Beazzano  ;  who,  although 
he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Venetian 
citizens,  enumerated  among  his  ancestors  Francesco  Beazzano, 
great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a  knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions 
of  great  importance.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  experience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an  oracle.  By  the 
bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  became  possessed  of  rich  church  prefer* 
ments,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  addressed 
to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  his  views  so  high. 
An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Trevigi ;  where  he  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarate 
the  languor  of  sickness,  by  the  delights  of  study  and  the  society 
of  his  friends.  Among  the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  his 
memory,*  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated 
by  Ariosto  among  tht  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.f 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the  rusticity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his 
sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  Leo  X., 
of  Pietro  Bembo,  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  other  distin« 
guished  characters.     Among  them  are  also  several  addressed 

*  Mazzuch.  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  f  Orl  Fur.  cant.  zlvi.  bU  14. 
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to  Titian,  the  eminent  painter,  in  tenncLof  high  admiration  and 
groat  esteem.* 

Another  author,  equally  celehrated  for  his  Italian  and  his 
Xiatin  productions,  is  ihc  elegant  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  whose 
writings  haye  a  more  distinctive  character  than  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  their  peculiar  tenderness  and 
ezp'ession  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the 
TibuUus  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  ffuaalj  at  Modena, 
in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
had  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies 
with  the  accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  timet  After  having  made  an  un- 
common proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  then 
first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
to  Modena  ;  where,  in  the  year  1512,  he  married  and  took  up 
his  residence.  Ho  had,  however,  already  distinguished  himself 
by  several  admired  productions  ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  liberality  of  Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and 
particularly  those  who  excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  return  to  Rome,  that  neither  the  remon- 
strances of  his  parents,  nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children, 
could  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1516,  under  the  pretext  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  his 
family  was  involved,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterwards 
paid  very  little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  other 
distinguished  scholars  of  Home,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have  for- 
gotten his  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
have  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification  of 
a  licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin, 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.f  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X  he  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  in  common  with  many 

'   *  The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1588,  8vo. 
f  GjralduS;  de  Poetia  in  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  o44.      X  Senuti,  Vita  del  Molza. 
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otlier  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  found  in  Adrian  VI.,  the 
successor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who  held  all  the  productions  of 
literature  a|id  of  art  in  the  utmost  contempt.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  returning  to  his  family,  Molza  retired  to  Bologna,  where 
he  soon  hecame  deeply  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  heauty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry.  By 
her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  yeats  ;  although  it 
has  heen  supposed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of  a  Platonie 
kind.  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have  been  wholly 
divided  between  poetry  and  dissipation.**  During  the  transitory 
splendour  of  the  cardmal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admiration,  and  even  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  ciicle  of  friends. 
After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  offispring,  and  been 
disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length  terminated  his  days  by 
that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject  to  Fracastoro  for  his 
admirable  poem  ;  to  which  the  complaints  of  Molza,  expressed 
in  verses  of  equal  elegance,  might  serve  at  once  as  a  supple- 
ment and  a  comment. 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Moka,  in  the  Italian 
language,  is  his  pastoral  Poemetto,  entitled,  "  La  'NinfsL  Tibe- 
rina,*'  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  affections.*^  Some  of 
his  Canzoni  have  also  great  merit,  and  unite  considerable 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. This  may  sufficiently  appear  from  one  of  these  pro- 
ductions, which  was  probably  addressed  to  Ippolito  de'  Memci, 
and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  yoimg  patron  did  not  enjoy 
those  opportunities  of  signallsmg  lumself  by  his  great  talents, 
which  would  have  been  afforded  him  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  regretting  the  sudden  extinction  of 
those  hopes  which  the  virtues  and  munificencB  of  tlat  pontiff 
had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  moert  distingtddied  scEohrs  c^  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  t^eir 
residence  in  Rome,  the  cdebrated  Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite 
of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  xemainedat  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  in  whose 
employment  he  latd  lived  from  the  yew  1(H>8.**   Bvawig;  this 
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]^od  lie  bid  Mnteedi  OMtty  inpttrtlwt  Bermm  to  Alfoiiio» 
duke  of  Ferrara,  YMi  in  »  eiw  oad.  ndlitwy  eapwntgr ;  iiir  the 
fimner  of  ifvliieh  he  h«d  ineaned  nO'  less  danger  than  in  the 
latter,  particiilailj  ott  hkembaarf  tO'  Rome  in  iiie  year  ldl2, 
to  ffppease  tho  anglwef  tlwt  iraaoiUe  pontiff,  JidiuB  II.*  The 
huig  and  M^idlj  iniiwwow—  n^iieh  httd  Bubaurifed  between 
Amsto  and  Leo  IL  betee  hi*  elemttloii  to  the  poatiicatey  in^ 
dnced  the  poet,  aoon  aflker  liMi  w^BBt^  to  haaien  to  Rome,  in 
the  hopee  of  sharing  timt  boonfy  i^oh^wao^o  liberaily  bestowed 
on  others  of  nmch  inferior  merit*  Laoveeognieed  hiaoldfiiend ; 
aad  raifiiag  him  from*  the  ground,  and  hissing  him  on  eaeh 
eheek>  assured  him  o£  tim  ootttinnstioe  of  his  faiwur  and  pio» 
tection«t  The  fovvar  of  tho*  pontiff  extended,  however,  no 
fiirther-  on  this  oooaaion,.  timn  to  grant  him  a  special  boU,  to 
secture  to  him  tire  emdhnnente  to  aviso  fh>m  Ihe  publioation  e£ 
his  edebratod  poem.  Bui  if  die  aangtane  ezpeetataons  of  the 
poet  were  disi^pCHnted,  his  good  sense  soon  eonyinced  him  that 
the  biame  was  not  whoUj  to  be  ia^nited  to  ttie  pope  ;  and 
whilst  he  destnibeB,  in  the  most  HToLy  manner,  the  demolition  of 
his  hopes,  he  funiishes,  even  in  the  nudst  of  his  sareaems,  a 
suffiiHent  apology  for  l4ie  pontiff.  ^*  Somo  pmsons  may  perhaps 
obserfo, ' '  says  he,  in  hia  ^ietok^  saitire  to  Annibale  Malaguaii» 
**  that  if  I  had  gone  to  fioms  in  quest  of  benefioes,  I  mig^ 
have  caught  more  than  one  heicfite  this  time ;  ei^emlly  as  I  had 
long  been  in  fikTOur  with  the  pope»  and  had  rtmked  ainong  hia 
ancient  frimids  before  his  Tirtoo  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity ;  (wUie  Fkf etftines  had  opened 
to  him  tiietr  gates  ;  or  his  Inother  Giu^ano  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  oi  Urbino,  where^  with  the  Hathor  of  die  '  Oortft- 
giano,'  widi  Bembo  and  oilier  faTouritea  of  Apollo,  he  aUeviated 
the  haldidiips  of  his  exile»  When,  too»  die  Medici  ^igain  raised 
dieir  heads  in  Floinnoe,  and  the  GMEedeniere,  flying  from  his 
polaoe^  met  with  his  raili ;  and  when^he  went  to  Rome  to  take 
die  name  of  Leo>  he  sdtt  presenred  hi»  a<^»dmient  to  mOb 
Often  whilat  he  w«s  legate  has  he  told  me»  that  he  dioidd  make 
^difference  between: his bredier  and mysetf.  Onthis  aooount 
it  may  appeu*  stimnge  tosome^  tkatt  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  «t 
Rome,  he  should  hare  humbled  my  crest ;  but  to  these  I  shall 

*  Vide  mUf  vol.  i.  chap.  iz.        f  Ariosto,  Sit*  itti  iA  ^ttiiibk 
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reply  by  a  story.  Read  it,  my  Mend ;  for  to  read  it  id  less 
trouble  to  you,  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 
'  << '  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so  parched 
up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phoebus  had  again  relin- 
quished the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every  spring 
was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay,  even  the  most  celebrated 
rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In  these  times 
lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  call  him  rich,  or  en- 
cumbered, with  herds  and  flocks,  who  having  long  sought  for 
water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that  Being  who  never 
deserts  those  who  trust  in  him  ;  and  by  divine  favour  he  was 
instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find 
the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  all  his  cattle  ;  and  according  to  his  expectations 
found  the  spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep  ; 
and  havmg  only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  anuss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  ilard 
and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched. 
The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have 
assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle, 
taking  care  to  supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion 
him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on, 
one  after  another,  to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which 
was  very  much  beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas  !  I  am 
neither  one  of  his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I 
have  been  in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind 
•me  ;  and  even  I  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
relief.'  With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  who  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the 
Jieri,  the  Vanni,  the  LoUi,  and  the  B<ici,*  his  nephews  and 
relations,  who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  who  have 
assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles.  When 
these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
Bay,  <  I  was  with  Piero  in  Casentino,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 

*  Diminutiyes  of  afiection,  derived  from  tbe  common  names  of  Qiovanni, 
Bta't<domi&eo,  Lancelotto,  &c 
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taken  and  killed.'  'I,'criesBrandino,  'lent  him  money.'  'He 
lived, '  exclaims  a  third,  '  a  whole  year  at  mj  expense,  whilst  I 
furnished  him  with  arms,  with  clothes,  with  money,  and  with 
horses.  If  I  wait  mitil  aU  these  are  satisfied  I  shall  certainly 
either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted.'  " 

That  Ariosto,  howoTOr,  felt  his  disappointment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  Satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  jomney  to  Rome^  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  hy  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectionate  reception 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival  The  granting  him 
a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing his  great  work,  the  hull  for  which  was,  as  he  pointedly  in- 
forms us,  expedited  a^  his  own  expense,  was,  assuredly,  no  great 
effort  of  princely  hounty.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
that  impatience  and  irritability  which  are  the  usual  attendants 
of  genius.  After  waiting  a  few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  pope  would  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  one 
towards  whom  he  had  expressed  such  uncommon  regard,  he 
hastily  took  his  departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to 
return.*  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that 
Ariosto  experienced  at  different  times  the  liberality  of  the  pon- 
tiff ;  and  in  particidar,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  several 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal 
poem.t  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment  which  he  has 
described  in  such  lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous 
breast  of  Ariosto  any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the 
pontiff ;  whom  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  lus  subsequent 
writings  with  the  highest  veneration  and  applause. 

On  quitting  Eome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  months,  and  probably 
a  much  longer  time  ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite  poem 

*  Ariost.  Sat,  vii.  f  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Ariost.  vol.  ii.  p.  1063. 
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the  opporimiiAieftof  onjoyiiieiit  iHiidiit  afforded  \kak^  and  irioQli 
it  aeanM  were  «iffioieiit  tobaaishaill  anTi^riaw  buiihois^  lav9«* 
On  his  armal  at  Fdraaca  he  i^ain  attanhed-  himadf  to  the  Mr> 
vice  of  tha  oardinal  ^i{»elitO';  i^ch,  hoirvvetv  did  not  prewBi 
his  finishing  the  poam  on  which  ha  had  been  io  lang  eomlo^i 
and  which  he  puhludtdd  at  Fen»ra  ia  tiie  year  I5I&  If 
Ariosto  was  duui^ointed  ia  the  oondaoi<^  Loo  X.  he  had  mueii 
more  reaaon  to  oomplaiu  of  the  lUSberaUty  and  inaeiunbilit j  of 
his  great  patron  tiie  oardiaal,  to  wiMia  ha  faaa  ineoribed  hia 
woti:  in.terma  of  nioh  high  cattnuendation ;  bat  who»  instead^of 
affording  him  aao^  reeoitq»enM  for  hia  labouie,  iitq[uired  firam 
him,  with  the  iadlffenmea  of  a  stupid  ooriositif,  wiiere  he  had 
colleoted  together  itteh«  mmiber  of  abnnditias*^  This  raproo^ 
which  was  not  ooimt«<babnoed  by  any  attt  of  kindnesa  on  Ite 
part  of  tilie  cavdinal,  greatiiy  affected  thepoai;  who»  in  thO'Seeoiid 
edition  of  his  poem»  exprossed  hia  Mose  of  it  by  an  Imprem  or 
device,  in  which  he  haa  r^vesented  a'fieipent,  towasda  which  a 
hand  is  stretched  out  att^npttng  withftpaar  <^  shears  to  eat  off 
its  head,  and  sunioimded  by  tiie  motto^  Pto  bono  mohm*  Thia 
device,  in  which  ha  ssems  to  h«m  alkded  to  the  mpposed  heal- 
ing power  of  the  Berpant,  he  exnhanged  in  ibe  nest  edition  for 
one  which  he  perhapa  thoagfat  wonld  be  moie  generally  undnv 
stood,  and  represented  his^kst  latoaia-by  tlfee  «nUem  of  a  hive 
of  bees,  which  are  daBtroyed  with  flame  linr  the  parpose  of  rob- 
bing them  of  their  hcttoy** 

In  the  year  I51S,  the  cardinal  I|^oHto  d'fiite  ahdertodc  a 
journey  to  Hungary,  on  which  heezpeeted.  to  be  aocompasiad 
by  the  most  emment  peno&a  in  hia  oottft^  and  aaroag  the  rest 
by  Arioato.  The  poet  was  not^  however,  inclined  to  laafae 
such  a  sacrifice  of  hia  time,  of  which  ha  w^  knew  the  valne^  or 
of  his  health,  whidi  was  thcA  in apnoarioas  (ltate,4» the  gmti- 
fication  of  a  person  who  a^ears  not  tb  harvennrited  hia  atteoh* 
ment.  By  his  n^iaal,  he  not  only  lost  tite  fovoor  of  the 
cardinal)  bttt  inonned  his  reaentmeut)  w^oh  he  manifested  by 
depriving  tiie  poet  of  the  pitiful  atipetid  of  twent3^fi?e  orown% 
which  it  seems  throar^Unal  allowed  him  ^eryfbi»raioiitha»b^ 

*  "  GentU  CitU,  che  con  felici  aiignri.**— JS^ne  di  ArioHo, 
t  ThtjymlMai  giv«&ia'tii«  Mtneam  ]lHSiidieUUniii%  v0Li.>8O^  tol).  37. 
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wbiohlMhAd]ltttalwajBtbft|pDod£ortimetoolitdiii«  Tlnsevont 
tiqiplied  Anotio  witii  tiw  tsbjeot  of  his  fint  Sstire,  in  wliioh  he 
has  treated  it  wilh  tha  moateenraiB  pleasantly,  Iha  most  attrao- 
uve  simplioitgr*  and  the  mast  inimildble  wit ;  avowing  his  rem- 
hilion  to  nunntain  the  indapendanoe  both  of  his  person  and 
mindy  and  to-  withdraw  ftom  the  vexations  of  a  oourt  to  the 
xetixenieni  cxf  psivate-life*  fie  aeeoxdingly  quitted  Ferrara  and 
took  up  his  MMdenee  in  hisnatiTe  district  of  Reggio,  attending 
only  to  hia  own  stodies^  and  amnaements ;  where  he  remained 
until  the  dealli  of  the  oardinaL 

Theloss  of  his  patron  weais  to  hare  been  the  oommence- 
meni  of  the  good  lortone  of  Ariosto.  Immediately  after  that 
eTeni  he  was  again  called  to  Ferraea  by  the  Dnke  ^onso,  who 
appears  to  haira  been  desirous  of  i^Miring  the  neglect  of  his 
brother,  and  who  appoimted  Amoito  to  a  respectable  situation 
in  his  courts  without  requiring,  from  him  any  attendance  which 
might  interfere  with  his  studies.  The  liberality  of  the  duke 
soon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  himsdf  a  house  in  the  city  of 
Ferrara»  in  the  fiontof  whidi  he^aced  an  inscription  siutable 
to  the  modest  mansten  of  a  poet,  and  consistent  with  the  modera* 
tion  and  independence  of  Ins^own  character."  In  this  residence, 
and  in  the  gardens  ettathed  toit,  he  devoted  hinuelf  with  fresh 
udonr  to  his  literary  pursuits ;  he  composed  the  additional 
cantos  of  his  "  Orlsndo,  and  versifiBd  his  two  comedies  of  the 
"  Cassaria  "  and  the  **  Supporili,*'  whidi  he  had  in  his  youth 
written  in  prose.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leisure 
was  for  a  i^ort  time  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of 
Garfagnana,  a  part  of  the  territety  of  Ferrara,  whiiher  he  was 
sent  by  the  duke  to«ppease,  by  his  discretion  and  auliiority,  a 
tumult  among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  tiia 
desired  success;^  but  the  mty  of  Ferrara  continned  to  be  his 
chief  residence  until  tibe  time  of  his  deadi,  which  happened  on 
Ihe  sixth  day  of  Jvam,  l£Ba,  after  h»  hadt  attained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  Ms  age. 

On  a  wwk.so  well  kMwn,  and  so  unirenudly  read,  as  the 
'<  Oriand6  Furioso,"  ^  any  obsei>ratioas  would  now  be  super* 
fluous."  Like  mast  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  Ariosto 
d0?oted  a  peiiien  of  his  leisure  to  Ladfai  oompoiition ;  but 
although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  hatv  co&iri>> 
dand)l«  aMtit^^  itris  m  his  writinge  in  Ms  native  tsttgue  that 
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his  permanent  reputation  is  founded.  On  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  we  immediatelj  perceive  that 
Ariosto  occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it  heen  deprived 
of  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  a  considerable  diminution  must 
have  been  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of  his 
invention,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery,  the  natural  ease  and 
felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to  his  compositions  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  in 
a  degree  not  experienced  from  the  productions  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other  writers  of  Italy  were  devot- 
ing their  talents  to  the  close  imitation  of  Petrarca,  and  to  the 
mere  elegances  of  expression,  he  allowed  himself  a  wider  range, 
and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own 
attractive  and  forcible  language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  fashionable  garb  of  the  day,  but 
in  its  own  natural  and  becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally 
graceful  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the 
example  of  Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  cor- 
rectness and  with  elegance,  but  they  woidd  have  been  read  only 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated  senti- 
ment which  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writings,  is  lost 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language ; 
but  the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  without  injury 
all  change  of  climate  ;  and  his  works  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contributed 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not,  however, 
be  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of  society 
had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  diffused  ;  and  at 
no  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themselves  more 
accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidable  rivals.  Among 
those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents, 
two  are  conspicuously  eminent ;  not  only  for  their  high  rank, 
extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent  literary  productions, 
but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their  character,  and  for  all  the 
virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their  sex.  These  are  Yittoria 
Colonna,  marchioness  of  Pescara,  and  Veronica  Gambara, 
countess  of  Correg^o. 
.    Yittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter. of  the  celebrated  com- 
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mander,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  bj  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  daughter  of  Federigo, 
duke  of  Urbino.    She  was  bom  about  the  year  1490,  and  when 
only  four  years  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of 
Ferdinando  d'Ayalos,  marquis   of  Pescara,   then  very  little 
further  adyanced  in  life.     The  extraor^ary  endowments  both 
of  person  and  of  mind,  with  which  she  was  faToured  by  nature, 
aided  by  a  diligent  and  yirtaous  education,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  genend  admiration,  and  her  hand  was  repeatedly 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
Italy.     Happily,  however,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  age  of  seyenteen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
great  endowments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited 
such  a  partner.     A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  ex- 
cellence was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection ;  but  the 
contests  which  distracted  Italy  soon  called  the  marquis  from 
his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  led,  vrith  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.     Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  of 
that  place,  and  prevented  by  his  wounds  from  bodily  exercise, 
he  devoted  his  hours  to  study ;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in 
a  dialogue  on  Love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  we  are  assured 
was  replete  with  good  sense,  eloquence,  and  wit.     He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  his  confinement  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference of  the  marshal  Trivulzio ;  and  by  the  active  part  which 
he  afterwards  took  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  time,  and  the 
many  engagements  in  which  he  was  victorious,  acquired  the 
highest  character  among  the  Italian  leaders.     Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner ;   where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the  success  of 
the  Imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.*     This  event  he 
did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
military  fatigues  and  3ie  consequences  of  his  wounds.     He  died 

*  His  generosity  and  attention  to  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayard,  who  fell 
in  an  engagement  at  Biagrusa,  1524,  are  recorded  by  Robertson,  Charles  Y. 
bookiii. 
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at  Miba  in  ibe  moott.  tif  Beoendier^  IfiSS,  sftor  .&  sb»i  but 
gicBious  life,  wbioh  liaa  «ffiirded  .8iB{de-maieiMk.for  €ie  hiaito^ 
ziaQ.  This  fiitftl  erent  bUgfatod  all  ibe  hopes  «f  his  consort ; 
nor  did  her  aoiTOw  admit  of  anj  sUendationy  eaccept  sach  as  she 
found  in  .oelebxntUig  Ihe  chanMtor  and  IIm  virtaos  of  her 
husband,  «nd  seeor&ig  iheir  mutual  affbction  in  her  tender 
and  esquttite  ^wana  Boon  after  his  deaih  she  retised  to  the 
island  of  ladiia,  refiinng  to  liatfln  to  ti&ose  preposak  of  ether 
nuptiaby  whidi,  aa  she  had  jio  offiipimg,  her  friends  were 
desirous  thai  «he  dradd  acoopt.  In  Iwr  roiizoBiCTitahe  appears 
to  have  aoquired  a  strong  reUgiouSieaat  of  eharaoter,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  her  hom  enveisinp  her  poetical  talents, 
although  ahe  from  this  time  daioted  >Aem  chiefly  to  sacred 
subjects.  Her  exemplarj  conduet,  and  ihe  uneimimon  merit  of 
her  writings, rendered herthe geneial liume  of  afplause  among 
the  most  Sstinguished  poets  and  leacned  men  of  the  time,  with 
manj  of  whom  she  maintained  a  Iriendlj  epistolary  intercourse* 
She  was  alsoawarm  admirer <of  the  greatartistiMich^oAgnolo, 
who  designed  for  her  several  esceUent  pieees,  the  ideas  of 
which  have  been  preserved  bydxe  engraver  ;^  and  who  appears 
to  have  ei^oyed  her  £avour  and  friendship  in  an  emment 
degree  ;  she  having  on  aecforal  occasions  quitted  her  residence 
at  Viterbo,  to  which  plaee  she  retired  some  years  before  her 
death,  and  made  excursions  to  Home  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  enjoying  his  soeiety.  This  affiMtienate  attachment, 
equally  honourable  to  boHi  pasties^  wasat  other  times  «upported 
by  an  epistolary  intercourse.  To  her  Miohel-Agnolo  has  also 
addressed  several  of  his  aonaeta,  whidi  yet  remun,  and  in 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beaaty  and  aoeomplishments  is 
tempered  by  the  most  profound  respect  for  h»  oharaoter.  It 
is  a  singular  anecdote,  preserved  by  Condivi,  that  this  eminent 
man  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  la«t  moments  of  her  life  ;  and  that 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  on 
that  occasion  kissed  her  face  or  her  forehead,  as  well  as  her 
hand.  After  having  lived  until  the  year  1547,  she  terminated 
her  days  at  Bome ;  not  having  taken  upon  her  any  religious 
profession,  and  not  indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  some 
suspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
church.'* 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  worka 


ihe  i^le  of  P6iravoa»  YittoEia  Cobnua  is  totiikd  io  ibe  first 
conk  ;  and  her  somietoy  iqmij  of  whioh  ave  addvMaed  io  ihe 
abaie  of  har  departed  husband*  or  relate  to  ilie  state  of  her 
own  mind,  possessmore ▼ig«»r  of  thought,  TinKsit^ of  ookating, 
imd  m^qjnd  pathos,  than  are  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
disoiplos  of  tiiAt  school. "  Her  Chmzon^  or  monody  to  ^e 
memory  of  her  departed  husband,  is,  howBrer,  more  deservedly 
Qolebiated,  and  is  oei^tainly  in  no  respect  iifoior  to  that  ii 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gado ;  but  peihaps  the 
most  favourable  speeimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  BUmze^ 
or  verses  in  attiKMi  nma^  whioh  in  simplieity,  hsmnony,  and 
elegance  of  stylo,  equal  the  produetions  cf  any  of  her  oontem- 
pocanes,  and  in  lively  description  and  genuine  poetry  excel 
them  all ;  excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable  ibdosto. 

Yeronioa  Gambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  eount'  Gian- 
Fianoeseo  Gambasa,  by  his  wife  Alda  Pia  of  Carpi,  and  was 
married  jn  1S09,  to  Giberto  X.  lord  of  Goxreggio,  whom  she 
survived  many  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
two  sons  IppoHto  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained 
the  dignitf  of  a  cardinal  of  the  il(mian  church.  Her  natural 
dispoutiott,  the  course  of  her  education,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  instructions  and  adviee  of  Pietro  Bembo,  led  her  in  her 
youth  to  devote  a  part  cf  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
poetical  talents,  which  through  aU  the  vicksitudes  of  her  future 
life,  was  her  occasional  amusement.*  In  the  year  1528,  she 
left  Goxreggio  to  leside  at  Bologna  with  her  brother  Uberto, 
on  whom  Clement  VIZ.  had  eonferred  the  office  of  governor  of 
that  city.  Here  she  estidiUshed  in  her  house  a  kind  of 
ftoademiy,  which  iras  frequented  by  Bembo,  Moba,  Mauro, 
CapoUo,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at  the 
Soman  court.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Gocreggio,  where  she 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor  Charles 
y.  Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1550.  Her  vnritings, 
which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the  time, 
were  collected  and  published  at  Brescia  in  1759,  and  although 
inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  those  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  dis- 
pby  a  peculiar  originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and 
language,  which  raise  them  far  above  those  insipid  effusions 

«  Tinb.  ^.  Ui.  47. 
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whicliy  under  the  name  of  sonnets,  at  this  time  inundated  Italy.^ 
The  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  that  subsisted  between  these 
accomplished  women,  is  recorded  in  their  writings.  Their 
example  excited  the  emulation  of  many  competitors  among  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Bimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  b^ 
considered  as  little  inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to 
the  Eimatori,  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are 
Costanza  d'Avalos,  duchess  of  Amalfi,^  a  few  of  whose  sonnets, 
of  no  inferior  merit,  are  imited  to  the  works  of  Yittoria 
Colonna  in  the  edition  of  Sessa,  1558  ;  Tullia  d'Aragona, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Pietro  Tagliavia,  a  cardinal  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  ;^^  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose 
numerous  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed  ;  ^*  Gas- 
para  S'tampa  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  her 
time,^'  and  Laura  Battiferra  of  Urbino,^  represented  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  rival  of  Sappho  in  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of  the 
jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving  this 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the  highest 
degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric  genius 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  been  denominated  La  Poesia 
Bemesca,  In  this  imdertaking  he  had,  however,  some  co- 
adjutors of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular  Fran- 
cesco Mauro  and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works  have 
usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and 
humour  they  are  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Bemi  was  as 
singular  as  his  writings.  He  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio,  a 
small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble,  although  reduced 
family,  and  was  sent,  whilst  very  young,  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  where 
he  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Pulci,  Franco,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style  of  compo- 
sition by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
About  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  the 

*  Cresdmb.  vol.  ii.  p.  400.     Mazzuclielli,  vol.  ii.  p.  1223. 
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service  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  to  whom  he  was 
in  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he* entertained  hopes 
of  preferment  which  were  not  realised.  After  the  death  of 
Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  with  no  greater  advantage,  and  was 
-at  length  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  to  Giammat- 
teo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the  important 
station  of  datarj  to  the  Roman  see.  Having  now  taken  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  Bemi  was  occasionally  employed  by  Ghi- 
berti in  missions  to  his  more  distant  benefices,  and  frequently 
accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  journeys  through  Italy  ;  but  the 
fatigues  of  business,  and  the  habits  of  regularity  were  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  sought  for  relief  in  the  society  of  the  Muses, 
who  generally  brought  both  Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train. 
Being  at  length  preferred  to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a 
canon  of  Florence,  he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much 
more  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the 
pungency  of  his  satire,  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life^ 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit 
the  humorous  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his 
own  character,  that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from  his 
patron,  than  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it. 
He  delighted  not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hunting  ;  his 
sole  pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to  do,  and  stretching 
himself  at  fuU  length  in  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little  and  then  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  sleep 
to  eat  again.  He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks  ;  and 
his  servants  were  ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether  good 
or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet  more 
extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  Berni 
was  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  his  writings  were  rather  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Berni  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
jealous  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Alessandro 
and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  should  first  destroy  his 
rival  by  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  this  story, 
was  desirous  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  Bemi,  and  he 
having  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar  treachery. 
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Ob  this  it  tnay  be  soffieient  to  obseire,  that  die  cardinal  died 
in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  and  that  Berni  survived  him  at 
least  until  the  month  of  July,  1536.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by  the  cardinal, 
and  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  he  was  not  poboned  by 
Alessandro,  for  not  haying  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  a 
riyal  who  had  then  been  dead  nearly  twelve  months.* 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Berni  and  his 
associates,  it  is  Hot  easy  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  as  its 
excellence  consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  sterling  wit 
and  vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  another 
language.  Of  all  writm-s,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
is  called  humour  are  the  most  local.  That  which  in  ona 
country  is  received  with  admiration  and  delight,  may  in  another 
be  considered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  enjoy  these 
writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  is 
necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  the  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  the  delicacy  and  flavour 
of  them  can  never  be  fuUy  perceived  except  by  a  native.  These 
observations  may  be  applied  in  different  degrees,  not  only  to 
the  works  of  Berni,  Bini,  and  Mauro,  but  to  the  Capitoli  and 
satires  of  Giovanni  della  Gasa,  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Francesco- 
Maria  Molza,  Pietro  NeUi,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Andrea 
da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  who  have 
signalised  themselves  in  this  mode  of  composition.'*  That 
these  early  productions  led  the  way  to  a  similar  eccentricity  of 
style  in  other  countries,  is  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings  of  Berni  and  his 
associates,  may  be  obtained  by  considering  them  to  be,  in  lively 
and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  of  Babelais,  of  Cervantes, 
and  of  Sterne,  are  in  prose.'' 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part  of 
these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  indecency 
and  profaneness,  which  requires  all  tho  wit  and  elegance  of  the 
original,  and  perhaps  more  sympathy  with  such  subjects  than 
an  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent  their  being  read 
without  disapprobation  or  disgust.     It  can,  therefore,  oocaaioB 

*  Mannch.  Soittori  d'ltal.  in  art.  B«nii,  vol.  iv.  p.  986. 
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^110  8Qrpiise»  tlutt  theae  piaoes,  many  of  whiok  kave  been  nrfttoQ 
by  men  of  high  ecdesiastica]  rank,  should  haye  braught  soan 
degree  of  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  church.  One  of  the 
productiouSy  in  this  style  of  writing,  of  Gioranni  della  Gasa, 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  some  time  inquisitor  at 
Venice,  has  been  singled  out  as  a  particular  instance  of  de- 
pravity, but  many  examples  at  least  equally  flagrant  might 
Lave  been  produced.  Even  the  writings  of  Bemi  contain 
passages,  and  indeed  whole  pieces,  not  less  gross  and  licentioos 
than  the  work  which  has  given  rise  to  bo  much  reprehension.*^ 
That  Berni  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, as  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has  dtosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  b^eve,  may  sufficiently  appear 
horn  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
reformed  and  new-modelled  the  extensive  poem  of  "  Oiiando 
Innamorato*'  of  the  eount  Bojardo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  in  competition  with  the  "  Oriando  Furioso" 
of  Aiiosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Bemi  of  pre- 
smnption  and  of  ignorance  ;  but  Bemi  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  invduntarily  led  him 
towards  the  burlesque  and  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that  in 
serious  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  He  has, 
however,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writings,  shown 
that  he  could  oecaaionally  elevate  his  atjle,  and  the  introductory 
verses  to  each  canto  of  the  "  Oilando  Innamorato,"  which  are 
generally  his  own  composition,  are  not  the  least  admired,  nor 
^e  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  alterations  of 
Berni  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  into  more  general  notice, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  various  editions  of  the  reformed 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  which  are  yet  sought  after  with  avidity.'^  The  task 
which  Bemi  thus  completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  Teofilo  Folengi, 
and  Lodovico  Dolce ;  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours 
to  a  termination.  It  appears  also,  that  Pietro  Aretino  had 
formed  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  this  task,  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  relinquished ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  given  of  his  epic  talents  in  his 
poem  of  '*  Macfisa,"  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  his 
determination, 
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Tet  more  extrava^nt  than  the  wrilingB  of  Bemi,  are  those 
of  his  contemporary  Teofilo  Folengi,  of  Mantua,  better  known 
by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  Ooccajo.  He  was  also  an 
ecclesiastic,  having  in  the  year  1507,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  Girolamo,  and  took 
that  of  TeoJUo.  His  religious  yows  did  not,  however,  extinguish 
his  amorous  passions,  and  a  violent  attachment  which  he  soon 
afterwards  formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Girolama  Dieda, 
induced  him  to  desert  his  monastery.  After  passing  for  several 
years  an  irregular  and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  maca- 
ronic poems,  in  which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  forms  of  one  language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  sin- 
inilarity  and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers 
Ld  imitators."  ^  How  it  was  AfiUe  for  a  person  possessed  of 
the  talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished,  to  sacrifice  to  these  compositions  such  a  portion 
of  time  as  they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have 
required,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
his  readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  far 
surpass  the  "j£!neid;"  but  finding,  from  the  decision  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he  com- 
mitted his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  himself 
with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which,  however, 
occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and  descrip- 
tion, and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit,  that  if  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions,  he  might 
probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of  the  age»  In 
the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Limemo  Pitocco, 
published  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem  of  ^*  Orlandino;*' 
a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  facility  and  graces  of  his  composition ; 
and  which,  not  being  written  in  the  grotesque  and  motley 
style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused  with  consider- 
tiible  pleasure.^  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  this 
poem  and  his  « Macaronics"  abound  with  obscene  passages;  a 
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peculiarity  whicli  seems  in  these  times  to  haye  distinguished 
the  productions  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of  the  laily.*^ 
Repenting  of  his  errors,  or  wearied  with  his  disorderly  conduct, 
Folengi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first 
occupation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aberrations  and 
yicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed  under  the  title  of 
**  Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  yet  more  capricious  and 
extravagant  than  his  former  writings.^  As  the  fire  of  his 
fancy  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  religious  subjects,  and  composed  a  poem,  "DeU* 
TJmanitk  del  Figliulo  di  Dio,"  which  luts  probably  attracted 
much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.*'  Having  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  small  monasteiy  of  S.  Maria  della 
Giambra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request  of 
Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a  poem  in  terza 
rima,  divided  into  two  books,  and  entitled,  **  La  Palermita," 
and  also  three  tragedies  in  verse  on  sacred  subjects  ;t  but  these 
pieces  have  never  been  printed.  Many  other  works  of  Folengi 
are  noticed  by  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  life  was  pro- 
longed until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the  Priorata  of 
Oampese  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church 
of  Santa  Oroce. 

Although  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long  been 
revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
before  the  time  of  Leo  X.  of  improving  the  style  of  Italian  com- 
position, by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  indeed,  been 
made  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
ductions into  the  Italian  tongue.  The  ''Metamoiphoses'  of 
Ovid,  I  and  the  "JSneid"  of  the  Mantuan  bard,§  had  thus 
'  been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  "Thebaid"  of  Statins, || 
the  "Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,ir  the  "Satires"  of  Juvenal,**  with 

*  Intended  to  exhibit  tlie  three  diflferent  periods  of  the  life  of  its  author 
printed  at  Venice  in  1527,  and  again  in  1546. 

f  La  Cecilia,  Xia  Cristina,  e  La  Oaterina.     Fontanini,  toI.  i.  p.  302. 

i  Translated  by  Qiov.  Buonsignore,  supposed  as  early  as  the  fourteenih  0M1« 
tnry,  printed  at  Venice,  1497. 

§  L^Eneida,  ridotta  in  prosa,  per  Atanagio  Oreco.  Vicenza,  1476. 

II  Tebalde  di  Stazio,  in  ottava  lima  da  Eiasmo  di  Valvasone.  Ven.  1470. 

il  Lucano  la  Farsaglia,  trad,  dal  Oard*  Montichiello.    Milaao,  1492,  4to.    . 

**Le  Satire  di  Giuvenale,  in  terza  rima,  da  Gio.  Sonumripft  Xrovigip  1480.  iin 
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iimti»  detached  pmrts  of  the  writiDgii  of  Orid,*^  and  of  Virgil,*^ 
had  heen  translated  into  Itafian  Terse;  hut  in  so  rode  and 
wiahilful  a  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  a  had  mirror,  rather  a 
caricature  than  a  resemblance.  As  the  Italian  scholars  became 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
{hey  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  taste,  and  to  imbibe 
jsome  portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer  satisfied  with  the 
humble  and  laborious  tai^  of  translating  these  authors,  they 
irith  a  laudable  emulation  endeavoured  to  rival  the  boasted 
remains  of  ancient  genius  by  productions  of  a  similar  kind  in 
tiieir  native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  their 
great  models,  they  ventured  also  to  discard  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  which  should 
depend  for  its  effect  on  the  elevation  and  harmony  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  variety  of  its  pausesy  rather  than  on  iske 
continual  reeurrence  of  similar  sounds.  The  person  who  is 
^ntrded  to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  some 
degree  executed,  this  commendable  design,  is  the  learned 
Gian-Gioi^o  Trissino ;  and  although  his  powers  as  a  poet  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet 
ike  cliaste  and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduced,  has 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions 
£a  the  Italian  tongue. 

TnsMQO  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Yicensa,  in  the  year 
1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instnictions  from  the  cele* 
hrated  Greek,.  Demetrius  Chaloondyles,  at  Milan.t  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  ^e  particular  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  who  emj^yed  him  on  several  important  missions  ; 
and  in  particular,  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  versi  scioUi, 
or  blank  v§rse  of  the  Italian  luiguage,  was  first  employed  by 
Trissino  in  hi9  tragedy  of  **  Sofonisba ; "  and  is  certainly  much 
better  calculated  than  either  the  terza  rima,  or  the  ottava 
stanza,  to  works  of  length.     The  same  mode  of  versification 

*  Eb  vto  Anmdl,  in  tnw  rima.  Miluio»  14d4.  Then  i»  alio  another 
edition,  ivithout  date,  which  is  probably  the  first.  Vide  Bib.  Pinel.  roL  iv. 
p.  2071. 

t  TriflBino  ereeled'  in  Ijie  chwdk  of  S^  Maria  de  la  paauone,  at  Milan,  an 
elegant  monuawnt  to  the  mernorr  of  his  instruofcoiv  irhi»  died  at  that  oitj  in 
1«IK    Tlnb.  vt.  ifc.  183; 
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Iras,  however,  employed  about  the  same  time  by  sereral  men  of 
eonsiderable  talents,  and  an  eminent  Italian  critic  has  asserted, 
that  **  it  was  first  used  by  Luigi  Alimanm,  in  his  translation 
from  Catullus  of  the  epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  after- 
wards by  Lodovioo  MarteUi,  in  translating  the  fourth  book  of 
l^e  "^neid/*  and  by  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in 
translating  the  second  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  Trissino  after- 
wards composed  in  the  same  measure  bis  epic  poem  of  *'  Italia 
Sberata  da*  Goti.'*  But  it  must  be  obserred  that  the  "  Italia 
liberata  **  was  not  the  first  work  in  which  Trissino  had  em- 
ployed the  vern  scialU,  his  tragedy  of  *'  Sofonisba  "  having 
been  written  at  least  ten  years  before  he  began  his  epic  poem, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1515/^  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  in  the  same  year  Giovanni  Rue^lai  wrote  in  blank  verse 
his  tragedy  of  "  Rosmunda ; "  but  as  he  has  himself  addressed 
Trissino  as  his  literary  preceptor,  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Trissino  to  the  precedency  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by 
ike  explicit  acknowledgment  of  Palla  Rucellai,  the  brother  of 
Giovanni,  we  may  with  confidence  attribute  to  Trissino  the 
honour  of  the  ini^ntion  ;  unless  the  pretensions  of  the  Floren- 
tine historian,  Jaeopo  Nardi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank 
verse  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedy  entitled  **  L'Anncizia,'* 
supposed  to  be  represented  before  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
about  die  year  1494^,  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  his  claim.* 
The  tragedy  of  *^  Sofonisba  '*  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice, 
not  only  as  having  first  introduced  the  versi  scioUi  into  general 
use,  but  as  being  the  first  regular  tragedy  which  made  its 
appearance  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  appellation  of 
tragedy  had,  indeed,  been  already  adopted,  and  even  the  story 
of  Sopbonisba  had  been  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance, 
in  oUava  rima^  by  Galeotto,  marquis  ai  Carretto,  presented  by 
him  to  Isabella,  marchioness  of  Mantua  ;  but  this  piece,  like 
liie  *'*  Virginia  **  of  Aecolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
nature,  was  so  imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  ill  adapted 
to  theatrical  representation,  that  it  rather  increases  than 
diminishes  the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the 

*  This  question  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  Fontuuni 
and  his  severe  commentator,  Apostola  Zeao.  Ifc  hu  also  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  th9  Appeodiz  to  his  "  Htttoneai  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,** 
No.  ii.  p.  20. 
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example  of  Ms  contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct  and 
classical  style  of  dramatic  composition.*  The  affecting  story 
of  this  tragedy,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Livy  in  the  thirtieth 
book  of  his  history,  is  already  well  known,  having  been  fre^ 
quently  the  subject  of  theatrical  representation  in  iMs  country. 
It  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  obsenre,  that  Trissino,  without 
greatly  deviating  from  the  records  of  history,  has  given  a  dra- 
matic form  to  the  incidents,  which  renders  his  production  not 
iminteresting,  and  has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages  of 
expression  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not  always  equally 
supported,  and  that  the  author  frequently  displays  a  prolixity, 
languor,  and  insipidity,  both  of  sentiment  and  of  language, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Trissino 
published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia  libe- 
rata  da'  Goti ; "  of  which  the  additional  eighteen  books  made 
their  appearance  in  1548.^  In  this  poem,  to  the  completion 
of  which  the  author  had  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he 
proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  the  true 
epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius,  as  general  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  he 
had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  his 
own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of 
learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings  ;  and  his  various 
acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture,  are 
highly  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries ;  yet  of  all  the 
attempts  at  epic  poetiy  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the 
**  Italia  Liberata  "  may  be  considered  as  the  most  insipid  and 
uninteresting.  In  Bemi,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and  other  writera 
of  burlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulgarity  is  evidently 
assumed,  for  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  zest  to 

*  On  tliis  account,  Giraldi,  in  the  prologue  to  his  ^  Orbecche,**  denominates 
Mm— 

**  n  Trissino  gentil,  che  col  suo  canto 
Prima  d*ognun,  dal  Tebro,  e  daU*  Ujuo, 
Oik  trasse  la  Tragedia  a  Tonde  d'Amo.'* 
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their  satire  or  their  wit ;  but  the  low  and  pedestrian  style  of 
Trissino  is  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  is  often  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity  of  the  author.  Yet 
more  reprehensible  is  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem,  in 
which  the  heathen  mythology  is  confounded  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  an  invocation  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  introduces 
the  Supreme  Being  as  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  mortals, 
in  such  language  and  by  such  means  as  must,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  either  true  piety  or  correct  taste,  appear  whoUy  unwor- 
thy of  the  divine  character.  Hence  neither  the  industry  of 
Trissino,  nor  the  high  literary  character  which  he  had  before 
attained,  could  raise  into  credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which, 
as  one  of  his  contemporaries  informs  us,  was  never  read,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  first  saw 
the  light. ^  About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made, 
by  the  associates  of  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  Rome, 
to  transpose  the  **  Italia  Liberata  "  into  ottava  rima,  each 
member  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
but  although  some  of  them  performed  their  task,  the  work  was 
never  completed.  The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract 
&om  the  character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have  in  other 
respects  done  honour  to  their  country,  have,  however,  seldom 
mentioned  the  '*  Italia  Liberata  "  but  in  terms  of  respect , 
although  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it 
was  inserted  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its 
author.** 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  verH  scioUif 
but  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
was  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity  to 
the  pontiff  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits, 
entide  him  to  particular  notice.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475. 
The  example  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers  of  his  time, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Cataneo  da 
Diaceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
has  been  said  of  him  with  undoubted  trul^,  that  he  was  highly 

*  Bernardo  Taaso,  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  iii,  113. 
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iUscompliahed  as  well' in  the  Greek  and  Latm  IangiiageB<  as  m 
Ma  own.  In  the  year  1505,  he  waa  sent  as  ambassador  from. 
his  native  eity  to  the  state  of  Venice,  and  was  present  when 
the  envoy  of  Louis  XII.  required  that  the  senate  would  permit 
the  learned  civilian  Filippo  Decto  to  return  as  his  subject  to 
Favia,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with  which  the  senate  refused 
to  comply  ;  an  incident  which  it  seems  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Rucellai,  as  being  a  proof  of  the  value  of  literature  and 
the  great  importance  of  a  man  of  talents.  In  the  tumult 
raised  by  the  younger  citizens  of  Florence,  on  the  return  of  the 
Medici  in  the  year  1512,  and  which  contributed  so  greatly  to 
facilitate  that  event,  Giovanni  Rucellai  and  his  brother  Palla, 
took  a  principal  part ;  in  which  they  appear  to  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  father,  who  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  popular  cause.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X. 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government 
of  Florence,  Giovanni  remained  at  that  dty  in  a  respectable 
employment,  and  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Lorenzo  to 
Borne,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  captain-general 
of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rucellai  entered  into  the 
eodlesiastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  Flo- 
rence, at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  was  entertained 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai  with  the  representation  orrecital 
of  the  tragedy  of  ^'  Rosmunda,"  written  by  Giovanni  in  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  has  excited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  him,  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  i^tached,  and  who  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  this 
ckcumstaoce  to  the  timid  jealousy  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici,  who 
is  said  to  have  represented  to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might 
aeerue  to  their  family  in  Florence,  from  any  increase  of  the 
credit  and  auldiority  of  the  Rucellai,  who  could  number  amongst 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ; 
whilst  others  have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  choose  to 
advance  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  some  of  his  relations  as  near 
to  him  as  Rucellai,  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  they  had 
aliown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account  postponed  also  the 
nomination  of  Giovanni ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of  those 
before  assigned^  it  is  certain  that  it  arose  not  from  any  want  of 
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esteem  or  confidence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  hia  deapatcUng 
BJiceliai,  at  a  Terj important  crisiB,  as  his  legate  to  Francis  I., 
in  which  station  he  sooceeded  Lodonco  Gaiiossa,  and  continued 
vntil  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

After  this  unexpected  event,  Rucellai  retnmed  to  Floraioe  ; 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Adrian  YI.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  was 
deputed,  with  £Te  others  of  the  principal  eitiaens,  to  congratu- 
late the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Rucelhu,  aa  chief  of  the 
embassy,  addreaaed  the  pontiff  in  a  Latin  oration,  which  is  yet 
preserved.  The  short  iiontificate  of  Adrian  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Clement  y II.,  to  whom  Rneellai  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  immediately  after  hu 
elevation  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  by 
appointing  him  keeper  of  tiie  castle  of  S.  Angelo  ;  a  dignity 
vrhieh  has  uaually  been  considered  as  the  proximate  step  to 
that  of  a  cardinal,  and  whence  Rucellai  is  oommonly  named  H 
OasUUano,^  This  honour  he  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  ; 
having  terminated  his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1526,  and  before  the  deplorable  sacking  of  Rome,  which  soon 
afberwarda  ooeiured. 

During  tlie  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  he 
oompLeted  his  tragedy  of  ''  Oreste,"  and  his  beautiful  didactic 
poem,  *'  Le  Api ;  *'  neither  of  which  were,  however,  during  his 
lifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  The  ueason  of  this  will 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  author^  addreaaed,  a  diort  time 
before  his  death,  to  hia  brother  Palla  RueollBi.  '*  My  '  Api,  *  " 
said  he,  ^'  have  not  yet  received  my  laat  improvementa  ;  which 
haabeen  occaaioned  by  my  deaire  to  review  and  correct  this  poem 
in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns  from 
Venice,  wherei  he  b  now  the  legate  of  our  conain  Clement  VII., 
and  which  poem  I  have,  as  you  will  see^  already  destined 
and  dedicated  to  him.  I  tkorefore  intreat  that  when  you  find 
a  fit  opportunity^  yon  will  semi  him  this  poem  for  hia  pcniaal 
and  correction ;  and  if  he  approve  it,  that  you  wiU  have  it 
|nib£ahed,  without  any  testimony  but  that  of  his  perfeot 
judgment  to>  its  merita.  You  will  likewise  take  tha  same 
metiiod  with  my  '  Oreate  ;'  if  he  should  not  think  it  trbuUft 
some  to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was.  so 
iifrectionately  attached  to  him."  The  poem  of  the  "  Api''  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  1539,  and  ynSL  SAOure!  to;  its 
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author  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetrj. 
Without  rendering  himself  liahle  to  the  charge  of  a  servile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  already  ennobled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil ;  and  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  new 
graces.  His  diction  is  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simple 
without  becoming  vulgar ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he 
has  given  decisive  pro^s  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  parti- 
cularly on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injunctions  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  ^th  respect  to  his 
tragedy  of  **  Oreste"  were  not  so  punctually  complied  with ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  brother  Palla, 
in  his  dedication  of  the  ''Api,*'  to  Trissino.     "As  to  the 

*  Oreste,'  I  have  thought  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your 

*  Belisario,*  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  your  '  Italia  Liberata,' 
a  work  of  great  learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language, 
shall  be  perfected  and  brought  to  light."  This  tragedy 
remained  in  manuscript  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Marchese 
Scipione  Maffei.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ''Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  ;  but  the  author  has 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with  so 
many  grand  and  theatrical  incidents,  that  it  may  justly  be 
considered  as  his  own,  aiid  not  as  a  mere  translation  from  an 
ancient  author ;  insomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from  his  own 
performances  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considers 
it  as  not  pnly  superior  to  the  ''  Rosmunda,"  of  tibe  same  author, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  which  any  author, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to  theatrical  represen- 
tation. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  was  Luigi  Alamanni  \ 
who  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475,* 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
Bemardo  and  Cosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other  scholars 
who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  f  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems  of  Ala- 
manni, several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

*  Count  Bossi  places  his  birth  in  1495,  to  which  opinion,  for  the  reasons 
he  has  given,  I  am  also  disposed  to  assent 

■f*  JiaEEach.  in  art  Alamanni.  ^ 
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In  the  year  1516,  he  married  Alessandra  Serristori,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanni  recommended  hun  to 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici, 
who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
governed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence. 
The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination, 
prohibited  from  carrying  arms  under  severe  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
families,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and 
among  the  rest  of  Alamanni ;  who,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the 
patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.^  His 
associates  were  Zanobio  Buondelmonti,  Jacopo  da  Biaceto, 
Antonio  Brucioli,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinguished 
talents,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were,  however,  discovered,  and  Alamanni  was 
under  the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  After  many 
adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  that 
agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception  from  Francis  L, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  not  only 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  but  employed  him 
in  many  important  missions.  '^  On  the  marriage  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  with  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her  maitre  d*K6tel ;  and  the 
reward  of  his  services  enabled  him  to  secure  to  himself  great 
emoluments,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  an  honourable 
situation  in  France.  The  writings  of  Alamanni  are  very 
numerous  ;  ^  but  his  most  admired  production  is  his  didactic 
poem,  <*  La  Coltivazione,"  written  in  versi  sciolti,  and  addressed 
by  him  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
requests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.  ^     This  work,  which 

*  Yarchi  Istor.  Fior.  lib.  v*  p.  108. 
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Alamanni  completed  in  six  booloB,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  undertaken  rather  in  competition  with,  than  in  imitation 
of,  the  *'  Oeorgics,"  is  written  not  only  with  great  elegance 
and  correctness  of  style,  but  with  a  Tery  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  wliich  he  professes  to  treat,  and  contains 
many  passages  which  mskj  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
celebrated  parte  of  tke  work  of  his  immortal  predecessor.  His 
tragedy  of  **  Antigone,"  translated  ^m  Sophodes,  is  also 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  one  of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  in 
the  ItaHan  tongue  ;  but  his  epic  romances  of  the  **  Avar- 
chide,"**  and  the  "  Girone  Cortese, '*  both  written  in  otkna 
rima,  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  f<Mr  their  author 
any  considerable  share  of  applause. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian  poetB 
who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes. 
I.  Such  as  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings,  although  in 
different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  style  of  composition 
which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, n.  The  admirers  c^  Petrarca,  who  considered  him  as 
Ihe  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  dosely  imitated  his 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on  the 
vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of  composition 
as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most  forcible  and  explicit 
manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had  to  communicate.  And, 
IV.  Those  authors  who  followed  the  example  of  the  ancients, 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  but  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  versi  scioUif  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  their  diction.  That  in  each  of  these  departments  a 
considerable  number  of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentioned, 
might  be  enumerated,  vrill  readily  be  perceived ;  but  the  limited 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  sufficiently  obtained,  by  do* 
monstrating  the  encouragement  which  the  poets  of  the  time 
derived  from  Leo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during  his  pon- 
tificate in  this  most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  literature. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  trace  back  those  abundant 
streams  which  have  now  diffused  themselves  throughout  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  pursued 
to  a  still  higher  fountain,  yet  it  was  not  until  this  time  that 
they  began  to  flow  in  a  clear  and  certain  course.     The  laws  of 
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lyric  compositioti,  as  prescribed  by  the  example  of  Sanaszare, 
Bembo,  Molza,  and  Yittoria  Golonna,  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  two  Tassos,  Taosillo,  Costanzo,  Celio  Magno,  Guidi, 
Filicaja,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers  ;  who  hare  carried 
this  kind  of  composition,  and  particularly  tiie  higher  species 
of  ode,  to  a  degree  of  excellenoe  hitherto  unattained  in 
any  other  comitry.  In  epic  poetry,  .the  great  work  of  Ariosto 
excited  an  emulation,  which  in  the  couroe  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  similar 
subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
which,  if  they  haye  not  equalled  the  **  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  yariety  of  description,  haye  excelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have  dis- 
played all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising,  delight 
the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  we  add  those  of  Ercole 
Bentivolio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and  which  are 
written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  these,  nor  the  singular  productions  of  Berni^ 
Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  associates,  have  in  any  degree  been 
rivalled  in  subsequent  times.  Nor  have  the  later  writers  of 
blank  verse,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Annibale  Caro, 
Marchetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and 
graceful  example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Ala- 
manni,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  frequently  in  those 
of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  "  Sofonisba  "  of  Trissino,  nor  the  "  Ros- 
munda  "  or  **  Oreste  "  of  Rucellai,  although  highly  to  be  com- 
mended when  compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them, 
and  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
were  produced,  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy, 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scho- 
lastic attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples  of 
that  true  comedy  which  represents,  by  living  portraits,  the 
follies,  the  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  times  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
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The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  JBembo  and 
Sadoleti ;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  proficiency 
in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had  chiefly 
acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of  their 
Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  was  a  native  of  Modena,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  completed  his 
studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo  Leonicena 
and  other  eminent  professors,  and  nuide  a  great  proficiency  in 
philosAphj,  eLoquence*  and  the  learned  Imnguagea,  he  anived  at 
B.aiD&  during  tbe  pontifieate  of  Akzancler  VL,  where  he  lound, 
in  tile  eardinaL  Olmero  Oaraia,  a  kind  and  muniflcent  patron, 
and  m  the  learned  Scipione  Carteromaco  an  exceUent  instructor. 
Q£  the  literary  aasociationa  which  were  afterwasrdft  iDnaad  in 
Eamft,  Sadoleti  waa  a  cbatin^islied  member,  and  it  is  to  Ms 
recollection  of  these  meetings,  in  which  festivity  and  leammg 
seem  to  have  been  united,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
particular  account  that  now  remains  of  th^n,  and  which  we 
httfe  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  alulity  and  diligence 
of  S^oleti  in  his  official  employment  gave  such  satisfaction  t<» 
Leo  X.  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentras  ; 
the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  subse- 
qnent  life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,,  in  a  manner 
thai  proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  his  occlesiastica!  duties  and* 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry ;  and  his  verses  on 
the  group  of  the  Laoeoon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
bAtiis  of  Titus,  during  the  pontificate  of  Jutius  II.,  are  worthy 
of  tiiat  exquisite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  intended: 
ta  celebrate.  It  was  not,  however^  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long  merited,  not  only  by 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  see  in  many- 
important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate  firmnesa  of  his 
ciiaracter,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  manners,  and,  if  it  can. 
be  considered  as  any  recommencibtion^  at  a  time  when  it  was 

•  Tinb.  viu  pw.  i.  27fti 
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sa  Botorioittljr  dispemed  wiA,  lij  bis  shieere  aiBd  imaffeeted 
piety.  The  moderadoii  wbich  he  displayed  in  opposing  the 
reformers,  the  eoncessionfl  whieh  he  was  willing  to  make  to 
them,  and  the  kiiidneBS  wi^  whieh  he  invited  them  to  retnnt 
to  the  bosom  of  the  ehur^y  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
condiict  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ecdesiastieal  assoeiates,  and 
has  led  an  eminent  writer  to  eipresa  has  ophiion,  that  if  there 
loA  been  many  like  Sadoleti>  the  breaeh  would  not  have  been 
so  widely  extended;  It  was  probably  from  this  liberality  ei 
sentimenty  that,  in  his  Commentary  on  ^e  Eptstie  of  S.  Paid 
to  the  Romans,  he  incnrred  the  eensycre  of  the  Roman  eourl ; 
and  although  ike  probibitien  was,  in  coasequenee  ef  his  r^re- 
sentatioiis,  removed  %  the  p<^y  and  tlie  work  was  with  soime 
correettons  admitted  as  eanonieal,  yet  this  event  arppears  to 
haive  occasioned  infinite  anxiety  to  its  anther.*  His  Latin 
tracte,  and  pavticukarly  hts-  treatise  "  Be  liberis  Lntitoendis,^' 
hitfe  been  greatfy  admired.  This  w€»k  is  indeed  considered 
by  Tiraboechi  as  superior  to  the  maxj  essays  and  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when, 
as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  comnKm  to  insult  the  elder 
writers  as  barbariansv 

The  Latin  writingB  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  sublets  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  luMre  been  chiefly  tibe  production  of  l^e  early  part 
of  his  life  ;  after  wha^  be  was  indkiced,  by  causes  which  we 
have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  cultivation-  of  his  native  langnage ;  this  alteration  in  his 
studies  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  ibUowing  lines>  prefixed  to  the 
general  collection  of  ki«  works  ; — 


^  WLilBt,  rivslling  t&e  stiams  tbat  Maro  simg, 
Tliine  hands  across  tbe  Latian  chords  were  flung. 
Lots  raplured  heacd ;  and  bad  thee  next  aepire 
To  vmlur  the  sweetaess  o£  die  Tuacaji  1710.** 

Neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 
been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality.  If»  in 
the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petrarc»,  he 
has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too  servile 

*  Erasnras,  who  was  a  fHead  and  admirer  of  SadoTeti,.  wbs  aware  that  his 
OwMueutafy  wmxM  give  lis*  t»  same  dissatisftcfwir.    E^.  Hb.  xarr&.  efr.  39. 
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a  step,  the  track  of  the  ancients,  and  to  have  imitated,  ai^  well 
in  his  verse  as  his  prose  writings,  the  style  of  Cicero.  It 
may,  howerer,  he  ohserved,  that  this  imitation  is  not  so 
apparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  Italian  sonnets  and 
lyric  productions ;  and  that  the  former,  although  not  numer- 
ous, nor  on  suhjects  of  importance,  possess  in  general  more 
interest  and  vivacity  than  the  latter. 

In  hriefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  hy  Julius  II.  to  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augurelli ;  but  as  he  lived  also  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  survived  that  pontiff  several 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerable  work  is  on  a  singular 
subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  particular  account 
of  him  will  be  necessary.  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  or 
Augurello,  was  bom  about  the  year  1441,  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequently 
denominated  Giovanni  Aurelio  da  Rimini.  His  early  studies 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  long  residence,  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
first  began  to  give  public  instnictions  in  polite  literature ; 
he  being  mentioned  by  Trissino,  in  his  treatise  entitled  "  II 
Castellano,"  as  the  first  person  who  had  observed  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.  Having  after- 
wards  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
canon,  and  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  he  had 
before  been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at 
Feltre,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  at  length  fixed  his 
abode  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  a 
private  instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among 
his  pupils,  Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  great  eminence.  Augurelli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio 
as  the  most  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  time.  His 
studies  are,  however,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
violent  passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume 
his  hours  over  a  furnace,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering 
a  substance  which  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals 
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into  gold.  The  foilure  of  his  hopes  seems  not  to  haire 
deterred  him  from  pm*8uing  his  speculations ;  but,  instead  of 
persisting  in  his  chemical  operations,  he  pradentlj  resolyed  to 
commit  his  ideas  on  this  abstruse  subject  to  Latin  yerse,  in 
which  he  completed  a  poem  in  three  books,  which  he  entitled 
*'  Chrysopoeia,"  or  the  art  of  making  gold.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  lines,  which 
are  well  entitled  to  notice.  Bj  this  production  AugureDi 
obtained  great  credit ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  his 
verses  contain  a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to 
teach  his  readers  to  make.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he 
displayed  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
his  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums 
which  he  disbursed  in  rewarding  men  of  talents,  and  in  mag- 
nificent feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo 
bestowed  on  Augurelli  was  not,  hbweyer,  less  appropriate  ;  he 
haying,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him  with  a 
large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that  to  a 
man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse  was  wanting."* 
An  eminent  modem  critic  is  of  opinion  that  Augurelli  was  not 
serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  employed 
himself  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study  of  alchemy  ;^  but  it 
may  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  such  a  poem  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  person  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  work  has  been  received  as  canonical  by 
the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.f  Augurelli  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524, 
whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  at  Trevigi ; 
in  which  city  he  was  bmied,  and  where  an  epitaph  written  by 
himself  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  his  "  Chrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
''Geronticon,"  or  on  old  age,  there  remains  of  Augurelli  a 
volume  of  poems  imder  the  names  of  '*  lambici,  Sermones,  and 
Oarmina,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  have  been  variously  appreciated  by  succeeding 
critics^  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural  veia 

*  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Augnrelli. 
i«  Piinted  in  varions  collections  on  alchemy,  particnlarlj  in  the  **  Bihliothecft 
Chemica  Cniioia**  of  Msngetus,  Geneve,  1702,  fo. 
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of  'poekrf,  a  'graat  aoquaintanee  wiA.  the  writings  of  tlie 
iKoients,  and  a  purilTf  aiid  correciness  of  style,  to  whioh  few 
Mitliors  of  that  early  period  had  attained.*  On  this  account 
a  learned  htAkuL,  hiniBdif  no  inelegant  poet,  after  having  fully 
eooBidered  the  sentiments  of  preoedii^  writers,  and  particularly 
the  vmfavonrable  opinion  of  Julius  O^sar  Scaliger  on  this  suh»- 
jeet,  scruples  not  to  assert,  thai;  on  a  question  of  this  nature 
Scaliger  was  incapable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that 
the  writings  of  Augurelli  are  worthy  of  imanortality. 

The  Latin  wiitings  of  Sanaazaro  are  entitled  to  more  par- 
ticular consideration,  and  although  not  voluminous,  most  pro- 
bably afforded  him  occupation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
They  consist  of  his  piscatcHy  eclogues .;  two  books  of  elegies ; 
three  of  epigrams*  or  ahort  copies  of  verses,  and  his  celebrated 
poem,  '^De  Partu  Viiginis.*^  Of  these  the  eck^es  possess 
the  merit  of  having  exhibited  a  jiovel  ^ecies  of  composition, 
in  adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  oocu- 
pations  of  fishermen  ;  t  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with  a 
degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  could  have  excelled ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleasing 
nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adi^ted  for  a  professed 
series  of  poems ;  the  varied  aspects  of  mcwntains,  vales,  and 
forests,  and  the  innocu(»is  occupations  and  diversified  amuse- 
ments of  pastoral  life  are  ill  exchanged  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and  savage  employment 
of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanaszaro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed  ;  as  well  for  their  innumerable  poetical  beauties^ 
md  -the  expressive  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  as  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  they  have  preserved 
to  US  respecting  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  work  to 
which  Sanazzaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  his  poetical  immortality,  was  his 
poem  in  three  books,  **  De  Partu  Virginis,"  which,  after  th^ 
labour  of  twenty  years,  and  the  emendations  derived  from  the 
suggestions  of  his  learned  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to  ^ 

*  Published  bj  Aldo,  in  a  beaatiful  Tolume  in  dvo.     Yen.  1505. 
•f  Perhaps  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  ipecies  of  ounpotition  maj  be 
thought  ratb«  to  belong  to  Theocritus. 
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tennintttioii.  That  Leo  X.  wtmld  ba^e  Hiaagbt  liimnlf 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  this  poem,  tiiere  is  suffioimt 
reason  to  beliere  ;  but  Sanazsaro  had,  'from  political  mottreB, 
long  evinced  a  kmd  of  habitual  hostility  to  the  Reman  see ; 
and  some  circumstances  are  said  to  have  ticcurred  between  him 
and  Leo  X.,  whieh  are  supposed  to  haTO  increased,  rather  than 
diminished  his  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced  him  to  ezpresB 
his  resentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin  iFerses,  in  irhioh  tiie 
family  descent  and  personid  defects  of  the  pontiff  are,  from 
want,  as  it  would  seem,  of  other  causes  of  reprehension,  the 
chief  objects  of  his  satire.''*  Whether,  howeter,  this  alleged 
misunderstanding  ever  occurred  or  not,  and  whether  the  verses 
referred  to  be  the  production  of  Sananaro  or  of  some  one  who 
assumed  his  name,  as  has,  not  without  reason,  been  asserted,*' 
certain  it  is,  that  Leo  was  so  far  from  manifesting  any  <&i- 
pleasure  against  the  poet,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  com- 
mending, in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  his  talents  and 
his  piety,  intreating  him  to  publish  his  poem  widiout  further 
delay,  and  assuring  him  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
holy  see.  Induced  by  these  representations,  Sanasearo  imme- 
diately prepared  to  lay  his  performance  before  the  public,  with 
a  dedication,  in  Latin  rene,  to  Leo  X. ;  but  the  deadi  of 
that  pontiff,  which  occurred  only  a  few  monlftis  aifber  the  date  of 
his  letter,  prevented  Sanazzaro  from  carrying  his  intentions 
into  effect,  and  the  testimony  of  respect  intended  for  Leo  X. 
was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clement  VIL,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  which  bear,  however, 
strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
his  more  accomplished  predoeessor.  On  receiving  the  work 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  Giroilamo  Seripando,  Clement, 
who  was  no  less  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  considered 
98  a  patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to 
thank  Sanazvaio  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure 
him  of  his  favour,  and  to  request  tiiat  he  might  see  him  at 
Eome  as  early  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  ^  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  Otas  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  l^e  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high  satis- 
faction in  having  his  name  imited  to  a  poem  which  is  destined 
to  survive  and  to  be  read  through  all  future  times  ;  at  the  same 
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time  justifying  the  loye  of  that  fame  which  is  the  result  of  those 
commendable  labours,  which  he  considers  as  the  image  or  re- 
flection of  the  immortalitj  promised  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
This  obligation  the  pontiff  expresses  himself  ready  to  repay  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  from  these  assurances  Sanazzaro 
is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  into 
the  sacred  college.  *  That  he  would  have  receiyed  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  is  not  im- 
probable, had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  called  the 
attention  of  Clement  YII.  to  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  own  safety.  Sanazzaro  had,  howeyer,  the  satisfaction 
»f  receiying  a  letter  from  Egidio,  cardinal  of  Yiterbo,  to  whom 
he  had  also  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  poem,  containing  the 
highest  commendations  both  of  the  work  and  its  author  ;  and 
as  praise  is  the  natural  and  proper  reward  of  poetry,  Sanazzaro 
must  haye  been  extremely  imreasonable  if  the  reception  of  his 
work  did  not  afford  him  entire  satisfaction.^^ 

That  the  poem  ''Be  Partu  Yirnnis"  contains  many  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author,  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  more  striking  point  of  yiew 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  eyen 
probable  that  he  chose  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  the  language  and  the 
imagery  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ;  and  that  the  work,  if  not 
descrying  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at  least  descrying 
of  it  in  tiie  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct  taste.  To  require 
tiie  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poem  containing  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  eyent  oyer  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  haye  agreed  to  throw  a  respectfrd  yeil,  is 
itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate ;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of  profane  poetry ;  to 
discuss  with  particular  minuteness  the  circumstances  of  the 
miraculous  conception  and  deliyery  of  the  Yirgin,  and  to  call 
upon  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  lum  through  fJl  the  recesses 
of  the  mysterious  rite,^®^  can  only  occasion  disgust  and  horror 

*  Crispo,  Vita  del  Sanaizaro,  p.  26,  et  nota  68. 
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to  the  trae  belieyer,  and  afford  the  incredulous  a  subject  for 
ridicule  or  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  elegies 
and  other  pieces  of  Sanazzaro,  which  he  has  devoted  to  natural 
and  simple  subjects,  or  to  ^e  commemoration  of  historical 
facts  and  characters,  will  continue  to  interest  and  delight  the 
reader,  when  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginis,"  will  be  con- 
sulted only  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  or  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  the  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the  misapplication  of 
genius. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  con- 
udered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  his 
belored  yflla  of  Mergellina,  by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
account  of  its  haying  been  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  the 
French,  is  said,  howeyer,  to  have  occasioned  him  great  concern ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  this  eyent,  amidst  all  the  conyulsions 
of  his  country,  his  talents  and  integrity  procured  for  him 
general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  life  an 
honourable  independence.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
pleasant  yicinily^  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Mar- 
chese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric  in  his  writings. 
The  wishes  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be  present  to  close  his 
eyes  and  perform  his  funeral  rites,  were  literally  fulfilled  ;  and 
under  her  care  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  erected  at  his  villa  of  Mergellina,  and  where  a  superb 
monument  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  following  lines  by  Bembo : — 

"  Da  sacro  cineri  flores.     Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sincerus,  musa  prozimtis  u't  tumulo. 

FreBh  flowerets  strew,  for  Sanazzar  lies  here, 
In  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virgil  near. 

The  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
Latin  compositions,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an  uneon- 
tested  pre-eminence  over  his  contemporaries.  Before  he  had 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant  to  foimd 
nis  poetical  reputation,  several  powerful  rivals  arose,  one  of 
whom,  in  particular  produced,  imder  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a 
poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent,  which  will 
secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  among  the  I^atin 
writers  of  modem  times.   This  poem  is  the  ''Christiad  "  of  Yida; 
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a  man  irlio  may  be  eonsiclered  as  ime  of  ibe  dbief  Imninariaa 
of  the  age  in  wfaidi  he  lived,  and  of  whose  life  and  writii^  a 
more  particular  account  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interestiag. 
Marco  Girolarao  Vida  was  a  native  of  Oremona,  Somo 
diyersity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  whidi 
event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  1470,  whilat 
some  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the 
year  1490-  The  reasons  adduced  by  di£breni  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without  eat»» 
blishing  their  own  ;  and  as  Vida  was,  as  it  wiH  hereafter 
appear,  certainly  bom  some  years  after  the  first-mentioned 
tune,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity  may 
be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the  middle  of  theae 
two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  was  of  respectable 
Tank,  and  although  his  pwenis  were  not  wealthy,  they  were 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  tiieir  son  a  good  education,  for  whidi 
purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  several  of  the  learned 
academies  with  which  Italy  was  then  eo  well  provided.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Yida  in  Latin  poetry  appealed 
in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  poet  Serafino 
d'Aquila,  whieh  happened  in  the  yeax  1500  ;  towards  which 
he  contributed  two  pieces,  which  were  published  in  that  collee^ 
tion  at  Bol<^na,  in  the  yeiur  1504.  In  Ihis  publication  he  is 
named  by  bis  baptismal  appellation.  Marc  Antonio,  which,  on 
his  entering  into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Mavoo 
Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat  between  thirteen  French 
and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in 
the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject  for  a  more  extensive 
work ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  production  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  as  a  curious  histo- 
rical document.  After  having  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  more  serious  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  poli- 
tical science,  hb  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  attendant  on  those  literary  meetings  whiek 
were  then  held  in  that  city,  and  were  continued  in  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Of  his  larger  works, 
on  which  his  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded^ 
his  three  books,  '*De  Arte  Poetica,"  were  probably  the  fimt 
produced  ;  and  tiliese  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  hie 
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poem  OB  liie  growili  of  oUk-iraniiOy  entillod  ^'Bomlijx/'  tad 
hj  hiB  "  SacchiflD  Ludns,"  »  poota  on  ike  gone  of  clieBS.  On 
ibe  last  of  these  poems  being  shewn  to  Loo  X.  he  was  delisted 
bejond  meaaare  with  the  nor^tgr  of  the  sabjeet,  and  with  the 
dignity,  ease,  and  Incid  arrangement  with  which  it  was  treated ; 
which  appeared  to  him  ahnost  beyond  the  reach  of  hnman 
powers.  He  therefoiv  requested  to  ose  the  antiior,  who  was 
accordingly  introduoed  to  him  by  Gianmiatiieo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Verona,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  eaiiieBt  patron,  and 
whom  he  has  oekbrated  in  terms  of  the  wncmest  affection  in 
several  of  his  woiks.*  Vida  was  nsceiyed  by  ihe  pontiff  with 
particular  distinotion  and  Jundness,  admitted  as  jm  attendant 
on  the  eoort,  and  rewarded  widi  honours  and  emoluments ;  bat 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated 
himself,  was,  that  his  woriLs  were  read  and  aqpproved  by  die 
pontiff  himself.  Whether  Leo  was  merely  desiroos  of  engaging 
Vida  in  a  subject  that  might  call  forth  all  his  tiUents,  or 
whether  he  wished  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanaszaro,  who,  he 
probably  suspeeted,  was  not  favourable  to  his  fame,  certahi  it 
is,  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  began  his  **  Ohristiad,"  whidi 
he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  bat  which  the  pontiff 
was  prevented,  by  his  untimely  death,  from  seeing  brou^t  to 
a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this  work  was  thare- 
fore  reserved  for  Clement  YII.^  under  whose  anspices  it  was 
first  published  in  ^e  year  1535,  with  an  apologetical  adver- 
tisement at  the  close  of  the  work  ;  in  which  the  author  excuses 
the  boldness  of  his  attempt  by  informing  die  reader,  that  he 
was  induced  to  begin  and  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking  by  the 
st^citations  and  munificence  of  the  two  pontifis,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  YII.,  to  whose  exertions  and  liberality  he  ascribes  the 
revival  of  literature  from  its  l<mg  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it,  Clement 
had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretary, 
and  in  the  year  1532,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba. 
Soon  aftw  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  Vida  retired  to  his  diocese, 
and  was  present  at  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  French 

Particularly  In  two  fine  odes,  and  a  copy  of  hexameter  Terws   in  his 
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in  tlie  year  1542,  wliere  his  exhortations  and  example  animated 
the  inhabitants  snccessfnlly  to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  having 
attended  in  his  episcopal  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  transac- 
tions of  the  times,  he  died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  September,  1566,  more  respected  for  his  talents, 
integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  dnties,  than  for 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  from  his  preferments.* 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vida  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy-. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  his 
subjects,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  considerable 
portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  clearness  of  style  ;  insomuch  that  the  most  com- 
plex descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  rendered  by  him 
perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  his  Virgilian 
eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the 
sorrows  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, the  marquis  of  Pescara.  Among  his  smaller  poems,  his 
verses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  who  both  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos  and  beautiful 
images  of  filial  affection. 

The  *'  Poetics  "  of  Yida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  pubHcation  in  1527,  addressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry,  as  an  hostage  for  his  father, 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed  until 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself,  which 
was  written  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
originally  inscribed  to  Angelo  Bovizio,  nephew  of  the  cardinal 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who  afterwards  attained  also  the  honour 
.  of  the  purple.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  that  this  produc- 
tion was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  fellow-citizens  of  Yida  had  requested  his  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;^^ 

*  Tinb.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  283.    Yida  was  buried  in  bis  cathedral  at  Alba. 
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but  although  it  appears,  from  the  archives  of  Cremona, 
that  it  was  actually  ordered  to  be  printed,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  order  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  not  a 
single  copy  of  such  an  edition  having  hitherto  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  any  bibliographer.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  attributed  to  Yida  himself,  who  had  in  his  letter  given  strict 
injunctions  that  his  work  should  not  be  made  public  ;  and  whose 
subsequent  remonstrances,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  deterred  them  from  committing  his  work  to  the  press. 
The  approbation  which  the  Poetics  of  Yida  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,*  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their  author,  and  as 
**  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism,  that 
appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning,  "f 

In  his  poem  of  the  *'  Christiad,"  Yida  has  avoided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen  in  mingling  the  profane  fables 
of  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Although  he  placed  Yirgil 
before  him  as  his  principal  model,  and  certainly  regarded  him 
with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may  appear  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  yet  he  knew  how 
to  ^x  the  limits  of  his  imitation ;  and  whilst  he  availed  himself 
of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  language 
of  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  his  writings  a 
classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as 
could  only  violate  probability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence, 
whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to  be  the  produotion  of 
an  idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
inculcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency  or 
incongruity,  the  writings  of  Yida  display  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an  energetic 
simplicity  of  language,  which  wiU  secure  to  them  unmingled 
and  lasting  approbation.'"' 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period  we  may 

♦  Pope's  £b.  on  Critidflm,  ver.  697.        f  Warton  on  Pope,  toI.  ,  p.  197. 
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also  confidently  place  Girolamo  Fracasioro,  who  was  not  less 
distiDguislied  by  his  skill  in  medieine,  and  his  nncommon 
scientific  acquirements,  than  by  his  great  and  acknowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetry.  He  was  a  native  of  Yerona,  where 
his  ancestors  had  long  held  a  respectable  station.  The  time 
of  his  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year 
1 483.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  attended  his  infisincy,  which 
his  future  ^ninence  has  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  lips  adhered  together 
in  such  a  mannw  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a 
surgical  operation  became  necessoiy  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  of 
Julius  Gssar  Scaliger,  which  may  thus  be  imitated : — 

Tbine  hifiaxt  fips,  Fracastor,  nsfciue  aaTd, 
Bst  tiio  mute  OTgam  fcTMnriag  Ftebat  Iteal'd. 
He  biokir  ih&  chsm ;  snd  Iicbm  to  the»  beltnf, 
Th«  art  of  healing,  and  tba  power  of  aong. 

An  awful  event  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracastoro 
has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
Whilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  arms  she  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not  the  slightest 
injury.  This  singular  fact  is  attested  by  such  dedsive  evidence 
as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

After  havii^  received  a  liberal  education  in  has  native  place, 
Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  oithe  celebrated  Pietre  Pomponazzo, 
and  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several  persons  who  after- 
wards rose  to  great  Hterary  eminence..  The  autheril^  of  his 
instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro  to  embrace  his 
singular  and  errcmeous  opinions  in  metaphysics,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  although  without 
expressly  naming  his  former  tutor.*  He  early  perceived  the 
futility  of  the  barbarous  and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pom- 
ponazzo  professed,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  real  science,  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
not  only  received  the  laurel,  the  emblem  of  the  hi|^iest  aea- 

*  Tixab.  vol.  vii.  par»  i.  p.  293. 
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denucal  degree  at  Padua,  but  was  appointed  proifeaaor  «£  logic 
in  that  university,  which  office  he  relinqaished  a  few  years 
afterwards,  that  he  might  attend  with  less  interruption  to  his 
own.  improyement.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  rather  as  a  science  than  as  a  profession;  but  afterwards 
engaged  with  great  assiduity  in  the  Laborious  du^  of  a  physr 
cian,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  skilful  praGtitiouer  in  Italy. 
His  engagemeats  in  this  respect  did  not^  however^  prevmit  him 
from  other  pursuits,  and  his  proficieney  in  mathematics,  in 
cosmography,  in  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  have  given  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  oihar  parson 
in  those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  vari^y  of  knowledge. 
The  irruption  of  the  emperor  electa  Maximihan,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  with  whieh  the  city  of  Padua 
was  threatened,  induced  Fracastons  who  had  then  recently  lost 
his  father,  to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residenee  in 
his  native  city  of  Yerona,  hut  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  purpose  by  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  eommiander 
Bartolommeo  d'AIviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  Ufe»  had  never  ceased 
to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At  his  request 
Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  celebrated  aca- 
demy established  by  D'AIviano  in  his  town  of  Pordonne,  in  the 
district  of  Trevigi ;  which  place,  aft^r  having  been  wrested  by 
him  from  the  emporor,  was  giv«a  to  him  by  the-  Venetian 
senate  as  an  independent  dominion,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.*  When  that  great  general  was  again  called  into 
public  life,  Fracastoro  accompanied  him  as  the  associate  of 
his  studies,  until  the  year  1509,'°^  when  at  the  fetal  battle  of 
Ghiaradadda,  D^Alviano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  After  this  event  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  his  city  residenee  and  his  retired 
villa  in  the  mountains  of  Ineaffi,  devoted  himadf  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in 
various  departments  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on 
his  memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred  the 
commencement  of  hb  celebrated  poem,  entitled  **  Syphilis,  sive 

*  lIbertS»  Italia,  p.  I7&  &. 
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de  Morbo  Gallico/*  which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  completed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In  adopt- 
ing this  subject,  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Fracastoro  to 
miite  his  various  talents  and  acquirements  in  one  great  work, 
which  should  at  once  display  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  his  skill  and  experience 
on  medical  subjects,  and  his  admirable  genius  for  Latin  poetry. 
The  success  of  his  labours  proves  that  he  had  neither  mistaken 
nor  overrated  his  powers,  and  the  approbation  bestowed  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  '' Syphilis"  was  such  as  no  production  of 
modem  times  had  before  obtained.  This  work  he  inscribed  to 
Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  with  whom 
he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  be^n* 
ning  of  the  second  book  he  particularly  refers  to  the  period  at 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  calamities  that  had  afflicted 
Italy,  the  discoveries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge,  in  which  he  refers  with  great  approbation 
to  the  writings  of  Pontano ;  and  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven. 
To  mortal  toils  are  neW  acquirements  given. 
For  though  fierce  tempests  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
And  stars  malignant  shed  an  angry  glare ; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies, 
Evinced  in  happier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend ; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend ; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afar  condemned  to  roam ; 
To  hostile  hands  resign  his  native  home ; 
If  cities  hlaze,  and  powerful  kingdoms  fall. 
And  heaven*s  own  altars  share  the  fitte  of  all ; 
If  o*er  its  harrier  hurst  the  heaving  tide. 
And  sweep  away  the  peasants  humbler  pride ; 
Yet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times,) 
We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remotest  climes ; 
Give  to  the  farthest  east  our  keels  to  roll, 
And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o*er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone, 
We  make  Arabia's  fragxant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia*s  milder  climes,  descry. 
The  dusky  offspring  of  a  warmer  sky ; 
*Midst  farthest  Ind,  where  Ganges  rolU  his  flood% 
And  ebon  fonists  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
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Where  man  a  different  offlipring  aeems  to  rise ; 

And  brighter  planets  roll  through  brighter  skiei. 

Him  too  we  boast,  grbat  poet,  o*er  whose  tong 

His  0^  Parthemopk  delighted  hung ; 

With  refluent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebeto  move 

And  Maro*8  mighty  shade  the  strain  approves 

Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 

And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 

<— But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name, 

Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame ; 

Whom  future  times  shall  hail  (to  merit  just) 

When  their  mute  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust ; 

•^Yet  Bembo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest. 

Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  and  the  best ; 

High-minded  Leo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares. 

Her  head  once  more  imperial  Latium  rears ; 

Whilst  Tiber,  rising  from  his  long  repose. 

Onward  in  gratulating  murmurs  flows. 

At  HIS  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies, 

And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  the  skies ; 

He  calls  the  muses  to  their  loved  retreats ; 

(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  fttvourite  seats), 

Gives  Rome  once  more  her  ancient  laws  to  know, 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Now  greatly  just,  he  rushes  on  to  arms, 

As  patriot  urdour  or  religion  warms ; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides, 

And  Nile  his  head  in  secret  caverns  hides ; 

JEgean  Doris  seeks  her  oozy  caves, 

And  Euxine  trembles  ^midst  his  restless  waves. 

The  title  of  this  singular  poem  is  derived  from  the  shepherd 
SyphilfM,  who  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Alcithous, 
a  sovereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having  hecome  impatient  of 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  refused,  with  impious 
expressions,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  hut  raising  an  altar 
to  Alcithous,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as  his  divinity.  Exas- 
perated at  this  indignity,  Apollo  infected  the  air  with  noxious 
vapours,  in  consequence  of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over 
his  whole  hody.  The  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to 
health,  and  the  circumstances  hy  which  the  remedy  was  com- 
municated to  Europe,  form  a  principal  part  of  thQ  suhject  of  the 
poem ;  which  throughout  the  whole  £splays  a  degree  of  elegance, 
and  a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  he  expected 
from  so  unpromising  a  topic.     In  relating  the  discoTeiy  of  the 
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great  mineral  remedy^  tlie  poweva  of  which  ware  then  well 
known,  and  the  use  of  which  is  fuUj  ex^ined,  llxe  author  has 
introduced  a  beantifal  episode,  in  wldch  he  explains  the  internal 
structure  of  the  earthy  the  great  operations  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  metals^  and  the  gloemj  spkndous  of  her  suhter- 
raneous  temples,  h&F  cairenxB-,  and  her  mnroB*  This  region  he 
has  peopled  with  poetical  heings,  among  whom,  the  nymph 
Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quieksilyer,  into  which  the 
diseased  visitant  is*  direeted  to  pkmge  himself  thrice,  and  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  his  reftum  ta  iiie  r^on»  of  day,  not 
to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana^  and  to  tiie  chaste  nymphs 
of  the  sacred  fount."* 

It  would  he  tedious^  if  not  impEaoticahlA,,  on.  tha  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimomeB  of  approhation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  audior  have  heen  honoured,  as 
well  on  its  first  appearance  aa  in  suhsequent  times  ;  hut  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  merit  is  derived  from  the.  acknow- 
ledgment of  SanasaarOy  who  ift  generaJly  aoeused  of  having 
estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  wMi  an  invidious 
severity,  hut  who,  on  perusing  the  "  Syphilis,"  con&ssed  that 
Fracastoro  had,  in  this  wock,.  not  only  surpasBed.  any  of  the 
writings  of  Pontano^  hut  even-  the  pocmi  '*  De  PartiL  Yirginis," 
on  which  he  had  himself  hestowed  the  lahour  of  twenty  years.  "^ 

The  reputation  of  Fracastoro  as  a  skilful  phy^oian,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet  ; 
and  heaides.  heing  resorted  to  hy  great  numheiB  for  his  assart- 
anee,  he^  was  freq^iendy  ohliged  to  quit  his  retraat,  for  tha 
purpose  of  attending  on  hia  partLcukr  friends,^  among  whom 
were  many  men.  of  rank  and  eminence  in  difSarent  parts  of 
Italy.  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.  he  attended  also  in  his 
medical  chacaieter  at  the  comual  of  Trent,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally hy  his  advice  that  the  sessioa  was  removed  from  that  city 
to  BohgoaJ^^  The  faiidgueB  of  his  puhlic  li£8  were,  however, 
compensaited  hy  the  pleasures  which  he  found  on.  hia  return  to 
his  villa^  in  the  society  of  Giamouitteo  Ghiherti,  who  then 
resided  at  his  hishoprie  of  Verona,  and  es^ended  his  large 
revenues  in  the.  micouragement  of  learning  and  learned  men  ; 
and  hy  the  oeaaaional  visits  of  the  most  celebrated  seholara. 
from,  di&rent  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these,  were  Marc*Anto^ 
nio  FliuBiBio^,  Andeea.  Namgev),   Giovan-Battiatik  Rannuflio,. 
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ilnd  tlie  three  brothers  of  the  Toniani,  all' of  wk^nt  he  has 
celebsated  in.  hia-wntiiigs,  seme  of  which  are  also  devoted  to* 
ihe  praises  of  the  cardinal  Alessaodro  Famese,  to  ^om  he 
dedioated^  his  treatise  in.  prose,.  "  De  Morbis  eontagiosie."  The 
smaller  peenns  of  Eracastoro,  in  which  he  frequently  refers  ta 
his  beloved  villa,  to  his  mode  of  life,  hi&  literary  associates,  and 
his  domestic  ceneemSf  are  peculiarly  intra^esdng,  and  plaee 
him,  both  a».a  man  and  an  author,  in  the  most  advantageous 
light^^®^  The  detaehed  pieces  of  a  few  linei^.  to  eaeh  of  which 
he  has  given  the  title  o^  ''Incidens,"  maybe  regarded  asso- 
many  miniature  picturos,  sketched  with  all  the  freedom  of  the' 
Italiaii,.  and  finished  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  Flemish 
school.  His-  saered  poem,  enidded  **  Joseph,*'  which. he  begun 
in  his  advaneed  years,  and  did  not  live  to-  tenninaiter  is  suffi- 
ciently charaoterii^c  of  his  talents ;  althoBgh  net  considered 
as  equal,  to  the  mere  vigorous*  productiena  of  his  youth.  His 
specimens)  of  Italian  peetiry  are  toe  few  to*  add  to  his  reputation, 
but  wiU  not  derogate-  from  the  high  charaoter  which  he  has  by 
his  various  other  labours  se  deseiredly  attained. 

The  death  of  Fraoastoro  was-  oeoasioaed  by  an  apoplexy, 
and  occneved  at  hia  villa  of  Incaffi,  in.  the  year  I5S3  ;  he  being 
then,  upwards  of  seventy  yeacs-  of  age.*  A  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  hifr  memory  m  the  cal^edral  of  Yeixma* ;  besidee 
which  he  wafr<  honoured,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  eity>  with  a 
statue,  whieh  was  aecordin^y  erected  at  tiie  common  expense. 
A  similar  testimony  of  reject,  was  paid>  to  his  memory  at 
Padua^.  where  the  statae  of  Fraeastoro,  and  another  of  Nava^ 
gero,  were  erected  by  their  surviving  friend  Giovan^Battista 
Rannuue."''^  Of  the  prose  compositiens  and  scientific  labours 
of  Fcacaatoroj  a  furiher  account,  will  oceur  in*  the  sequel  of  the 
present  work,. 

Amon^  the  learned  fri^ids  of  B^ubo  and  Fraeastoro,  who, 
by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  one 
held  a  higher  rank  tiiaa  Andrea  Navagero.  He  was  born 
of  a  patrician  family  at  Venice,-  in>the  year  1483^  and  from 
his  childhood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  whieh  he.  afterwards  attained.  Se  retentive  wbb  his 
memory,  and  so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 

*  Tliii«]U  Hiitoc.  lib*  xiL  vol.  L  p.  430. 
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the  Latin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  yery  young,  he  was  accustomed 
to  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  yoice  and 
correct  pronunciation,  acquired  additional  interest.  His  first 
instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called  SahellicuSf 
and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice  ;  but  the  assiduous 
perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste,  and  improTed 
his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of  his  teacher ; 
and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  by  his  committing  to  the 
flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written  in  his  early 
youth  in  imitation  of  the  *•  SylvflB  "  of  Statins,  but  of  which 
he  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.  On  the 
arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice,  Navagero  became  one 
of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  by  his  indefatigable  attention, 
acquired  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the  authors  in  that 
language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined  excellences  and 
convert  them  to  his  use  in  his  own  writings.  *  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  his  custom  not  only  to  read,  but  to  copy  the  works  of 
the  authors  whom  he  studied,  and  this  task  he  had  executed 
more  than  once  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  which  he  always 
held  in  the  highest  admiration.  Not  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste, 
he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Pietro  Pomponazzo  ;  and 
it  was  in  that  distinguished  seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  c(^nnexions  of  friendship  with  Fracastoro,  Rannusio,  the 
three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  which  continued  unbroken  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  became  one  of  the  most 
able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio. 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
authors,  several  of  whose  works  were  published  with  his  emen- 
dations and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than 
they  had  before  appeared."®  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  his 
exhortations  that  Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  to  persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking  ;  t  and 
the  obligations  which  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist 

•  Yulpius,  in  Vita  Nangeiii. 

t  Aid!  Ep.  ad  Nauger.  Pindari  Ed.  preef.  Yen.  1513. 
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owed  to  Navagero,  are  expressed  in  several  dedicatory  epistles, 
addressed  to  Him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  evinces  the 
deep  sense  which  Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  ser- 
vices. An  infirm  state  of  health,  occasioned  hy  incessant  study, 
rendered  some  relaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore 
accompanied  his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his   academy  at 
Pordonone,  where  he  had   an  opportunity  of  enjoying   once 
mpre  the  society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,^^^  and  where  he  some 
time  afterwards  delivered  puhlic  instructions.     The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to  recal 
him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the  lihrary  of 
cardinal  Bessarion,*  and  the  task  of  continuing  the  history  of 
the  repuhlic  of  Venice,  from  the  termination  of  the  work  of  his 
preceptor  Sabellicus.      It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the 
talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to  the  study  of  literature, 
hut  were  equally  calculated  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
most  difficult  and  honourable  departments  of  the  state.     In 
the  year  1523,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I. 
was  made  prisoner,  he  was  dispatched  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  republic  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was 
absent  from  his  country  nearly  four  years.     Soon  after  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529, 
being  then  only  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     Of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Navagero,  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  a  particular  account  is 
introduced  by  Fracastoro,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Morbis  contagi- 
osis  ;  "  which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact, 
confers  equal  honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
scholars.     After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fever  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
which  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules, 
Fracastoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and 
travelled  into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  known, 
had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as  if  they  had 
before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.     "  This,"  says 
he,  ''happened  to  Andrea  Navagero,   ambassador  from  the 

*  This  collection,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  celehnted  library  of 
S.  Maroo,  had  in  the  year  1468  been  presented  by  Bessarion  to  the  Venetians 
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VeBetian  republic  to  Francis  I.,  who  died  of  this  disease  in  a  cofim- 
try  where  such  aeomplaint  was  not 'known  even  by  name:  a  man 
of  such  abilities  and  acquirements,  that  for  many  years  tl^ 
literary  world  has  not  fiustiuned  so  great  a  loss  ;  for  not  only 
was  he  accomplished  in  every  branch  of  useM  science,  bat 
highly  qualified  for  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns.  Amidst  the*  most  imminent  dangers  of  the 
republic,  and  when  all  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war,  Navagero 
had  scarcely  returned  from  Ins  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  distinguished 
yirtues,  than  &e  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.  The 
state  of  affairs  admiited  of  no  delay.  The  emperor  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  the 
war  ;  and  early  in  the  year  Na^agere  set  out  with  fatal  speed, 
by  post-horses,  for  France.  Soon  afiber  his  arrival  at  Blois, 
and  after  having  had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  was, 
however,  seized  with  the  disorder  that  caused  his  death  ; 
an  event  that  occasicmed  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of 
learning,  to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  himself, 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  lit^nture,  and  who  gave 
directions  that  his  obsequies  should  be  performed  with 
great  pomp.  His  body  being  brought  to  Venice,  as  he  had 
by  will  directed,  was  there  interred  with  his  ancestors." — 
''  The  same  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  public 
negotiations,  did  not,  however,  attend  Navageroin  his  domestic 
concerns.  Notwitiistanding  his  great  talents  and  great 
activity,  he  was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
that  he  could  scarcely  devote  any  time  to  his  studies,  fiis 
correct  judgment  led  him  to  appreciate  with  severity  his  own 
productions,  and  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  revised  and  polished  to  be  published,  without 
detracting  from  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  among 
the  learned  of  almost  all  nations,  he  committed  all  the  writings 
which  he  had  with  him  to  the  flames.  Among  these  were 
his  books,  *  De  Yenatione,'  or  on  hunting,  ^gantiy  written  in 
heroic  yerse,  in  compliment  to  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano ;  and 
another  work  which  I  have  seen,  '  De  Situ  Orbis  ; '  and  not 
to  dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catharina,  queen 
of  Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Comaro,  and  other 
pieces  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  shall  we  sufficientiy 


regret  the  Imb  )of  that  excellent  hisloiy,  which  he  had  imder- 
taJsen  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  had  with 
great  assiduitj  eompleted,  from  the  arrival  of  GharieB  YIII.  in 
Italy  to  his  own  timeB?  For  thk  we  moBt  not,  howerery 
presmne  to  hlame  the  author,  but  miwt  adciiewledge  with  the 
poet,  that, 

<  Dneunt  Tolentem  &ta,  noibirtem  Imhnnt.* 
£kte  leads  the  williog,  dsagi  ^'  iznwOlii^i^  on. 

The  orations  of  Naragero  on  the  -death  of  D'^viano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distinguished  by  all  the 
beauty  of  aniiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  priyatdj 
copied  by  his  fnends,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  gleanings 
of  his  funeral  pile,  ha¥e,  however,  been  pnbfished,  and  "will 
demonstrate  the  exidted  genius  and  great  leanung  of  Navagero 
to  aU  future  timeB. ''*^^ 

To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  irom  that  point  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  commoiD  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeling.  Not 
satisfied,  -however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymen 
in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  firtnking  proof  of  his  aversion  to 
a  fslse  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  the  fiames  a 
eo{^  of  ihe  works  of  Martial  ;*  whom  he  probably  considered 
as  the  chief  cixm^ter  of  that  dassical  purity  which  distingidfihed 
the  writers  of  the  Angnstan  ^e. 

From  the  great  names  of  Fraeastoro  and  Navagero,  that 
of  Marc-Antonio  Fkminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste, 
but  of  theiminterniptediriendsfaip  and  affection  which  ^ub^sted 
among  these  distinguished  men,  whom  posterity  ought  to  regard 
as  patterns  of  human  excellence.  The  family  name  of  Flaminio 
was  2WfYi&tiM,  which  had  been  exchanged  by  hisfotiier,  Gian- 
Antonio,  on  his  entering  into  a  literary  society  at  Venice,  for 
that  of  Flaminio.  Gian<Antonio  was  himself  a  scholar  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  different 
academies  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  has  left  favourable 
apecimens  of  Jiis  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse/^^  his  own 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  230. 
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reputation  is  almoBt  lost  in  the  additional  lustre  which  he 
derives  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many 
years  to  enjoy.  A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  Giab- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  where  Marc- Antonio  was 
bom,  in  the  year  1498.  Under  the  constant  care  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  father,  the  happy  disposition  and  docile  genius  of 
the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to  make  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under  the  title  of  **  Annotationum 
SylvsB."  On  this  occasion  Gian- Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  and  another  to  the  cardinal  Marco  Oomaro ;  by 
whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  Marc- Antonio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pontiff,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he 
read.  After  bestowing  on  Marc- Antonio  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  liberality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide 
him  with  suitable  instructors ;  but  Gian- Antonio,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary 
acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be 
released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  occasion  Marc- Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
soon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiff,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  his  villa  at  Malliana.  Leo  again  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  sent  for 
Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  uncommon  talents  and 
early  acquirements  with  that  liberality  which  he  always  showed 
towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in 
the  language  of  the  poet, 

^  Macte  noy&  virtute^  puer ;  ric  itiir  ad  astra."* 

The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 

*  To  this  quotation  the  pope  added,  *<  Video  enim  te  brevi  magnum  tibi 
nomen  comparaturum,  ac  non  genitori,  et  geneii  tuo  solum,  sed  et  toti  Italia 
omamento  futurum.** 
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elegance  of  taste  displayed  bj  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  solidity  of  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
to  him  several  questions,  which  he  debated  with  him  at  great 
length  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  course 
of  this  conyersation  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs  of  his  good 
sense  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted  all 
who  heard  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  elder 
Flaminio  that  his  son  should  return  to  him  at  Imola,  but  the 
kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio  at  Rome, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  him  permission  to  remain  there  ; 
where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Raffaello  Brandolini.  This  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
excursion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured,  and  which 
was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to  undertake  the 
journey."* 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Baldassare 
Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  some 
months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that  accom* 
plished  nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great  endowments, 
but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing  talents  for  Latin 
poetry."*  The  care  of  his  father  was  not,  however,  yet  with- 
drawn ;  towards  the  close  of  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  called 
his  son  from  Urbino  and  sent  him  to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  making  choice  of  the 
profession  which  he  meant  to  adopt.  Nor  was  he  deterred 
from  this  measure  by  the  solicitations  of  Beroaldo,  who 
proposed,  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate  Marc-Antonio 
with  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  The 
refusal  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous  an  employment  for 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable, 
and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either  the  father  or  the  son 
did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Roman 
court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 

•  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  259. 
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pontiff ;  a  Bitspicioii  that  jd&j  "pethwepB  reeeonre  some  confinsatint 
by  obserying,  that  Marc-ABtonio  has  not,  ihronghont  all  kas 
poetical  works,  introduced  the  praises,  or  "even  ihB  name,  of 
Leo  X.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certabi,  timt  a£ber  his 
residence  at  Bologna,  he  again  returned  to  Home,  and  farmed 
an  intimacy  with  those  illustrious  scholars  who  rendered  that 
city  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  devoting 
himself  to  any  husrative  profession,  he  for  some  years  attached 
himself  to  the  cardinal  de'  Bauli,  whom  he  aooompanied  on  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  with  him  the  society  of  several 
eminent  scholars,  who  formed  a  kind  of  academy  at  his  villa. 
After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the 
prelate  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  either  at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of 
Verona,  where  he  secured  the  i&iendship  of  Pracastoro  and 
Navagero ;  a  friendship  of  the  most  disinterested  and  affectionate 
kind,  as  appears  fmn  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  indnoed,  by 
a  long-continued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  by 
the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and  the 
alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered  his 
former  heal^.^^^  Whilst  at  Naples  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  cardinal  Contareni  to  the  congress  held  at  Worms  in  1540; 
but  his  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  On  quitting  Naples,  he  I'epaired  to  Yit^bo,  wh^e 
the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legate, 
and  where  Flammio  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  inti- 
macy with  that  prdate,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  munificent  patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
also  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which 
the  cardinsd  was  appointed  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  where  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  the 
eouncil  was  offered  to  Flaminio,  who,  by  his  declining  it,  as 
well  as  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct  and  -die  tenor  of  some  of 
his  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
tibe  opinions  of  the  reformers.  This  imputation  has  occasioned 
considerable  discussion  between  the  papal  and  protestant 
writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest  desire  enter- 
tained by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  rank  as  their 
adherent  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments,  and 
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whose  virtue  and  piety  were  no  leas  oonapiouoitB  tkan  his 
taleorts.^^^  Certain  it  is  that  no  person  of  his  time  eonoiMated 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  reapeot  and  affection  of  all  tiiose 
who  were  eapaUe  of  appreciating  real  merit,  and  the  sino^tj 
of  their  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  aots  of  kindness  wYach 
did  equal  honour  to  hiis  patrons  and  lumaelf.  The  important 
hffliefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the  oardiiml  Alesmmdro  Famese, 
who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  iniientaace,  of  which  he  hod 
been  unjustly  dejffived,  are  acknowledged  in  many  parts  of  has 
works.  The  cardinal  Ridolfo  Fio  also  incs^ased  his  possessicms, 
and  from  the  cardinals  Sfocza  and  Acocdii  be  j?eceived  similar 
marks  of  attention  and  esteem. 

The  death  of  Flaminio,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1550,  occasioned  the  sineerest  grief  to  aU  the  friends  of 
literatmre.  Qf  the  numerous  testimonies  of  affection,  of  respect, 
of  admiration,  and  of  grief,  whieh  were  poured  out  by  the 
scholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  hiaye  been  collected  by 
the  editors  of  his  works,  and  to  these  many  others  mipitt  yet 
be  added  frm  the  Tmtings  of  his  eontJpo^rieB.  But  L 
own  productions  remain,  and  it  is  to  these  only  Uiat  posterity 
wiU  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  merits.  The  chief 
part  of  these  are  collected  in  eight  books  of  Latin  poems,  and 
consist  of  odes,  edogues,  hjmns,  elegies,  asid  epistles  to  his 
friends.  He  appears  never  to  hare  liad  the  aonbition'  to  attempt 
any  work  of  considwable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  irigour  with  which  he  always  supports  himself, 
he  might  with  safety  have  yentured  on  a  h>nger  flight.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  what  department  of  poetry  he  nK>st 
excels.  In  his  odes  he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Horace. 
His  elegies,  ameng  whieh  that  on  Ms  own  sickness,  and  that 
on  his  jouruey  to  Naples,  are  pre-eminently  beautifol,  may 
rank  with  the  .most  finidsed  remains  of  Tibullus;  but,  if  a  pre- 
ference be  due  to  any  part  of  his  writix^s  abore  the  rest,  it  mi^ 
perhaps  be  given  to  his  Sendecasyllahi  and  Icmbws,  in  which  he 
displays  a  simplicity  and  a  pathos  whidi  seem  to  exhibit  the 
jeal  d[iaraAier  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold 
and  laboured  productions  of  the  head,  but  written  warm  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  weafe  to  trace  that  affection  to  his 
friends,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefaetors,  Ihftt  engaging  'ten- 
decnfiSB  «f  ■gflttf.iTOeut,  which  united  with  a  lively  fancy,  and 
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exhibited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expression, 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  will  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for 
his  memory  in  all  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works."' 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero,  and 
Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  productions 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  may  be 
enumerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Capilupi,  Lelio,  Ippolito, 
and  Camillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by  their  various 
other  accomplishments  ;"*  Trifone  Benzio,  of  Assisi,  an  Italian 
poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the  philosophic 
firmness  of  lus  mind,  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal 
defects  ;"•  Achille  Bocchi,  called  Pkilerote,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  well  known  by  his  elegant 
book  of  symbols,  ^^  and  by  his  other  poems  ;  Gabriello  Faemo. 
whose  Latin  fables  are  written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  frau- 
dulently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 
Phsedrus  ;  Onorato  Fascitilli,"^  and  Basilic  Zanchi,"*  tVro  Latin 
poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  age  ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  poems,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree 
of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar ;  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom 
many  productions  remain,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and 
whose  poem  on  the  rules  of  logic,  in  ^ye  books,  is  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their 
own  writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tained a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro,  Flaminio, 
Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this  brief  account,  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them  in  common,  and 
which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  their  memory.  Although 
they  devoted  their,  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  depart 
ment  of  literature,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  tainted  in 
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the  slightest  degree  with  that  envy  which  has  too  often  infected 
men  of  learning,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  productions  of  their 
contemporaries  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed 
their  lives  in  hahits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  hut  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  literary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This 
admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express  ; 
and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation 
of  their  talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  humanised  and  improved  the  character  of 
tiie  age  ;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  were 
not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  pro- 
ficiency made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous  desire 
of  promoting  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other.  Hence,  it 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have  never  dipped 
their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded  their  genius  by 
combining  its  efforts  with  those  of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of 
arrogance,  or  of  spleen.  Not  confining  their  talents  to  the 
cloistered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they  obtained  by  their 
conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  severer  sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical 
effusions  to  which  they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  fame.  The  intrinsic  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their 
writings  are  rendered  yet  more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention 
to  decency  and  moral  propriety  which  they  uniformly  display  ; 
and  which,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city with  which  they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
preference,  even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 
in  promoting  the  education  of  youth. 

In  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  which  place  almost  all  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Europe  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guide  Postumo 
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SilTOiitri  ai  PeatSDO ;:  who  was  bom  in  that  ci<^>  ot  a  11OU0  or  a; 
rei^pectahle  familj,  iiL  the  jeor  1479.  His  jGEkdisiv  Gtddo  ^<^ 
Teetiiy  haTing^died  befoe  the  biiih  of  his  Bon^  his  mot^tof *  gave^ 
to  heiT'  oS£spnisg  the  spjidlaition  of  her.  deceased  hudband,  witfe 
the  ibdditioKi  of  1^i«t:  of  PostuvM.  Hi»  early  edueafcieii'  wn» 
superintended  by  GiaorFrancesco  Soperchio^  Froponrte  of  tise* 
OiUhedrsd  of  Feaano^  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fhilbnnfflo,* 
and  by  Gabriel  Foachi^  a£fcerward&  appoin:led  by  Juliiiv  II. 
archbiahop  of  Duibkzo.  Hethearepairedito  the  acadsmyof 
Fadna,  where,  haoring'pniBiiisd.hiB  stiidiea  dnriii^  two  yoansFi  he- 
married,  at  Ihfi  early  age  of  nmeteeii,.  a  lady  of  witiais>  he  was 
deeply  enamoiired^  and  whona  he  haa:  £nB<|iLBiiliy  ecMnteeb  is 
his  writings  under  the  name  of.  Fcumioi^  The  diewth  of  hw 
beloYod  coBBort,  which  hi^penedr  within,  the  short  spaoe  of  three* 
yeass  after  hec  nuKEriage-,  whilst  it  appenre  to  henre  alfeeted 
him  with  sinewe  sorrow,  afforded:  hioL  an  addi<aonal  topic  for 
the  exerease  of  his  peeticHil  talooitai..  He  now  qmtled  the*  city 
of  Padua  and  engaged  in-  the.  service  of  Gtevanni  ^rza,  lord 
of  FesftVQ,  on  whose  behalf  he  interested^  himself'  willi  great 
warmth  when;  thai  prince  waa  attaeked  by  Cnaaa*  Borgna.  On 
tins  occaaioB,  Poatimio  ^E^ssssed  his  resentment*  agaiasi^r  the* 
family  of  Boxgia.  ini  some  sarcastio  veraes  ;  in>  oonaequeiree'  of 
which  he  was,  so«n  afterwards  deprived  of  hia  posaesnena,  and 
might  have  considered  hims^  as  sufficiently  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  wilh  hiai  lifo  &om  the  effecta  of  thedr  resen^i^ 
ment.^^^  On  hia  expulsion,  from  hia  natiTe-  plaee^  he"  repaired 
to  Modena,  where  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  liie  young 
nobles  of  the  family  of  Rangone,  the  sons  of  Bianca,  daughter 
of  GioyanniBenti70|^o,  of  Bologna;  and  by  her  reeommondation 
he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  profesaora  of  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Bologna,  from  whence  he  waa^  howerer,  soon 
afterwards,  expelled,,  iu  consequence  of  the  dissenaiona  between 
the  family  of  Bentivoglio  and  the  pontiff,  Julius  U.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  and  in 
which  he  obtained  great  credit,  by  his  military  talents,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1510^  whilat  commuiding  a  troop  of  Bologneae  in 
the;  service  of  the  Bentivoli,  made  prisoner  by  the  papid  troops, 

*  .^Jithox  of  the  congntalatDr^  venes  to.  Leo  X.    Vide  ante^  vol*  i.  chap.  i. 
and  chap.  z. 
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and  cooamitted  bj  Jidina  II.  to  dose  confinement.  As  Postmna 
liad  lon^  been  the.  avowed  ad^ecsMy  of  the  Remaa  see,  and 
bad  aiiaekad  the  charaeter  of  the-  pontiff  in  his  writings,  he 
oeneeived  himaelf  on  this-  oecaoien  to  be  in  great  danger,  and 
aidaavoaiDed  to  mitigate  tiie  anger  of  the  pope  in  a  supplicatory 
degiae  poeni  whseh  jet.  lamauifi,  and  which  probably  obtained 
hiDk  his  liberty. 

From  this  time  the.  life  of  Postomo  appears  to  have  been 
mora  tnuii|iiiL  Having  througliout  the  whole  course  of  his 
siJidies^  paid  particular  attention  to  medieine,  he  was,  in  the 
year  1510,  app<»nted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  profassor  of  that 
aoienee  and  of  philoai^hy  in.  the  university  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  remained  about  six  years.  This  situation*  he  probably 
quitted  fim  the-  purpose  of  superintending  the  education  of 
GuidMtbalde»  the  in&nfr  sen^ef  Franeeaco  Msuna,.duke  of  Urbino ; 
as  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made  upon  the  territories  of 
that  prince,  by  LeoX^  Postnmo  was  sent  with  his  young  charge 
to  the  fortress  e£  S.  Lee,,  as  to  a  place  oi  perfect  safety.  Of 
this  fortresfl  it  has  beem.  suggested  that  Postumo  held  the  chief 
command,.  whe&  it  was  captured  in.  tha  year  1517,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the:  pon^ficaL  and  Florentine  troops  ;  but  of  this  the 
evidence  ia  too  slight  to  be  relied  on.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  ha.  was  here  made  a  prisoner^  since  we  find  him 
in  the  same  year  at  Rome  ;  but  in  whatever  character  he  first 
made  his-  appearanoe  there,  it  i&  certain  that  he  was  treated  by 
Leo  X.  witii  particular  attention  and  kindness^  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  repay  by  recording  the  praises  of  that  pontiff 
in  many  p«to  of  his  works.  Among  these  conunendatory 
pieces,  the  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  compacea  the  happiness 
enjoyed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  with  the  wretched 
state  of  Italy  under  his  predecessors,  Alexander  YI.  and 
Juliua  IL,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  By  the  generosity 
of  Leo  X.  Postumo  was  enabled  to  restore  his  family  mansion 
at  Pesaro  to  its  former  splendour ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
has  not  fEuled  to  record  in  his  writings^*  In  the  amusementa 
of  the.  chaae^  of  which  Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was 
his  frequent  associate,,  and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  of 
thia>  ai^or.  iai  davoted  to  cemnamorate  liie  varioua  incidental 

*  QuULFoMBXiii  SavMlBi^ElBy..lib..u  ik.7.     M.  Btmtau  1524. 
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which  attended  an  excursion  made  bj  the  pontiff  to  his  Tilla  at 
Palo,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and 
happiness  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  some  of  his 
contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of  which 
he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,  but  which  others  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his  military  fatigues,  on 
a  constitution  naturally  weak.  In  hopes  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  villa 
of  Capranica,  in  company  with  his  former  pupil,  the  cardinal 
Ercole  Rangone,  whence  he  addressed  to  Leo  X.  an  elegiac 
poem  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last  of  his  productions ;  as 
he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  tune  before  the  pontiff,  in  the 
year  1521.  "*  ^ 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracastoro,  of  Yida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  cannot  indeed  be  asserted ;  but  they  frequently 
exhibit  passages  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  having  preserved  to 
us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
Leo  X. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  was 
Giovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua ;  but  Leo  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although 
very  young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which,  amidst  his 
apparent  negligence,  he  had  cultivated  with  uncommon  applica- 
tion. By  his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility 
and  elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Italian 
writings,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the 
Roman  court.  *  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his 
character  and  experienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Mondaino,t  the  income  of  which  office  afforded 

*  Bembo,  Ep.  Fam.  lib.  ▼.  ep.  vii.    f  Or  Mondoffo^  as  suggested  by  Bossi. 
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liim  an  ample  competency,  with  sufficient  leism-e  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  an 
epic  poem  entitled  "  Porsenna,"  which  he  was  probably 
prevented  from  terminating  by  an  untimely  and  caJamitous 
death ;  having  been  foimd,  after  he  had  been  sought  for  in 
vain  upwards  of  a  month,  suffocated  with  his  mule,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
suspicions  before  entertained,  that  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  barbarity  and  resentment  of  those  persons  over  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  preside.  This  event  affected  his  nume- 
rous friends  with  real  sorrow ;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has, 
in  several  letters  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  lamented  his  fate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  sincerest  regret. 
Under  the  name  of  Mutius  AreliuSy  by  which  he  chose  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  yet  preserved  in  the  Italian  libraries,*  whilst  others, 
as  well  Latin  as  Italian,  have  been  published  in  different 
collections,  and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
approbation.! 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improvvisatori  were  emulated  by 
the  extemporary  recitations  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  and  when  Leo 
was  not  detained  by  the  correct  and  classical  productions  of 
Yida,  of  Bembo,  of  Fracastoro,  or  of  Flaminio,  he  might  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  Brandolini,  of 
Morone,  or  of  Querno,  who  often  attended  him  during  his 
convivial  entertainments  and  poured  out  their  verses  on  such 
subjects  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  suggested  to  them 
by  the  pontiff ;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  times  to  lay  aside 
his  dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  entertainment."^ 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  generally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate  efforts  of  men 
without  talents  and  without  education.  Although  recited 
extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the  verse  should 
not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct,  and  Brandolini  has  in 
particular  left  several  works,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  real  learning. "'  To  the  favours  conferred  upon  him 
at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII. ,  in  the  year  1495,  we  have  before 

*  Tinb.  vol.  Tii.  par.  iU.  p.  233. 

t  Ariotto  enumerates  him  among  the  great  scholars  of  the  age.  Orl.  Fur. 
cant.  42,  st.  87. 
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had  occa»on  to  rv^,^  and  fa«  appears  io  h&re  attached  him- 
self to  the  cardinal  Giovanm  de'  Medici  before  his  Ovation  to 
the  pontificate.  ^^^  Soon  after  that  event  Brandolini  took  up 
his  residence  at  Borne,  -where  he  had  apartments  aBotted  him 
in  the  pontifical  palace,  and  acquired  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  favour  and  fnendship  of  the  pope.  ^**  These  obligations 
he  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in  his  elegant  dialogue  entitled 
''  Leo,''  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  course  of  the  present  'work,t  «id  where  the  author  has 
preserved  many  curious  particulars  respecting  that  pontiff,  and 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  general  history  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marone,  another  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  X.,  was  a 
native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este.  On  the  journey  which  the  cardinal  undertook  into 
Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  accompanying  him, 
and  on  his  being  refused,  quitted  Ferrara  and  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Rome4  '^^  facility  and  promptitude  with  which 
Marone  expressed  himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  subject  that 
could  be  proposed  to  him,  surprised  and  delighted  all  his 
auditors.  His  recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  his 
viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed  continually  to  improve  in 
facility,  elegance,  enthusiasm,  and  invention.  The  fire  of  his 
eyes,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veins, 
all  bespoke  the  emotions  with  which  he  was  agitated,  and  kept 
his  hearers  in  suspense  and  astonishment.  Having  been 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
several  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deliver  extem- 
pore verses  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming  against  the 
Turks,  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  pope  immediately 
afterwards  presented  him  with  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of 
Capua.  On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
the  tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  subject  was 
proposed  by  the  pope,  on  whidi  all  those  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  extempore  Latin  poets  were  to  display  their 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 

t  This  work  wu  preseired  in  MS.  until  the  year  1758,  when  it  waf 
published  at  Venice,  by  Fisneeico  Fogtiazzi,  accompanied  by  a  life  of  the 
author,  and  copioui  notes.  X  Tiiab.  voL  yii.  par.  iii.  p.  211. 
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talents,  and  constend  far  Bnperioiatj.  Notwitlutaadmg  mtaxj 
learned  <HimpetitorB  xppearad,  ihe  'piise  ins  adjudged  to 
Marone ;  b^  ihs  circnmBtsiiBe  tfast  ooBfenred  on  bim  the 
liighest  hononr  "was,  &at  -iki  lAm  ooeasiDn  Brmdoimi  was  one 
of  his  imsueoMefol  rivals.*  Of  i^  Latin  poertrj  olf  Mapone 
very  few  specimens  have  been  pzeserfed,^^  but  the  comniend- 
ations  bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  efiusioas  by  Jorius, 
Yalerianns,  And  ethers,  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  extraoisGlinary  cndowsBBUtB,  a&d  of  the  wonderful  effects 
which  they  were  accustsmed  to  produce  vapon  the  learned 
au^miee  by  which  he  was  genesally  eazreonded. 

The  ardi^poet,   Caniiio  Qnenui,  was  «Lbo  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  verse,  and  his  talents  in  this  department  haye 
met  with  hi^  oosmtendation  from  soaae  cf  his  contemporaries  ; 
whilst  ^others  have  at^bnted  iAie  «pplaases  which  he  received 
rath^  to  his  unUnahing  assuraiice  than  to  his  ezteaordinKry 
nierits.t     On  the  first  arrival  of  Qaerno  a;t  Romie,  he  brought 
with  him  from  Jfonopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  whidi 
place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  ^  Alexias,''  oon- 
sisting  of  twenty  thousand  verses.     Wzdi  tias  eaid  his  lyre  he 
presented  himsdf  at  tiie  literary  vi»tings  of  i^e  Renmn 
scholars,  who  soon  peroeived  that  he  was  weBl«[aa]ified  to-a^rd 
them  a  rich  fimd  of  entertainment.    A  day  was  appointed  on 
which  Qnemo  ^uld  recite  his  poem,  for  which  purpose  his 
auditors  repaired  to  a  anaU  idand  in  the  Tiber.     Here  he 
alternately  drank  aaid  sang,  and  a&er  he  had  proved  himself 
equally  qualified  for  eitiier  of  tiieae  tasks,  a  carown  of  a  new 
kind  was  prepared  for  him,  interwiyveu  with  tiie  lesves  of  vine, 
of  cabbage,  and  of  laurel,  whieh  inas  immediflftoly  placed  on 
his  head,  and  he  was  sahiied  by  his  eompankms  with  the 
title  of  Areki-jMieUL^^     This  incident  soon  reached  die  ears  of 
the  pontiff,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  desired  that 
the  arch-poet  might  be  intredneed  to  him  without  delay.    From 
this  time  he  became  a  fteqpfiut  attendant  en  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  the  pope,  who  usually  sent  him  a  portkm  from  his 
table,  which  he  consumed  with  a  Toracity  equal  to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer ;  but  the  wine  was  bron^t  to  him  only  on 

«  Fof^iaxd,  in  Vita  B^»li:  Bnndolim,  p.  48. 
t  OjalM  de  Foet  woanm  tenip. 
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the  condition  of  his  reciting  a  certain  numher  of  stanzas,  and 
if  he  made  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in  measure,  it  was  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  water."'  On  some  occasions  Leo  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  with  replying  to  Quemo.  Of  this, 
instanced  have  heen  preserved,  which,  if  authentic,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  extempore  recitation  of  Latin  verse,  the 
pontiff  possessed  a  facility  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display 
of  which  in  others  he  was  himself  so  highly  delighted."* 

In  the  same  class  with  Quemo  may  be  placed  Giovanni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extemporary  Latin  poets,  and  if  they  failed  in 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
pope  and  his  attendants.  These  exhibitions  were,  however, 
carried  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.  Gazoldo  is 
said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serious 
bastinado,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  disfigured  by  a  wound  given 
him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken  offence  at  his 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  he  was  deterred  from  attending 
the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  as  he  had  before  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Several  other  persons  are  mentioned  by 
Jovius  as  having  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff  in 
his  festive  hours,  among  whom  was  Giovan-Francesco,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  They  were,  however,  more 
distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
than  by  their  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian, 
Adrian  VI.,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances, succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  astonished 
at  the  luxury  of  his  predecessor,  and  particularly  at  the 
expenses  incurred  in  peacock  sausages j  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  frequenters  of  the 
pontifical  table. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  folly  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  Baraballo,  abate  of 
Gaeta,  one  of  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class,  who,  with- 
out the  talent,  possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of  his  own 
defects.  The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  his  absurd 
productions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  in  his 
own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca,  and  like 
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him  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  crowned  in  the  capitol. 
This  afforded  too  favourable  an  (Opportunity  for  amusement  to 
be  neglected  bj  the  pontiff  and  his  attendants  ;  and  the  festiyal 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  poet.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
ridicule,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  elephant,  which  had  lately 
been  presented  to  the  pontiff  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  should  be 
brought  out  and  splendidly  decorated,  and  that  Baraballo, 
arrayed  in  the  triumphal  habit  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  should 
mount  it,  and  be  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  capitol.  The 
preparations  on  this  occasion  were  highly  splendid  and  expensive ; 
but,  before  they  were  completed,  a  deputation  arrived  from 
Gaeta,  where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  rendering  himself  an 
object  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.  Baraballo,  however, 
construed  their  kindness  into  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  reproaches  and  anger.  Having  then  recited 
several  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most  ridiculous  absurdi- 
ties, until  his  hearers  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
gravity,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
mounted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in  great  state  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  "  I  should  scarcely  have 
believed,"  says  Jovius,*  ''unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at 
the  sight,  that  a  man  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an 
honourable  family,  and  venerable  by  his  .stature  and  his  grey 
hairs,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  decorated  with  the 
togapahnata  and  the  Uxtum  clavum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
bedecked  with  gold  and  purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession before  the  public,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets."  His 
triumph  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  On  arriving  at 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to 
contribute  any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his 
exalted  station."^  The  remembrance  of  this  important  incident 
was,  by  the  orders  of  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood,t  which  yet  remains  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the 
inner  chambers  in  the  Vatican. 

«  Jot.  in  Vita  Leon.  lib.  iv.  p.  85.    f  By  Gian  Barile.  Vuui^  torn.  ii.  p.  120 
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AmoDg  the  inhaJbitBiitB  of  Rome,  oner  of  the  mosi  distin- 
gQished  pactroDa  of  kasnjidiaBDt  waft  a  onible  asdb  opoleiii  Gaman, 
named  Gtofamii  Gonao^  «c^  aa^he  was  ii8na%  denomiiiatGd^ 
JamiB  Corjeiuff^  wko,  under  iha.  pontifieaie  of  Leo  X.,  held  tke- 
office  of  &  judge  in  the  oivil  cQneerais  o£  the  city.  Foe  several 
years  the  house  and  gacdeits  oi  Coiyeius  were  the  usual  resort 
of  the  Roman  aeaflkemkiaaB.  On  the  feast  day  of  S.  Axuia^  his 
tutelarj  saint,  he  was  aoBBstomed  to  previda  a-  s^eBdid  enter- 
tainmenty  whidi  was  attended  by  the  most  aceoTwpUfthtf^d  scholars 
and  respeetalde  inhaMtanfta  of  Boma  and  its  Tieiniiy,  and 
afforded  a  fiivoiirahle  oppertoaity  for  those'  literary  contests  and 
exhibitions  which  gare  addisdonal  yigour  to  these  studies.  The 
liberality  of  Corycius  was  repaid  by  the  GoaoQEmeBdations  of  his 
learned  friends,  many  of  whom  hare  perpetuated  his  name  in 
their  yerses.  About  the  year  1514,  he  erected,,  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  chureL  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  magnificent 
family  chapel,  in  which  he  plao»l  a  beautifiil  piece  of  sculpture^ 
the  workmanslup  of  Andrea  Contueei  del  Monte  Bansovino. 
representing  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna. 
These  figures,  although  all  fooned  from  one  block  of  marble, 
were  nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  t^  times.*  On 
this  occasion  the  learned  Mends  of  Corycius  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  munificence,  his 
piety,  and  his  taste  ;  and  tiie  numerous  compositions  to  which 
this  incident  gave  rise  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  Latin  poetry  within  the  city  of  Rome^ 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Anna,  was  Biagio  PaHai,  a  native  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the 
academic  name  of  BLosius  Palladius,  by  which  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries."^  In  the 
year  1516,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  public  deoree.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  no 
less  distinguished  by  hia  hospitality  than  by  hi»  talents,  and  his 
house  and  gardens  are  ako^  celebrated  as  having  frequently 
afforded  a  place  of  assembly  and  entertainment  for  his  literary 
friends.     Afber  hsaing  been  one  of  the  priiwipal  ornaments  of 

♦  Vjwari,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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the  Roman  acad»nj  daring  tke  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  in  the  state,  and  flBed  the  office  of 
pontifical  secretary  to  Clement  VIL  and  Panl  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  presentation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Foligno.  To  Palladi«s  W0  aase  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  poems  addressed  to  Corycius,  which  the 
latter  had  carefnlly  preserved,  but  which  he  justly  conceived 
would  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  vanity^  if  he  were  to 
commit  them  to  the  press.  The  solicitationa  of  Palladius  at 
length  removed  his  objections,  and  they  made  their  appearance 
in  3ie  year  1524,  in  an  elegant  yolmne,  now  of  extreme  rarity, 
entitled  ''  Coryciana. "  ^^  This  collection  contains,  besides 
several  anonymous  pieces,  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then 
found  within  the  limits  of  Rome,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  learning.^'  It  appears  to  have  been 
usual  to  present  these  pieces  as  votive  giffcs  at  the  altar  of 
S.  Anna,  but  the  offerings  became  so  numerous,  that  Corycius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
terminate  this  more  than  half  idolatrous  worship. 

The  collection  of  the  "  Coryciana  "  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  Arsilli,  entitled  "  De  Poetis  Urbanis,"  which 
celebrates  the  names,  and  characterises  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Sinigagha,.  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  be^i  deputed  by  his  country- 
men to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome."^  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  hare  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to 
have  obtained  his  friendship;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  toa  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
the  court,  and  liiat  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot  him. 
Hence  ArsilH  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which  these  times 
afforded  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  hia  dissatisfaction  is  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  addressed  to 
Paulus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the  fDUowing  comparison 
between  the  patronage  afforded  to  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  to 
those  of  his  own  days  :•— 
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Long  have  I»  Joviiu,  in  mj  mind  reyolved 
Whether  the  laureate  ivreath  to  former  times. 
Or  to  our  modem  bai'ds  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  Muses  in  those  better  days 
Were  blest,  when  great  Augustus  ruled  the  earth, 
And  when  Mjbcenas  with  his  liberal  hand 
Postered  the  flowers  of  genius.     Witness  thou, 
Melodious  Horace,  and  thou.  Mighty  Bard, 
Who  8ang*st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chief. 
And,  Naso,  thou,  and  ye,  the  numerous  throng 
Whose  fame  survives  the  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Then  to  the  poet's  song  the  sovereign  bent 
With  ear  benignant ;  but  in  modem  times 
We  to  the  deaf  our  tuneilil  warblings  pour. 
Rude  was  the  breast  that  from  th'  imperial  smile 
Caught  not  a  warmer  fervour ;  and  'tis  hence 
We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 
— But  when  I  note  this  avaricious  age. 
And  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 
— An  age,  in  which  the  tuneful  maids  themselves 
Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain, 
And  unprotected  on  Parnassus'  hill 
The  laurel  droops  and  dies :  I  boldly  then 
Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 
For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 
To  virtue  only  consecrates  his  song. 

O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care, 
Collect  his  scattered  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  ravenous  wolves,  that  with  unsparing  tooth 
Tear  the  fair  fleece  from  Phoebus'  favourite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  each  former  age 
Should  flow  the  nectar'd  melody.     Even  now, 
Though  chill'd  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  forge^l  of  his  lot 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
liberality  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;  *  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  ezMbits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  astonishing  profi- 
ciency which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Rome.     This  proficiency  the  author,  it  is'true, 

*  Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  Arsilli  is  addressed,  attributes  the 
fudden  improvement  of  polite  literature  to  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 
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affects  to  consider  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  genius,  the 
talents,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  celehrated ;  hut 
he  might  as  well  have  informed  us,  that  in  those  days  the 
flowers  of  summer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt 
to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  every  line  of  his 
work  ;  there  being  scarcely  a  person  of  any  eminence  mentioned 
by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  the  competence, 
and  perhaps  for  the  credit,  which  he  enjoyed.*  On  the  merits 
of  Sadoleti  and  of  Bembo,  this  author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency.  - 

Hence  numerous  are  the  bards  that  Rome  infolds 
In  her  maternal  bosom ;  heirs  of  fame 
While  yet  they  live.     For  say  what  future  age 
Shall  rob  thee  of  thy  honours,  or  refuse 
Thy  praise,  O  Sadoleti  ?  in  whose  verse 
The  breathing  marble  of  Laocoon  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  his  sons  expire ;  or  Gurtius  wheels 
His  foaming  steed,  and  rushes  on  to  fate 
To  save  his  country.     Nor  inferior  praise 
Is  thine,  O  Bembo  ;  who  amidst  the  waves 
Of  Venice  nursed,  couldst  tune  thy  in&nt  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  wake 
To  Latian  sounds  the  elegiac  lyre. 
From  amorous  Pan  as  Galatea  flies. 
Sing^st  thou  the  heroes  praise  ?  thy  rival  verse 
Aspires  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  excellence  from  every  age. 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confined,  thou  know*st 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  thy  fervid  wheels 
Within  prescriptive  limits.     These  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th*  Idalian  groves 
Oft  social  wander,  emulous  to  crop 
Their  brightest  flowers ;  and  when  the  sister-train 
Of  Phoebus  seek  on  Aganippe*s  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-star*s  burning  rage. 
Then  to  her  lyre  Galliope  attunes 
Their  melting  numbers,  that  like  music  sweet 
Sink  deep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they. 
The  tuneful  maids,  responsive  to  the  song,  ^ 

In  choral  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

*  This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  in  an  excellent  note  by  Count  Boss!, 
in  which  he  has  recapitulated  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  merits  of  Leo  X. 
aa  a  restorer  of  literature. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ISia— 1619. 

Selini  nnrpv  tbe  OfctomAn  ihraiifl — Defoarts  the  80{dii  of  PeMuii»^«i4|aex» 
Egypt — ApprebenBions  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Europe*— Le»  X.  en> 
deavours  to  form  an  alliance  among  the  Christian  powers — Publishes  a 
general  tmee  for  fiv«  jean — His  plui  of  an  offiensre  league  against  the 
Turks — The  Christian  sovenigna  engige  only  in  a  defeoBive  alliance — 
Marriage  of  Lorenzo  de*  Mediei  mth.  Maddaine  de  Tom^  Munificence  of 
the  pope  on  that  occasion— Charles  of  Austria  endeaivoara  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  investiture  of  Naple»"--Death  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian — Charles  of  Austria  and  Francb  I.  contend  for  the  impe- 
rial crown — Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X. — Election  of  ^le  emperor  Charles 
V. — Death  of  Lorenzo^  duke  of  Urbine*— Ippolito  de*  Medid — Alessandro 
de*  Medici — Consequeneesof  the  death  of  Lorenzo  State  of  the  Florentine 
government — Memoir  of  MeehiaveUi — The  cardinal  de*  Medici  directs  the 
aiiiurs  of  Tuscany — Urbino  united  to  the  dominioni  of  the  church. 

The  states  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
internal  war,  but  the  appr^ensions  entertained  of  the  increas- 
ing power  and  desolating  ferocity  of  the  Turks,  diminished 
that  satisfaction  which  their  inhabitants  had  begun  to  expe- 
rience. Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehensions 
were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman  throne  was  now 
filled  by  a  monarch  who,  to  the  most  ardent  and  persevering 
courage,  united  the  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  dispoution*  By  a  sueeesBM.  rd^ellion,  and 
the  murder  of  his  father  Bajazet,  Selhn  had  prematurely  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother 
Achmet ;  whom,  having  afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of  Achmet,  and  a 
yoimger  brotiier  of  Selim,  with  many  others  of  the  family,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate  ;  and  such  was  the  unnatural  hatred  by 
which  this  monster  was  actuated  against  his  own  blood,  that  he 
intended  to  deprive  of  life  Sdyman  his  only  bgo.  ;  who  lived, 
however,  to  inherit  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  faiher,  and 
to  complete  the  unnatural  example  by  the  destruction  of  his 
own  offspring.*" 
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Hsfixig  hj  those  means  eadeavoiired  to  secure  himself 
agsinsi  all  eempetilioii.  ai  honae,  Selim  direeted  his  efforts  to- 
waids-  thft  eoaquest  of  the  siirrouBding  states,  and  it  was  for 
some  tkne  donbtftil  whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  woidd 
first  hare  to  sustain  the  fury  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  differ- 
ence-in eonstmiBg  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,,  and  the  offence 
of  having  aibrded  assistance  to  Adimet,  his  unfortunate 
brother,  determined  him,  heweever,  te  turn  his  arms  ap^ainst 
Ismael,  sofhi  of  Penia,  whom  he  d^eated  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, and  possessing  himself  of  the  city  of  Tauris,  delivered 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  hia  soldiery  ;  having  first  sent  the 
principal  ii^bitaBts  as  slaves  to  CUmatantinqde.  The  sterility 
of  the  country,  which  disabled  him  from  obtaining  supplies  for 
his  ntunerous  acmy,  eompelled  him,  however,,  to  relixiquish  his 
conquests  ;  biit  SeUm.  found,  na  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and 
no  relaxation  except  ia  pr^Miring  for  a  new  eiq>edition.  After 
possessing  himsdf  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euplucates,  he  attacked  the  sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereign, 
and  the  courage  and-  fidelity  of  the  Mamelukes^  he  succeeded 
in  subjugating,  that  kingdom,  and  annexing  it  to  the  Ottoman 
domtmoBfl.  In  lliis  c<mtest  the  sultan  Campsoa  perished  in 
batde,  and  his  successor  Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
SeUm,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cruelty.* 

The  fedl  of  such  a  long-establifihed  and  powerful  empire, 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unexampled 
vigour  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  struck  aU  Europe  with, 
t^Tor,.  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for 
another,  and  apparently  still  more  important  expedition,  were 
not  calculated  to  allay.  This  general  alarm  was  also  increased 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  Selim,  who 
sought  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his 
triumphs.  He  is  also  said  to  have  inflamed  his  passion  for 
conquest  hj  perusing  the  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
and  of  Cssar,  wUeh  he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to 
him.  Thoft  is  the  world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind 
admiration  of  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes. 
At  some  timea  it  was  siqtposed  liiat  the  island  of  Bhedes  and 

*  Sagredo,  Mism.  Ister.  lib.  iii.  p.  141. 
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the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  it, 
and  were  considered  as  the  hulwark  of  Christendom,  would  he 
the  first  ohjects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  hy  a  regency,  would  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  deemed  it  probable 
that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the 
year  1480,  captured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  fopting  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his  peculiar  office 
and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  to  endeavour  to  form 
such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not 
only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  but,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  might  either  ex- 
pel them  from  the  countries  which  they  had  recently  occupied, 
or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  But  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
the  immediate  motives  which  induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had,  been  employed 
to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now 
subsisted  among  them  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  this  great  object  than  had  ever  before 
presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  warfare.  He 
was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  thk  attempt  by  many  noble  and 
learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves 
with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country, 
and  by  several  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from 
their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion."'  Nor  can  it,  perhaps,  with 
truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this  attempt  by 
the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author  of  this 
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general  league  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  of  seeing  himself 
placed  at  their  head,  as  the  supreme  director  of  their  moye- 
ments. 

The  first  public  measure  adopted  by  the  pontiff,  was  the 
calling  together  the  cardinals  in  full  consistory,  where  he  laid 
before  them  his  vast  project,  and  published  a  general  truce 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years  ; 
subjecting,  in  the  severest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as 
should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  He 
then  despatched  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character 
for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confidence. 
Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo  Campegio 
to  England,^**  Egidio  of  Viterbo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro 
Famese  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian;  all  of  them  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
with  directions  to  give  to  these  different  sovereigns  the  most 
positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  object  which  the  pontiff  had 
in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
solemnity  and  importance  to  the  measures  which  he  meant  to 
adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplications  should  be  made 
in  Rome  for  three  successive  days  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
walked  in  the  public  processions  with  head  uncovered  and 
naked  feet ;  performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On  this  occasion  Jacopo 
Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  public  oration,  encouraging  the 
intended  enterprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the 
ardour  which  they  had  already  manifested  in  its  support.* 

Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measures  of  this  nature. 
*'  It  is  folly,*'  said  he,  *'  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  fero- 
cious enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.     We  must 

*  Sadoleti  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  257. 
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provide  oar  armies  ftnd  attaek  them  with  all  oar  vtrength.'^ 
He  therefore  comnilted  with  the  most  ezperienoed  soldiers  of 
Italy ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those  persons  who  were 
best  aoquaintod  with  the  military  -foree  of  the  Turks,  liie  dib- 
position  of  the  iaiuibitaBtB  of  the  differeitt  eoantries  whicdi  they 
held  in  saljection,  and  the  places  most  open  to  an  attack  ;  and 
haying  obtained  1^  f idlest  information  in  his  power,  he  sketched 
the  great  onihiie  of  his  undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed, 
that  an  immense  sum  of  money  i^o^d  be  iskod  frem  the 
Toluntary  contribiitions  of  the  European  sov^ereigns,.  and  a  com- 
pulsory tax  upon  -their  subjects  ;  that  tho  emperor  pf  Germany 
should  provide  a  noDerous  army,  wiiich,  uniting  with  large 
bodies  of  cavahy,  to  be  famished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  should  proceed  down  ike  Danube  into  Bosnia,  andthencey 
through  Thracia,  towards  O^stanimople ;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  France,  with  all  his  fOToe,  the  armies  of  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  pewerfiil  body  of 
Swiss  in&ntxy,  shooid  assem^e  at  the  port  of  Brbadisi,  on  the 
Adriatic  Ghilf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece,  which 
was  still  inhabited  by  great  niunbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  that  the£eetsof  Spain,  of  Fortogal, 
and  of  England,  should  mieet  at  Oarthagena,  and  its  adjacent 
ports,  whence  two  Imn^^  vessels  should  be  despatched  with 
Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the  allies 
in  storming  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ^pope, 
who  meant  to  take  a  personal  port  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to 
proceed  fnan  Anoona,  accompanied  by  o&e  himdred  weU-anned 
yessels  ;  so  that  i^e  Turks  being  attacked  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  with  such  immense  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  the 
oxpedition  might  be  i^edily  and  cenfidraitiy  expeeted.f 

Thus  far  tiiisimighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  peibps,  anticipated  in 
his  own  mind  the  <ame  so  frequently  foretold,  when  he  shoidd 
be  hailed  as  the  reskHrer  of  the  eastern  ompire,  the  dehverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of  t^e  atrocities  committed 
on  Christendom  by  the  Turks.    But  tiiese  mi^nificent  eiqpeota- 

*  Fabron.  p.  73.  This  may  be  thought  a  bold  trath  from  the  mouth  of  a 
pontiff;  but  Sagredo,  the  historian,  ayo'WB  the  same  sentiment.  Mem.  Otto- 
man, p.  144. 

f  Qtticciard.  Storia  d*Ital.  lib.  ziii.  Yvd.  ii.  p.  154. 
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iums  fnere  not  destiiked  to  be  j^efdised.  It  is  tnie  tiiat  the 
general  tnace  for  five  years,  whidi  he  liad  prooiaiiDed  among 
the  Eiuropeaa  soveragiifi,  was  aoeepted  by  them  widi  tippafent 
oheerfulii^ss,  and  that  they  vied  with  eaeh  other  tn  avowing 
their  readtneas  to  a^fford  their  assistance  in  promoting  so  jnst 
and  BO  important  an  enterprise.*  A  treaty  was  also  con- 
cluded between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain, 
in  express  eomptianee  with  the  requisition  of  llie  p(^,  and 
in  which  ha  was  declared  to  be  ehief  of  the  league  ;^^  but, 
although  the  avowed  object  of  this  union  was  the  mutual 
defence  of  each  other's  dmninions,  asd  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom i^ainst  the  TurlEfi,  yet  it  was  merdy  deSonsive,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  which  Leo  had  in 
view.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  bs  expected  that  so  many 
different  states,  some  of  them  immediacy,  and  others  only 
remotely  interested  in  the  cause, ,  should  concur  in  carrying  on 
a  distant  and  offensive  war  ?  After  the  instanoes  wiuch  had 
been  exhibited  since  ilie  eammencement  of  the  century,  of 
restless  ambition,  unprovoked  aggression,  the  overturning  of 
states  ajad  kiagdoms,  and  the  breadi  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  voioe  of  the  pontiff 
should  at  once  aHay  all  suspioicms,  and  destroy  those  sangui- 
nary passioBB  which  new  only  skunbered  to  acquire  new 
strength  f  Add  to  this,  that  the  political  horizan  of  Europe, 
although  cahn,  was  not  cloudlesa.  The  you^  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  already  given  indications  of  a  Tigoriafus  and  d^ided 
character,  and  the  advanced  «ge  of  hk  gzmidlather,  Maximi- 
lian, afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  diseassionB  might  arise  of  the  hi^test  importance  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Under  such  oixcmnstaxices  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  ihat  the  principal  sovn^igns  oi  Europe  would 
desert  their  statiQiis,  or  weaken  their  strengili  by  engaging  in 
distant  and  dangenms  ^ipeditioiis,  which  nSbrded  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  reeompense,  and  might  ea^Kwe  those  who  were 
sincere  to  the  designs  of  those  who  might  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  any  eiiiemnstanees  that  aught  contribute  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.      The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 

*  The  declaration  of  Henry  YIII.  on  tMs  nibject,  is  preserved  mung  tii0 
Cottoniaa  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  «nd  is  fivmiB  Jipp,  YIU. 
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among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  afterwards  cod- 
firmed  by  the  pope,  prevented  him,  however,  from  experiencmg 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in 
vain ;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league 
might,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their 
mission,  towards  which  they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty 
already  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
and  with  ability;*  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
further  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  Into  effect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  east  and  western  world,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  afforded  even  Leo  himself 
sufficient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  service  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ."*  At  the  court 
of  France,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of 
a  polite  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  her  son,  as  to  obtain  through 
her  interference  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other 
preferments  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inade- 
quate to  his  expensive  and  improvident  style  of  life,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.t  Nor  did 
Leo  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandising  his  family, 

*  These  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  confidential  letter' 
between  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena,  and  Oiulio  de*  Medici :  in  the  **  Lettere 
di  Prindpi." 

t  Bandini,  n  Bibbiena,  pp.  47,  60. 
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by  a  n^arei"  connezion  with  that  of  the  French  monarch.  To 
tills  end  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  hetween  his  nephew- 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  XJrbino»  and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  daughter 
of  John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  and  related  by 
her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Vendosme, 
to  the  royal  family  of  France.  This  union  was  readily 
assented  to  by  the  king :  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo 
hastened  to  Florence,  where  he  made  Ihe  most  sumptuous 
preparation  for  his  approaching  nuptials.  In  the  mean  time, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French 
monarch,  who  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on,  afterwards  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  Francis  L ;  but  this,  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not 
survive  to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him.^^^  This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued 
during  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and 
address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exult- 
ation, and  the  king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On 
the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*  But  the  presents  sent  by 
the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the  brid|,  were 
beyond  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these  precious 
luticles,  among  which  was  a  state-bed,  composed  of  tortoise- 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Lor.  duca  d^Urbin.  in  Opusc.  toI.  iii.  p.  106.  Guic- 
viaid.  lib.^. 
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shell,  moihep-of'peari,  and  other  coidy  aMtaruds.*  N«r  wai 
this  eyent  leas  distingiiMhed  Irf  the  iuiCaiioei  ofmotaal  kmdosM 
which  the  pontiff  and  the  monaveh.  Biiiii]fe«ted  towards  m^ 
other,  and  whieh  thef  for^inatdj  liiAiBd  the  means  of  eniMmg^ 
not  at  their  own  esipease,  but  sitfai4f  of  their  inihjeots  or  their 
allies.  Leo  conceded  to  the  kkig^  in  addition*  to  the  tenths  ti 
the  French  benefices,  all  die-  oantnhutiont  tlttt  should  be  ob^ 
tained  in  Fiwice  towards  the  prajacted  onisade  against  tiie 
Tmkb ;  the  Idng  prominng  to  repfff  the  anouiit  when  that  expe- 
dition should  be  actually  commanoedi  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  tha-wtitleii  engagement  which 
he  had  subscribed,  to  restore  to  ikm  dnk*  of  Ferrara  ^e  cities 
of  Modena  and  Reggie,  t  ^fich  iv«is  the  ciroumslaiioes  under 
which  a  marriagiB  was  oelebnrted,  whidh^  althoi^  not  destined^ 
to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fstallj  inallipieioaS'to  the  destiny  of 
France,  and  prepared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  oalaaiitiefr 
thatJBittrspe  has  ever  experienoed« 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  stste  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  may  be  comiidered  a»  the  tirminatkii  of  that  long 
course  of  erents,  which  commenced  wMi  the  arrival  of  Charles 
YIIL  in  Italy,  and  had  been  oontimied  thmmghontall  thevids^ 
ntudes  of  the  league  of  Cambmy  ;  imtil  th^  oanses,  hsTing 
produced  their  effects,  had  new  ahnost  OMtsed  to  operate*^^ 
But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  onitlM  transaotions  of  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  aiod  discovered 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striking 
m  their  contemplation,  nor  leas  impartant  in  their  eonsequences, 
than  those  which  have  before  oigmged  onr  att^tion*  Charks*. 
the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  abmidy  ttunsd  his  attei^n  to 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  goveimnent  of 
those  extenflive  possessions  to  whiok  he  was  either  entitled  by 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation,  an-  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria,  gave  him  a  right  ie 
expect.  His  succession  to  those  dominions  was  not,  howeveiv 
unattended  with  difficulties.  In  Castfle  and  Airagon  the  refrae- 
tory  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  df 
the  nation,  had  occasioned  him  no  ^nall  share  of  trouble,  fiift 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 

*  Fabron.  in  adnotat.  bdz.  p.  2^1  f  Guicciard.  Hb.  xiii. 
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niBed  hj  the  holy  8Qe»  whiek  ooafofiMMdOrf  enjoyed  the  poretf 
of  de^^ing  wko  i^oold.  be  considased  as  the  rig^tftil  tttvvev^ifpik 
id  that  kmgdom  ;  and  his  suoeesakn  to  the  imperial  thiwiei^ 
on  the  deaSi  of  hia  grandfatlier  Minrimilian»  woidd  depend  e4 
the  irHl  of  the  eleeftom*  hj  who»  the  extent  of  hia  hereftaK); 
poasesaicns  mi^  he  eenaidered  radber  as  an  objeetMik^  than  anr 
indaeement  to  his  hecaming^  the  ol^eoi  of  their  choiee*  Under 
these  dreomstaaces,  Charles  thongfat.  it  adviaaUe  to  ajpf^  t^ 
Leo  X.  to  grast  lam  a  bull  of  investiture  for  his  If esfMilkaa 
terntoiiea,  and  to  endesiFenr^  during  the  lifeKome  of  hiagrandK 
father,  to  obtain  the  tidle  of  long  of  the  Bwoans,  wUch  wo«Uk 
aecu»  to  him  the  iadispfatahle  Bueceflsbn  to  the  ini|>erial  digyiKtf* 
The  gratifioatiQai  of  Charles  in  the  aeeompUshment  of.  the^Oi 
great  ohjeets  was  not»  honrever,  oenaiBtent  witil&  the  yiewai  and 
wi^es  of  the  pontifB ;  who,  niulst  he  could  not  oonteroplfttet 
without  disaatisfactioia  the  pennanent  establidment  oi  anj; 
foreign  power  in  ItaLj,  still  more  jnetlj  dreaded  the.  uaiea  <^ 
the  Imperial,  Speiiish»  and  Neapddtan  erowns  in  the  same^ 
person.  He  therefore^  by  means  of  his  legate  Bibbienav  oom'- 
municated  the  request  of  Charles  to  Fraodb  I.,  who,  although 
he  had  lately  concluded  with  Cluu^Ies  a  dose  aHianoe,  and  b^d 
contracted  to  gi^  him  one  of  his  dauj^tem  in  marriage^  was 
greatly  alaimed  at  the  ambitions  "news  and  active  measures  of 
die  young  sorereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  te* 
comply  with  his  request.  To  tibe  nomination  of  Charles^  as; 
king  of  the  Eomans^  it  was  objeeted,  ihsA  his  grandfather 
Maximilian  had  neror  reeeived  Ihe  imperial  crown,  and  ^at. 
Acre  was  no  instance  in  the  histery  of  the  Germanic  constito* 
tion,  of  a  sucoessor  haying  been  appointed  under  such  circum«» 
stanoesv*  On  thie  account,  Charles  prerailed  upon  Miaximilian 
to  apply  to  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a. 
nuncio  to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  eadeaYOured  tot 
engago  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views  with  the. 
pontiff;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request*.  Francis 
opposed  himself  to  it  with  still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised- 
Ihe  pope  to  declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in.  oomformity  tOt 
ancient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  imperial 
crown,  unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair  in.  person 

*  Guicciaid,  lib.  xiii.    Bobertwn^s  Chwl«8  T»  bock  L 
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to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  undertake  such  an  ejq)edition  without  a 
Considerahle  militarj  escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext  for 
Francis  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  for  which  piupose  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  only  engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  active 
part,  but  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy 
with  a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.*  By  the  vehemence  of  Francis  on  this 
occasion,  his  own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order 
to  engage  the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him 
^e  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience,  and 
affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join  him  in 
-an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would  undertake  to 
Aimish,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty 
tiiousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  light  horse  ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  and  would,  if 
required,  accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  These  magni- 
ficent offers  seem,  however,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  pope,  who  stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles.^^*  The  reasons  which 
Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition  were,  that  with  respect  to 
Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
^-sovereignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  tbe 
imperii  dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;  t  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and 
^consequently  could  not  be  conferred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficulties 
of  the  Germanic  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  were 
ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  trans- 
mit his  buU  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Naples^ 
rthat  monarch  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
K)f  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently  desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo  was 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  &rther  his  views,  it  is  highly  pro- 
'liable  that  he  was  mistaken.    To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs 

*  These  purticiilan  appear  in  a  letter  firom  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  to  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici.     Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  yoI.  i.  p.  56. 
f  This  law  Tfas  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  IT.    Seckendorf^  lib.  i. 
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were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  hare  diyested  them  of  their 
Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered  by  him  as  a 
trimnph  superior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over  the  Turkish 
sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  was  perhaps  the  most 
implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions  of  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in 
his  determinations  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself,  of  divesting  him  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  at 
this  very  time  his  agents  were  employed  in  engaging  large 
bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  assembled  under  various 
pretexts,  and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff,  as  circumstances  might  require.* 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficidties  which  had 
arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  mark  of 
his  respect,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius,  t  His  proposal  embar-- 
rassed  the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would  derive  from  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  But 
whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  adopt,  he  was  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  an 
.  event  which  wholly  changed  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  commotions.  Tins  was  the  death  of 
.  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an 
inordinate  desire  of  fame,  were  accompanied  by  an  imbecility 
of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and  rendered  iSa 
magnificence  contemptible,  and  his  pretensions  to  heroism, 
absurd.      His  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how. 

*  Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  b.  +  Ibid.  p.  66.. 
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faM^nifieBnt  ike  tod  monan^j  in  ChriflteiMloin  miglrt  be  ren- 
dered by  tbe  want  en*  liie  misapplicatioii  of  the  pereonal  talents 
'Of  tiie  soveragn  ;  ^snd  liis  death  if  as  of  no  otber  impovtancey 
than  as  h  opened  the  way  lo  a-sucoeseor,  who  might  yindieste 
the  imperial  dignity  from  dngraee,  and  restore  to  it  &st 
influenoe  in  the  aiaifB  of  Svrepe  whibh  Maziraiiian  had  lost.* 

The  dominienB  wbkh,  by  a  singnlar  eonenrrenee  of  fcntimate 
«v«nt6,  had  been  *nnted  in  fkie  person  of  Charies,  were  of  gi^at 
«Ktent  and  importanook  Prcm  his  faHher  Philip,  arehdiike  of 
Amtria,  he  inherited  40ie  Twh  pflitiimei^  of  the  NeAieiiands, 
"Which  Fin^  bad  ^mflelf  aoqwed  in  Tight  of  his  mother,  Mary 
of  Bvrgundy.  His  liitle  te  the  crowne  of  Oastile  and  of  Aragon 
was  derived  from  Vevlininid  'and  IsabeHa,  by  their  dan^hter 
Joanna,  the  mother  ^  Charles,  who  was  yet  firinff,  and  whose 
7mm  was  in  iiwt  ^oiiited  with  Ub  own  Ib  the  sDm«ign<7 ; 
^thoo^  she  was  inoapadtated  by  a  derangement  of  intdllecft 
from  taking  any  dune  in  the  administmtien.  The  erown  of 
'Sieily  had  desoended  in  peaceaiUe  uncoessitm  for -several  gene- 
Tations,  and  Ohaates  now  ftsscaned  it  ^as  Tepresentative  of  -&}& 
legitimalie  bvaneh  ^  the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of  Na^es^ 
f^erctinand'Of  Arag<m  had  lately  diveaited  the  illegitimate  bnanch 
of  that  homie,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  I.;  but 
ftlthcn^  'fliis  liiHgdwm  was  for  the  present  h^d  by  the  sword 
tivther  than  by  am  aetoowledged  lMe,7et  Ferdinand  ^ied  in 
Ihe  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Ohailes  was  possessed 
«f  resonroes  wuffieient  to  mmntain  hts  'pretensions.  'By  the 
death  of  Maximiiian,  he  now  entered  upon  the  hereditary 
<domini(ms  of  the  honse'Of  Austria  ",  and  to  these  he  had  Ihie 
fairest  prospect  of  *«udlang  the  imperiaL  dignity,  for  wiiich  h^ 
immediately  ofieied  himsdf  a -candidate.  He  found,  Imwerer, 
in  ¥rancis  I.  an  early  and  a  detenmned  competitor,  and  the 
Tespeetive  claims  of  these  po^fv^riid  rivals  divided  the  votes  of 
the  electors,  tmd 'suspended  for  a  oonsiderable  time  the  impor- 
tant decision  which  they  Wi^c  called  upon  to  tnahe. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  een- 
^stent  wilh  his  desire  of  maintinning  *a  proper  equSibrium 
'among  the  European  states,  and  provSing  for  the  sdfety  and 

*  For  some  further  obflervations  on  the  character  of  Maximilian,  see  the 
Italian  Edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  20S,  &c^  andante,  chap,  viii.* 


jjnAifOTiinmff  q£  liaky*^  He  mmM  gladly  hmt  Men  way 
'/oAer  |ier«on  *|»6fiBrr«d  io  iiieae  powerM  cttBdidaites ;  but  lie 
mail  k&evttbftt  Mfl  open  oppoaitioa  vjould  be  fruitleas,  and  it 
«»».by  no  means  bis  poHcy  to  inear  tbe  resentment  of  eitber  of 
the  rival  sovereigns,  mneh  less  to  manifeet «.  aeeided  bost^fj 
to  botb.  Tbus  sitnatfid,  be  bad  reecmrse  to  a  project  wbicb^ 
if  it  bad  been  exeeoted  by  bis  agents  mdi  a  degree  of  abilify 
equal  to  tbat  by  wbidi.  it  iras  voonceimed,  migbt  bave  produeed 
an  incalculable  alteiition  in  Ilie^poMtieai  state  of  Sfsrope.  Tbat 
of  .tbe  two  competitorSf  Obarles  imis  the  most  likely  to  obtam 
tbe  important  prise  for  wdiisb  tlwyoowtended,  -was  -sufficientFjr 
apparent.  His  OeraMn  origm,  bis  extensive  possessions  in  ilie 
empire^  and  tbe  lengtii  of  -time  durmg  wbiob  tbe  imperial  dignitjr 
had  been  almost  JieEedita^<in  bis  fiEonily,  seemed  to  exekide  tbe 
pretensions  of  any  «ti[ier  potesiate,  however  powerfel  by  bis 
dominicms,  or  distiag«aahedby>bis  persomd  merit.  Tbe  first 
ol^eotof  Leo,  ndiilBt  be  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neu- 
.tcality  'between  'die  :parties,  was,ib«refore,  to-eneourage  !Frani»s 
to  .pecsevere  in  his  proteoei  ws,  for  ^wbieb  purpose  be  sent^  as 
bis  'oonfidential  envoy,  bis  arar  relation  Roberto  Or^ni,  arch- 
bkbop^if  Eeg^io,  mi&k  diMetions  teeiriiopt  tbe  kinjg  to  BMub- 
rtain  hk  pretensioDS  $  but  mjijk  aeoret  instruetioos,  tbat  <wiien  a 
propOT  opportuni^  'Oecnmsd  be  sboidd  alavm  the  !Pr«i^b  Idng 
witb  dcKsbts  of  his  suoeess,  «aid  Jibould  ^ndearour  to'prevaH  upon 
bim,  as  tbe  next  desimbleineasBiis,  to  fimslrttte'tiie  jdeetion  of 
Charles,  by  pn^osing  :to  tbe  jnhoiam  of  the  electors,  and  s^ 
porting  with  all  bis  inflcwncA,  ^oveof  the  mferior  princes  of  the 
Grerman  entire.  Nor  '4oaa  it  he  4eniod,  i^at  if  'Francis  had 
consulted  bis  tme  luteiests,  thiswcrald  have  be^  ihe  proper 
conduet  for  bim  to  adopt.  As  i0or«r^gn  of  a  rieb  mod  pewezM 
kingdom,  and  sunrowniWL  iifjf  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  ho 
would  still  have  enjoyed  a  degvee  of  oonsiderstibn  and  of  inflit- 
eaee  superior  to  that  which  Charles  couid  bave  dserived  from  bis 
eeatt^od  possessions,  or  a  8ubordinaKte<Q«nB«m  prince,  from  die 
Bkese  splendoBT  of  die  imperial  crown.  In  oxeoulsng  ihe  first 
part  of  his  task,  Oiaini  found  no  ^diffieulty ;  ^btit  axdhition  is  not 
easily  stayed  in  itscareier,  and  it  req[uiredmore  ^dQl  and  addresa 
than  he  seane  to  hwo  possessed,  to  prevent  its  -exeea^g  its 
proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  tbe  voice  of  prudences 
Francis  endeavoured,  by  tbe  most  shameless  bribeiy,  to  inftu- 
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ence  the  electors  in  his  favour.^^^  But  as  the  deliberatioiis  cf 
the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles  adopted  a  yet  mor6 
effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  fireedom 
of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
into  the  vicinity  of  Franckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  assembled.  After  this  measure  their  debates  wore  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519, 
Charles,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title  which  he,  however, 
transposed  into  that  of  emperor  elect  of  the  Eomans,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  his  successors  ;  except  that  they  have 
since  omitted,  as  supei^uous,  the  derogatory  phrase,  electa** 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which  Leo  expmenced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
•  misfortune  which  had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during  his  visit 
to  France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Cathe^ 
rina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot  with  truth 
be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  country, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain,  The  death  of  Lorenzo  greatly  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  now  found  himself  the 
only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
.of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country. 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  the  cardmal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was 
derived  from  the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy 
^f  the  Pazzi.  The  younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff, 
usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady 
of  Urbino,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  and  named 
Jppolito.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  exposed  her  child ;  from  the  perils  of  which  situation  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the 
joffspring  of  a  rival.*      At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratti  d'Uomini  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 34. 
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vas  sent  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  receired  under  the  protection 
of  Leo  X.,  and  gave  early  indications  of  a  livelj  and  active 
disposition.  The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in  obsenring  his 
childish  yivacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as 
engaged  in  his  sports,  was  painted  by  Baffaelle,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.^*'  The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature, 
Vhich,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the  origin  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first  duke  of 
Florence.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low 
rank ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YII.,  and  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff  in  raising  him  to  the  high 
station  which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no 
slight  indication  that  the  latter  supposition  is  weU  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station  as,  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the 
dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary 
honours  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  had  been  prin- 
cipally left  to  his  mother  AUbnsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him 
such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners, 
as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high  birth,  than 
a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  in  which,  through 
the  partiality  and  assistance  of  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  by  these  means,  and  by  tibe  concurrence 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena 
and  Lucca,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and 
the  Florentine  state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from 
one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Tuscany.     With  this  view  he  had  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the 
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year  1518,  ponl'a  Tisit  to  Rome,  expeetkig  to  pvevaii  on  the 
pontiff  to  aoMiit  to  Iiib  ambhioiis  de«gQ ;  4>ut  foimd  that  Leo 
fr&a  not  isdined  to  iftivour  iiie  sttempt.^  By  the  trae  friends 
"to  ^e  honour  and  charaoter  <tf  the  pontiff,  the  in£oTmati>(m  of 
the  death  of  Lerenso  was  iieoeffed  with  satisfaction  rather  than 
with  sorrow.  The  eamestnoM  whieh  Leo  had  shown  in  pro- 
moting the  adTanoement  of  his  is^hew,  and  the  imjusti&ihle, 
ezpensiye,  and  dangeroos  meChods  whieh  he  had  in  some 
iofltances  resorted  to  'Set  &ait  purpose,  were  attributed  by  them 
to  his  affection  fin*  cne  who  was  'Ondeared  -to  him  no  less  hy  a 
•simihirity  and  partiapeAion  of  misfortunes,  than  hy  the  ties  of 
hlood,  and  it  was  now  generally  espected  ihat  the  pon1»ff,  hav- 
ing no  -e^al  object  4}f  his  partiaMty,  would  coDSiilt  only  4lie 
digfdty  of  his  own  charaeter,  sod  the  hmKHir  and  interest  of  the 
Boman  see.  These  expectations  were  in  some  degree  eoa- 
"finnod  hy  the  «oiiduot  of  the  pont^,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  fiabndsnon  to  tibe  will  ef  God,  and  appeared  to 
vamme  the  natvnd  rectitude  «f  his  obanMter.  That  he 'had" 
*Bot  on  ail  oeeasionBiidfiiledthehopes'tfaBithBdheen^atertidBed 
of  him,  is  sofficientfy  apparent  finom  ihe  bold  aad  remarkable 
•language  of  Ganosaa,  bishop  of  Bayeuz,  who,  in  giving  his 
sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  BibbioDA,  eooMders 
it  as  a  eaase  of  tmifersal  sotisSaction,  andes^esses  his  hopes 
**  -that  his  hoiinesB  wOi  now  heeome  swsh  as  he  we.s  ^eacpeoted 
to  be,  en  the>day  when  he  was  ereated  pope."t 

The  death  of  Lorenao  -reBdeted  it  neceasary  for  ithe  pontiff  to 
adopt  new  nueaanreslbr  f he  govenment  of  t^  Florentine  state, 
which  had  now  heeome  wIm^  eubserfient  to  the  avthon^  of 
ihe  Mediei,  although  it  still  retained  the  name  and  external 
form  of  a  repdblic.  This  vndeitaliing  was  attended  with  no 
inconsiderabie  dafiodties.  Leo  might,  indeed,  at  this  period 
haye  assumed  the  so^^erdigiity,  and  extinguished  even  the  .pre- 
text of  a  free  government ;  but  if  we  euppose  that  he  wo«ld 
have  felt  no  sduetanee,  in  caerificiBg  io  his  own  ambition  the 
liberties  of 'his  native  ]^iaoe,  yet  he  was  periiaps  aware,  l^t  his 
dignity  of  sttpneme  pontiff  was  Bcarcely  4M)iiq>a£]hle  with  the 
assumption  of  a  monarehieal  power.  Be  'might  also  reasonably 
auspeot,  that  sueh  a  saeasure  wonid  not  be  regarded  without 

*  Nerli  Commottar.  lib.  ti.  p.  J  ^^         *{*  I^ettere  di  Piaadpi,  ««iUi.  p.  5X» 
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jraJowj  by  iSm  ]n!iiid|»al  sorrareigxHB'of  C^nutendom ;  isnd  mi^t 
-MiteFlBm  a|qpveiienBiiiii&,  -that  ftotwithstaiicEmg  the  deFotbn  and 
stkBernBoce  of  ^  ftoenlaiies,  lie  ndgbt,  bj  too  severe  a  pres- 
Bmfe,  oecasion  an  afatBtieily  and  vefiBStaaee,  wlach  wotddentirelj 
ithiW  off  las  anthoriiy.  On  the  o&er  faaad,  to  restoEe  tke 
FJorenthses  ito  ^be  £qI1  enjoyment  of  Ihiesr  aneioit  libeitieB, 
ahhoogh  the  otten^  mimAd  have  ieenfiennd  gieaAiioBoar  on  tke 
^«Dtiff,  iracdd  kave  keen  a  total  sianreDder  uf  tiist  powBr  and 
■inflnence  wbioii  ids  family  had  maiataased  for  bo  many  yeaiB, 
and  pveieryed  -hj  bo  many  saeriiieeB ;  nor  eonld  itwitii  certainty 
be  jMiesumed,  that  the 'Oiti&eiis  of  Florence  imod  ii0w.eapable  of 
lireservBig  the  palladinm  «f  iheir  ineedoBi,  efcn  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inolimed  to  lestoie  it  to  iStmoi,  In  tixis  emtrgeamy, 
Le»  judged  it  eoi^edient  to  lesoirt  toitibe  ad^ce  of  Nioelo  lfa<cliw- 
ToUi,  whose  genend  knowHedge  on  pidkical  Bubjeets,  and  'whose 
intimate  acquoinianee  ^dth  the  siato  of  his  native  place,  pointed 
him  oat  as  the^fittost  peraonto  hecommlted  on  snchan  occasion. 
The  momoxiBl  wkich  MaehiaTdli  pareBented  to  ^e  pope  on  this 
s»bjeet  yet  n-ains.  Bad  .like  his  oflier  works.  <!ontains  ihuj 
<ae«;:;&e  remarkB,  nithoat,  hmreiva*,  unMifing  liiOBe  exten^e 
Tie^rs  which  lh»  satwe  ^of  ^e  dni^iuiT:,  sndthe  ^cmnBtanees 
"Of  the  ttaeies,  eeem  io  have  reqnved.  in  taking  a  retntspect  of 
.the  .sneieat  steto  of  floreaee,  the  'obBervws,  tint  the  fladna- 
iions  wlaeh  it  has  flacpesieimed  ave  to  be  attiibnted  to  its  having 
heen  ^neither  stdotlya  npaMe,  sor^asi  absointe  gQ^reitDiienFt. 
This  mixed  ae  iater&iediajteMrtBte  heecnsiders  as  the  most  diffi- 
enh;  of  any  to  laaintain,  beeaoBe,  as  he  asserts,  an  absolnte 
dominion  ik  only  in  danger  of  heiag  diBBol^ied^yone  cause,  that 
^  inclining  tomrds  ^  i^pnbhc,  aaid,  in  like  mauier,  a  r^dblic 
>  is  aniy  in  danger  by  iacBning  towards  a  monarahy ;  hnta  ndxed 
gprermnent  is  in  constant  ndanger  ^mm  tmn  causes,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  incUnh^  too  much  itowards  either  zepttbhcaniBm 
•«r  despotism.  On  :dns  «ceom£t  he  admes  the  pontiff  to  adopt 
lather  the  one  or  the  oflier  of  these  definite  fbnns  of  govern- 
ment, and  either  te  erect  im  ahsoliite  sovereigoty,  or  to  esta- 
blish a  pcrlieet  TfipudSie.  fie  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  ifae 
nduiioe  of  ^diese  tmro  ionns  niiHrt  dc^Mnd  on  'Sa&  'oonditionjaid 
nkacaoter  of  ^le^pewple,  nnd  particidarly,  lint  a  'sovereignty  eon 
«aily  hes]i|ipoitod  wiweithere  is  great  diversity  of  wealdL  and  of 
^H&,  <whikt:a  rgpoblic,  >an  the  oontrary,  requffes  a  coBnAenabla 
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degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  which  he  adduces  sere- 
ral  inBtances.  Under  the  latter  description  he  includes  the  inha- 
bitants of  Florence,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form 
of  goyemment  which  he  denominates  a  republic,  but  in  which 
he  gives  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  such  f^ 
preponderating  influence,  by  the  nomination,  during  their  liyeSy 
of  ihe  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must 
inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which  alone  a 
popular  government  can  be  founded.  To  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
which  Machiavelli  had  in  view ;  but  conceiving  that  there  was 
no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their  authority,  he  was  induced 
to  relax  in  his  purpose,  and  to  propose  that  the  republic  should 
not  enjoy  its  full  liberties  until  after  their  death.  **  If  this  plan,*' 
says  he,  ''be  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  because  you  com- 
mand the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required 
in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  power,  he  attempted 
to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  'being  considered  as  the  founder 
or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place.  **  I  conceive, '* 
says  he,  '*  that  the  greatest  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy, 
is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country ;  and  1 
believe  the  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our  country.  On 
this  account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  laws,  have  reformed  a  repub- 
lic or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  ha,te 
.  been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  this  piupose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
•persons  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so 
we  find  that  this  great  imdertaking  has  seldom  been  performed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced 
many  persons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings  ;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  if  they  had  no^ 
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like  Solon  or  Lycnrgus,  been  able  to  eBtablish  a  ciril  commu- 
nity, it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect/' 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelli  was  not,  however^ 
adopted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state 
of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
foreign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this  juncture  with  the 
Roman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in 
the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that,  for  reasons  sufOiciently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  Uiat  the  commencement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event, 
on  the  termination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Leo  resolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  proceedings,  as  he  thought 
would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissen* 
sions,  but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  family  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Roman  see.  A  few  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  state,  and  under  the  directions'of  the  pontiff,  established 
such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity^ 
without  further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.*  The 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both  of 
his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  future 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
life.  By  his  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  city, 
and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  he  was 
enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  defeat  their  projects. 
Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the  people,  he 
discharged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the  treasury  with 
considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence 
to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 

*  Nerli  Commenttr.  lib.  tL  p«  133. 
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Whikt  bj  theso  measiueff  the  cacAinak  aeqiarad  tfae  inpfleti 
and  i^taduneirt  of  the  Plorentineffy  he  enoBaod'  hia  prudoocff 
and  his  fidelity  by  mtsmtakmig-  &  strict  lateiiBonBe  with  thft 
Roman  see,  and  a.  dae  suboiisBioa  tO'l^e  svpreme  pondfE ;  to 
whose  advieehe  constantJy  resovted  on  afl.  doubtful  pdntsy  and; 
to  whose  dbrettiaoDS  hestdotly'attdfaityvttyQonlbxioed. 

The  power  which  Leo  X.  possessed  over  iba,  dnohy  of  Uribimr 
was  yet  more  alnolate  thaai  that  wMdb  he  m^oyed  kt  tho 
Florentine  state.  By  the  tenor  o£  tha  inrostitnre,  the  sove^ 
nignty  had  been  eitratdedi;  in.  default  q£  sudea,  to  the  firaiaie 
offspring  of  Larenzoi.  and  his  in&nt.  danghtev  wa»  now  eittitl»i 
to  the  dueal  seeptre ;  hot  the  disodvaiitageB  whieh  might  aiiaff 
from  sudi  a  goyeinment  ware  eaeilgF  £anBseen»  and  Oatherinav 
vnder  tite  oare  o£  her  powerfdl  rela^ca,.  waa  resenred  for  a  still 
higher  destiny;^  To  any  reccmciliaticm  between  its  former 
soyereign  and  Leo.  X.  the  ammositiBi^  whidhhad  arisen  between 
them,  in  Ihe  ooorse  of  tine  eonteet  bt  which  they  had;  been 
engaged,  had.  pftaoed  an  iasnperable  bar ;  and  eyea  if  the 
pon^had  been  inclined  to  an  aceoamnodatiosi,  the  restoration 
of  the  duchy  o£  Urbino/  to  the  dake*  eonld  onfy  hare  been 
eonsidered.  as  an-  aekmowledgment^  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that 
in  expelling  him  iroBiL  his  daminions  h»  had  ooanmitted  an  act 
of  injosttoe*  Hasnung  tfasrefbre  first  diamenihered  the  dnoby  of 
Urbino  off  the  fnrtiress  of  S.  Leo,.  aadtJie  duatdct  oi  Monteleltro, 
which  be  gaye  to  the  MorentiBea  as  a.  compensaiaan  for  lite 
expenses  incurred,,  and  the  aerviees  rendered  by  diem  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  domaiBB>  he  annexed  tiie  remainder  of  that 
territory,  with  its  dependent  states  of  Pasaro  and  Sinigagliay 
to  the  domimons  of  the  diurch. 
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PlognH  of  the  Btfivmatfon— Leo  X.  aideavonn  t»  ooodliate  Lathor^— Con* 
ftnnoK  botwoen  Luther  and  Miltitz — ^Publie  diapatsliaa  ttbLeipnc*- Luther 
5a  preyaUed  upon  to  imte  to  the  pope — Soanstic  tenor  of  his  letter — HIa 
doctrines  condemned  at  Rome — Purport  of  tile  papal  bull — Its  reception  at 
Wittember^ — ^Lutfaer  pubHcty  bums  the  bull^  with  the  decretals  of  the 
churchy-He  endMTt>ur»  to  ebtafca  the  &mmr  ef  thft  ceyerei — Aleandro 
papal  legnte  t»  the  hnponal  court  Harangues  thftdiet  of  the  empire  against 
Luther — ^Luther  cited  to  appear  before  the-  diet — EKs  j^onney  to  Worms — 
His  fint  appearance  before  the  assembly — ^EDa  second  appeanuu^ — ^He  re> 
fuses  to  retract  his  'writinga— Observatioas  on  Us  eondu^' — ^The  emperor 
dedaiea  his  opinion— 4Suthw  effbrtv  to  premiL  upon  Luther  to  retract^-* 
Cendeauiad  byaa  iapenai  e^ot—* la  piurately  cnKreyed  to  the  castle  of 
Wartbuig^-Henrj  YIII.  writes  against  Luthet^-Beformation  of  Switzerland 
by  Znin^us — Conduct  and  ohancter  of  Luther — His  bold  assertion  of  the 
right  of  piivate  judgment — ^His  inflexible  adEherenoe  to  his  own  opinion—* 
Unchaiitable  spirit  of  lite  first  reftrmars— flflbcts  of  the  Befbnnatioa  oa- 
litenry  stodiB*— On  the.  fine  arts — On  Hkft  poUticaL  and  maral  state  o! 
Europe. 

The  doBth  of  the  emperor  liaximiUan^.  and.  tiie  negotiationa: 
and  intriffaea  ecaasioned  bj  the  election  of  his  suecesBor, 
Charles  v.,  had  iot  a  time  withdrawn  thfe  attention  of  the  court 
of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Ludier.  Of  this  opportunity 
he  and  his  followers  had  aTaAed  themselves  to  i^ead  hia 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through  various  parts 
of  Qermany.  The  effeot  of  these  ezertiona  was  most  visible  in 
Saxony,  wh^:«,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  impeiiid  throne,,  the 
vicariaJ  authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frederick  ;  who, 
if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  at 
least  raised  no  obstruotionB  to  its  pix^^ss.  Under  his  protec- 
tion the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength ;  and  aahia 
reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  personal  worth,  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  his  time,  the  partiaMty  which  he 
manifested  to  Luther  gready  contaibuted  to  the  success  of  tha 
efforts  of  that;  daring  innovator^* 

*  Luther  in  pisf.  ad  Op. 
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Ko  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  subsided,  than  Leo  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  Luther,  which  from  its 
rapidity  and  extent  now  began  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome. 
The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of 
indulgences,  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  impel- 
Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  whatever  height.the 
pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  opposed  himself  to 
it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
efifect  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  this  it  is  probable  that  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judgment,  which 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  was  warmly  repro- 
bated by  many  of  th6  firm  and  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
church.^"*  The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  this  purpose 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for 
some  years  in  a  military  capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards 
nominated  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain. 
To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the 
consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have 
long  wished  for  the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  is 
annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage  ; 
and  he  therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportunity  of 
treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself  by  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part 
of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  f 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany ;  which  office  he  had  been 
solicited  to  undertake  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to  an 
ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative 
disputations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to  widen  die  breach 
which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  an  ill 
omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the 
recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhart 
Pfeffinger  and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  had 
preceded  his  arrival.    Instead  of  receiving  with  satisiTactlon  and 
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respect  the  high  n^iark  of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was^ 
th|  bearer,  the  elector  desired  that  it  might  be  consigned  to  an^ 
officer  of  his  court,  who  would  convej  it  to  him  without  the  • 
formality  of  a  public  interview  ;  ^"  and  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Miltitz  respecting  Luther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would 
not  act  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  innocent."^ 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con- 
vince Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  be  hopeless, 
except  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to  pacific 
measures.  He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occasion, 
Miltitz  cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endea- 
voured, by  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
gences had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and 
the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and  repre- 
hended with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause  and  promoter  of ' 
these  dissensions,  that  the  imfortimate  monk,  terrified  by  the  ^ 
threats  of  the  legate  and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards  > 
addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief.  ^'' 
By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
pontiff,  in  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  been 
impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemies ; 
and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had 
never  wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  and  of 
the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  alsO' 
professes  his  readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries 
would  do  the  like.  From  the  pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of 
this  letter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not 
at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific  ;  insomuch,  that  the  friends 
of  peace  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  these  disturbances, 
would  soon  be  amicably  terminated.*   But  other  circumstanccEU 

•  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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(«tc^  ^hi6h.  y0dt«d  4ho  'fiM»M»iii«ti<m  bf  tbedlo^redl  fiisptxtes, 
^Mtd^iHi^ii&w  life  %io  fh<»fte'attinieiBhi^^hi^h  «eem  to  be  ifa«ir 
tfatimd  imd  mvarrlable  'Y«l»ill. 

Aii^0wBodei»stda,  better  ktfown -by-tbe  -ftame  of  Cavfoitadt 
m  'Cn'i^lcmtdimy^ikmsm&i.hiy  him  tfcm  tbe^plsee  ^of  Bs  birth, 
^ms  nt  ^ibiB  'time  on^hdea^eoti  of  'the  eathedral  at  Wittembei^, 
and  haying  embraced  the  opinions  of  Liither,  had  published  a 
Hihesib  in  their  •defeztee.  This  >ag&hi  ^called  forth  tfae  papal 
ehnttipion  $c$chlfi/and,^f^r*ttiueh'alterefftion,  it  was  at  'length 
ddtetmhi^  'that  the  ^^spate  diotild  be  decided  bj  single 
•ewnbat/sUbdtitttti'ng  toiily*the'ireapOttB 'of  argument  for  those  of 
force.  Of  this  cont^,  Whidh  *Wtfs  ^carried  on  in  the  city  'of 
iLeipsic,  4n  l^e  ^prmfenm^bf  '-^mrge  duke  of  Saaony,  the  tmele 
of  ^e'i6le<JttKr5P!fed*rick,^and'a1aige«tiOttteotrr«e  df* other isminent 
Jiersons  boih  ^^^ciileniHdti^l  >\and  ^feecnlar,  the  'pfflCtiBaiiB  of  "die 
'Homan  d!itirdh<aitd^he'a&h€9mtit8  to  i^e<R^foitnatian  hflreiew»h 
i€ft  a'{UU'«Mois»t.*  Ol^fter  tho^pa^ties  th»d  triedttfaeir  i^iil'Ibr 
'fe\6ta^^#ucjett«B^e'ili»yB,  Ijuther  himself ,tdfo  had  -accompanied 
ifals  friend  OttrtcMUlt,  i0At^i^d^he}lig(»'fr!^  Bccius.  '^Thebittiie 
'^asTonewed^with'^afviol^uce,  and  if  ^(AieHiBpueoiltB  did  not 
^eceed  inenlight^ing  thctinderstaiMng/]^)^  at  leaedt  inflamed 
the  pfessions  'Of  'ew^  'crther  to^  '^fc^ree  'Of  'Animosity  TfMnih 
^sdficientty  «dS»c6¥0ml  itself  in  Hhefr  ^ftrttire  ^wmdtict:"*  Hoff- 
^Man,  the  iprftatipal  'df  <lhe'«nive«ji«y  'itf  ^Leipsic,  ♦i^ho  sitt  as 
umpire  on'this  ocetEsicm, tra»<tiok)<di«m^t  to<d^«rmine  betir«»n 
'the  eooteniiiflg'pai»ties.  ?B«dh,  tb»^fwfe, 'dafaned  'ihe  victory  ; 
!mt  ikh  fiotaldecfiiion  upion  did  vmioits'qttestfofis^hivh^hiid'lwen 
•^ftgitttted,  Wasiwfeifed  to<ihetiniTWsiti*8'of 'Paris  «ttd'of 'Erfto. 
!niis  debale  ^Wfts  ag«in*rett«r«r«d  ^in ^writing, "tfhen  not  xmly  Qar- 
'lodttidt,  Eccivs,  iand  ^tkllfer,  ^but  ^dftifcthon,  Erasmus,  lond 
»«eVeral  other^<imittettt'sdidlars;to<&^aa1mportwntrpart  in-assert- 
ing or  opposing  ^he-tttriotis  opinions 'Which  had  been  adtanctd 
«t  Belpsic,  l§y  ihe  publh^tbn  M^r  these  'wt>rks  the  spirit  of 
disicussion  ttbd  ikquiry  Wttsisiillf^rther  «xt6nded  ;  and  i^^hetlmr 
♦the'tnith'-was^withthfe'dne^or^thfe  oihier,  orwith  neither  of  the 
parties,  the  prolongation 'Of  the  contest  prored  almost  as  inju- 
rious'to  the  couit  ttf  *Rome,  as 'if  Its  cause 'had  experienced  a 
'  t^tal  defeat. 

On  the  return  6f  Luther  to 'Wittemberg,  Miltitz  renewed'his 

^MelehiOr  AM&id;  in  Tlta  Ciirlostadii,  p.  38. 
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t^ideaTowrs-to^pvQivailii^on^iiiD  to  desist^rozxrfMheroifpouAiion, 
Hud  to  ftubmit  'himself  iM>  ihe  authority  f>f  the  lioly  see.     T'or 
'the  aecomplishmentctf  this  bbjecthe  kiboiu*ed  unceasinglj,  wilh 
such  cdmnendtttions  of  ^Hhe  virtues  and  ttdlents  of  -Luther,  and 
such  acknowledgments  of  ihe^nlisconduct  and  conruptions  of  the 
Boman  court,  as  he  .thought  were 'Bkely  ^  gain  his  confidence, 
and  disarm  his  resentment ;  a  conduct  which  has  'been  con- 
sidered by  the  papsl  historians  as  'highly  derogatory  to  the 
Boman  pontiff,  of  whom 'he  was -the  legate,  and  injurious  to  the 
cause  which  'he  was  employed  -to  defend.     They  have  also 
accused  this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  freely  in. conriyial 
entertainments  and  the  use  df  Wine ;  on  which  occasions  he 
amused  his  friends  with  ^many  exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the 
discredit  and   disgrace  of  the  ^oman    court ;   which  being 
'founded  on  the  authority  of  the  ^pope's 'nuncio,* -were  received 
and  repeated  as  authentict    Finding,  however,  that  all  his 
efforts  to  subdue  the  ^rlinachy  of  Luther  were  ineffeetuaiy 
'he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  society  of  Augus- 
'tine -monks,  then  met  in  n  general  chapter,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.    JLuther  i^ppeared  to  be  "well  pleaded 
'With  this  mark  df  *r0{|pect,  «aid  promised  that  'he  woidd  again 
*  write  to  the  ^pontiff,  ^ith  a  d^u^ther  explanation  of '  his  conduct. 
rJ^vaHing  himself  ihei0ore  rof  «this  opporttmHy,  he  addressed 
caDOther  letter  to  Xep  IS., -which  in  its  purport  maybe  considered 
as  one  of  'the^most  ^singular,  and  in  its  cpnsequenees  as  one  of 
'the  most  important,  ihat  «ver  the  pen  of  an 'individuiil  produced. 
•Under  the  pretext  ^^b^dience,  respect,  and  eiren  affection  for 
'the  pontiff,'he'hA6  t^onveyed  the 'most  determined  opposition,  the 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked. contempt ;  insomuch, 
'that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  replete 
with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to 
iJlow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  representations 
of  his  own  fraternity  .'J     "Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age," 
aays  Luther, "  with  whom  I:have  now  wagednearlj  a  three-years' 


*  It  is  remairiccd  by  B«8si,  that,  BtrietlyiBpeakiog,  BIEiltitz  'iBUiBeitifter  liie 
legate,  nor  the  nuncio  of  the)po>pe,*lHit  aentin  the  ehaxacterof  aii-eiiiro7,ifo^  a 
tipedsl  purpose  only ;  in  admitting  the  remark,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessaxy 
to  alter  the  phraseology  of  the  text,  which  sufficiently  answers  the  purpose, 
f  Pallav.  Cone. di  Trento,'lib.  i. cap. xviii.        :{:  Luth.Op.  torn  1. p.  385 
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war»  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  my  regards  towards  j&a, 

0  most  holy  father  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  as  you  are 
esteemed  to  he  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest^  you  are  never 
ahsent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although  I  have  been  induced 
by  your  impous  flatterers^  who  have  attacked  me  without  any 
cause»  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  regardless  of  the  empty 
decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
of'  stupid  tyranny  were  intended  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet 

1  have  never  allowed  my  mind  to  be  so  far  alienated  from  your 
holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to  despise 
and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have  sought  to  ter- 
rify me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  h^a 
compelled  me  again  to  address  your  holiness..  I  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  jour  personal 
character. 

**  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  whenever  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I  done  otherwise  I 
should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should  not  only 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly 
acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  have  given  you  the 
appellation*  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even  endeavoured 
to  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator  Silvester,  (Prierio,) 
with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in 
my  works.  The  unsullied  reputation  of  yom-  life  is  indeed  so 
august,  and  so  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the 
applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack 
him  whom  every  one  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule 
to  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  condemns.  I  delight 
not  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the 
mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  as 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress.'' 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries,  by  the  example  of  Christ, 
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and  of  the  prophets  and  apOstles,  he  thus  proceeds :  **  I  must, 
however,  acknowledge  my  total  ahhorrence  of  your  see,  the 
Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more  ' 
corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and,  according  to  the  ' 
best  of  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
notorious  impiety."*  I  have  been  therefore  truly  indignant  to 
£nd,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of ;  which 
I  have  opposed,  and  wiU  oppose,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
shall  remain  in  me.  Not  that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities, 
or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  such  a  hostile 
throng  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions  o(  that 
Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren,  and 
conceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attacked  by  this  Roman  - 
plague.  For  what  has  Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  years 
past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
of  bodjp  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
church,  formerly  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the 
most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all 
ibrothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell ;  the 
wickedness  of  which  not  Antichrist  himself  could  conceive. ^*^ 

<*In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among 
the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  .but  what  are 
these  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  you  would  aU  sooner 
perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon 
it ;  advice  it  detests  ;  reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  its 
impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  which 
was  said  of  its  mother,  We  have  medicined  Babylon,  and  she  is 
not  healed ;  let  us  therefore  leave  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you 
and  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ;  but  the  dis- 
order derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  audit  currus  habe- 
nas.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  0  most 
excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should 
have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these. 
Borne  meritsyou  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan 
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biioBdf y  who  in*  fact  reigiiB'  more  than  yoa  in  that  Babylon  ; 
would' that  you  eouLdoBohangetkat  state  whioh>y  our  inToterata 
enemiefi'FepiQsent  to  jonae^an  hoaoiir».f6r  aoiBB  petty  living  ; 
OF  would  BV^pwt'  younself  by  your  patttdal  inheritance  ;  for 
of  Boidk  honours  n«ie  ave  worthy  but  IdoanotB,  the  sons  o£ 
perdition/' 

Aftelf  potffing  ont  theaet  inVeeti^sesvandiotiiersof  a  shnilar* 
kind)>  alwuys  pointed  ^th  expfessieinft  e£  tiie  most  oont^npiAious. 
kindness  for  the  pontiff^  Luther  pvoeeedB'to  give  abrief  histoiy 
of  his  eoudoety  and*  oS  the*  ^0Tt»  made  to  paei%  him.  by  the 
BoBian  couift ;  inwhiehhB' speaka-i^  Eemsas  tibe  6^?vant  of. 
Satan,  and^the^adveisarj  of  J'eoua  Ohroty  and.  adverts  to  the: 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  oi  GknAa  with  asi*  aerimea^  by  no  meanff 
consistent  wi<h  his  fotfmer  pro£ot38ion».in  thifli  respects  He  then- 
dedaresE,  that  in  emiBequenoe-  o£  the^  re^sentations  of  tha 
Augnstinefallierstwho hadl  ofitmoted  himr  at  least  to  honour, 
the  person)  <^.  tiie  pontiff,  and  assured'  him  that  »>  reconciliation. 
waB  yet  praoticaye^,  he  had  joyf«U«p  and  g^ateftdly  undertaken, 
the  present  addhesa^  <'  Thus  I  come/'  sayis  he^  '*  most  holy 
father,  and  prostcatit^  myself  before*  you,  entreoti  that  you  vnH^ 
if  jposaible^  lay  hands  on'  andi  bridle  those  flatterers  who^  whilst 
they  pretend  to  be  padflc,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no 
one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most  holy^  father,  that  I  shaU- 
sing  a  pMnode,  nnEdss  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater 
storm-.  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  intisrpre^ng  the  word  of 
God  ;  for  the  word  of  Gody  which>  inculcates  the  liberty  of  all, 
must  itsotf  be  freet  Ezeept  in-  these  pointsy  there  is  nothing 
to  which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will 
provoke  no  one  ;  hs^  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  assists  me, 
1  will  not  be  mutb.  With  one  word  your  bolinese  might  silence 
these  commotions,  and  establish  tluut  peace  which  I  so  earnestly 
desire. 

"  Allow  me,.  howiBver,  to  caution  you,  my  good-  father  Leo> 
agunst  those  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  m>t 
altogeth^  a  man  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can 
command  and  require  whartever  you  please.  This,  I  assure  you, 
will  be  of  no  avaiL  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and,  of  all 
mankind,  are  seated,  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place. 
Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  |M:etend  that  you^  are  lord  of  the 
earthy  that  there  cam  \m  no  Chnstian  without  jwsr.  auth<»ity» 
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ancLjditttyaiUuyrc  anf  poivei:  ]ft.hfi«rQiii.  in  hdL,  or  ia  pur^tor^ 
Thu^  ave  jAureiieBiieB  aiid.aA^to.>dealxoy  jKiur  soul>.  a«iit.T^a& 

deceive  you.     Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  yoii'  abo¥^ 
atemmoU  and>th&:uniiie]»ALohui3Q&  ;  and  wboi  altiibuta  to,  you 
aiaoBi the  rigtlitofi  intarpoaiattg  th^  Scriptnres»  and  endeavour; 
undeii  your  nama>  tau  estobliiSii  ^id  omk  impju^.    Mask  t  by 
tiMHc  Qieaiw^  Satoni  has  nukda*  gWMit.  gpin.  asa«ngi  yoiu:  predi^ 

TMs  IfitibeiPy  whisht  beam  dto^the  Eoxtib  d^  of;  Apralv  1£20# 
Tvas  ptttfiased  by  Lntiier  aa  m,  dfidioaHnDn.  to;  hia  treaiisee  on 
Qhristimi.  LibaEAy^.w£idb  hsu  pEnfisasos  to/  tvaoonuii  to  ihd  pope 
aai  a  pcoef  o£  his  paeifia-  du^osKtioB^.  and^  of  his  d^ner  Uk  attend 
to  hia^studifiSy  i£  the>flai;tM«rar  of  tbe/ponlif  wo^d  bUow  him  ; 
but  whioh.tiiaadvoeai)es»Q£  l&e  Bomanj  diucch;  have,  considered 
as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arroganee  and  has*  disobedienGe.^ 
lUle;  maasuret  of  hisi  ofienflBft  irask  now  i&iU ;:  tha  pjonti^  iodaed, 
had:  long'  beeni  solicited  to  af«ply  sou  e&otual.  rensodjjr  tOt  thes^ 
disaedersk.  The.  fiaars.  aocnsed^  him  o£;  oi^ligenfie^  and  comi^ 
plainedi  tka^  whilst  he  wae<  empbyedr  m  pompous  axhibitiensw 
iur  hunlangv  in>  musto^  m  othen  amvaom^ts^  he.  di6r^;anled( 
affiurs  of  ^  highosfr  moment..  They  aaasi^edi.  that :  in  matl^^, . 
o£  faitk  the  least  deidation  is  o£  iamponftaooin ;  tib&t  tha  timo^  tci*^ 
ei?adieate>  the  evil  is  befosofiir  haa*  begm?  to^  spread  itaell ;  thai, 
the.  revolt  of  Adiis  was  ak&mkat  Eqpark.that.  mighi  have  boen« 
exting^shed,  but.whiohv  being^^  noglfiotod,.  had  set  &pet  totho< 
wioidd;.  That:1^e.e£roct&o£  John.Hn88>aiui.Jei)em«of  Pt^gMA" 
would;  have  been  attendsdi  TftAn  similar  suceess,.  if:  they  had  noit 
been  frusteated  in  the  cammeBcenenti  by  the  wgilanee-oC  tb%; 
council  of  Constanee.^'*  These,  semliiaenta  weiie  bgr  noi  means^ 
agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  wdio«  so  far-  fifom.wishmg  ta^resorti  to. 
severity,  regretted  that  he  had:  akeady  intei:£6red  so  mmhi  in; 
the  business,  and  made  himsdlf  a.  party  Y^aexQ  he  ought,  ta 
have  assumed  thomore  dignified  cha»ucter  of  a.  judge»^  The 
remonstrances,  however^  of  the  prelates^  and  univ^rsittes*  o& 
Grermany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  devgyv  sad,  above  atl^ 
the  excess  to  which  Luth^  had  now  cazoried  his:  of^osiitaonk. 
oeDipelled  him  at  length  to  have  recourse  te  dJaeisiv^b  moasujoesi 

*  Saipi^  lib.  iv.  p.  11. 
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rend  a  congregation  of  tho  cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and 

' '  canonists  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  mode  in  which  his  condenmation  should  be 
imnoimced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his  doctrines  were 

'to  bo  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  contest  between  tiie  cardinals  Pietro  Accolti 
and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had  proposed  the 
form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  respective 
opinions.  At  length  the  model  of  Accolti  was,  with  some 
variations,  adopted  ;  and  this  formidable  docmnent,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Jjuther  and  his 
adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  council  of  '^rent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520.* 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  all  l^e  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  imity 
of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous^ 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the 
respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that  obedience  which 
is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under  pain  of  ex- 

'.  communication,  from  advancing,  defending,  preaching,  or 
favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns 
the  books  publi&ed  by  Luther,  aa  containing  similar  assertions, 

..  and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  pontiff  declares, 
that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him 
from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 

'in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  have 

~  acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  discovered,  that  in  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy 
pontiff,  he  had  been  mided  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 

'^hat  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  summons,  contuma*- 

'"*  -Sbrpi,  Palkvicini,  cap.  xz.  p.  119. 
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eiously  refused,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome ; 
tliat  he  still  perseyered  in  his  refiisal ;  and  that  adding  one 
offence  to  another,  he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  future 
council,  in  defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
II.,  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in 
consequence  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly 
have  proceeded  to  his  condemnation,  hut  that  heing  induced  hy 
the  voice  of  his  hrethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  ho  had  for- 
gotten all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  hy  Luther  against 
himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  witb  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  hy  mildness  alone,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  in  which  case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive 
him,,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the  hosom  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  prohihits 
them  from  preaching,  and  admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days, 
puhlicly  to  recant  their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the 
fiames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertina- 
cious heretics ;  he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to 
seize'  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome, 
or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories  ;  and  he  inter- 
dicts every  place  to  which  they  may  he  allowed  to  resort ;  and, 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  huU  shall  he  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its 
puhlication.^^^ 

The  execution  of  this  huU  was  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who  had 
repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed 
and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to 
allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer  ;  and  has  heen 
justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was 
not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  conduct,  hut 
of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemies.* 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  the 

*  PallavicinijCap.zz.  p.  119. 
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eleDtorFoadeEio]^.  in.  the:  Icttir  of  lAiAt.tahhg!  fiorr  grmtii: 
tha  fimi.attaclmieDii  of  the.'  elMtoD  to.ifaa  halpdmraJi^  and  hift. 
enmily  to  tiie  ofbrtoof  thafe'^'ckQiiiof  iniqiutf ,!'  HftiriaTifTinidiac;. 
ha.'OommBiwia.  hisL  highlif'fdr:  afliifiMftiviiudLihfi;had  eertnUif 
nurer  rendeiMcL!^  Etei  tii«k.pn»aBdaitaa«9Hiitifaiau.  tlia*  aU, 
eflbrta  to  raclaias  Lath»  hmng  poowd  iBiffBdaDal^  ha  hadi 
iasaed  aidacne^agaiiul;  him,  ofr  ^nhwh  haa  haditrMMndtted:  himi 
a  copy,  pcbUadittt  Bumo ;,  andi  enteaatstlwiutafiiaKhik  avtimitp  - 
t0)preml.i]paii. Lather tOiBOCBnithia'eiiain^aad.m  ctBBttofhu^ 

nWJwffiiyy  f/1  talrfi  Idrm  lafan  amriipdy^  smkra^nm*  hm  parsOB  uadOR 

the  cErectnns  of*  tha  halifr  bbb^  M  uii.  hamaroi;  auffioientily.' 
afparanty.  that  this  IoMbe  "vpas  satfaar  wmMuL  fDoa  pdstioah 
motiveflv  ta  justify'  to  tb»  pabHa  tha*  QandiMfcQfi  the  Boaaam 
court,  than  mtk  aof  emfeatBstiani  af  *  influBOflHig;  tha  eloetoc  iOi 
take  a  hoaitU»padtfafpad]ia&LTiiher9.thaiiaoyaEBigD  havs^  anl{« 
a  feir  meDthb  hefore,  iiv  a.  letter  widttaB  to»  Aoiaa^  decidediy 
ezpKessed  his  opkdaa^  ^  Tha^  if  instead.  e£  eBdeHvoanag  t» 
oMLviace  the  ^efimaess  hj  aegujaaixte  and:  aothontiesr  fcam-^ 
Scripture^  the  Eodubhj  caartidniuhi  hanra; raconnai  to^  threats  and; 
violence^  it  waahihiaTilablljr  ocoasionrthaniCMtt  Utter'  cKsfleDsions* 
and  destruetlw  tiaaidtef  tinoagiuiati  all  Cramany."  Thia- 
absence  oB  the  ekotev^  aiio  ivsa  at  th9  iaip^iakeonrt  whan  tiber 
l^^r  of  Leei  X.  aniveil  afa  WittenibeigV'  aff^ffded  a  pretext  fbv 
the  unirennty  ta  sui^end-  Idie  oKeoatbn  of  ihe^  bull  until  hia 
return ;  but,  by  thadnstigatiiHiof  Eooioa^tibaTvntaigB  of  Luther 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louyaio,  and  other  citiea  of  Ite 
Nedierianda  and'  GiermaBy. 

The  first  meaeure  adopted  by^  Luther  in  oj^osition  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  lenew  Ms  appeal  to*  a  general  cooncfl. 
He  soon  afterwanb  publidbed  his^  ammadyerBions  upon  ^■ 
ex€crMe  Bull  of  Leo  X,^  in  which  he  in  his  tarn  admonbheB^ 
the  pc^  and  lus  cardinals  to  repent  of  thdr  errors,  and.  to^ 
disayow  their  diabolical  l^aapheonies  aad  impious  attempts  ;- 
threatening  them,  that  unlesa  they  speedily  comply  with  his 
remonstrances,  he  and  all  o4her  Christisas  shall  regard  the* 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Satan 
hiiDBelf.  He  deel»e»  Ibat  he  is  ptepaild  m  <lefenoe  of  his 
Opinions,  not  only  to-  reoeiye  with  joy  these  eensures,  but  to- 

*  Ltttheri  Opt  YoL  ii.  p«  286. 
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entoeat  that  he  may  never  te  abBolved  ftom.  theniv  or  ba. 
numbered  among  the  followoKB  ef  the  Baman  chiuoh,  being, 
rather  willing  to  gratify  their'  soagpiinax^f  Ifcann]^  by  ofEonng 
them  his  life ;  that  if  they  still  peiaial  in.  their  £aiy;.  he.  shall 
pvooeed  to  ddiver  over  bodL  them  and  iheir  bull,,  with  all  their 
doeretals,  to  Satan,  thalx  by  the  destmotion  of  the.  flesh,  their 
fiovla  may  be  liberated*  in  the^  coming,  of  our  Lord^  Thasa 
menaces  he  socm  afterwards  canaed.into  effect,*  aa  far  as.  k^ 
in  his  power.  Qn.  the  tenth*  day  of  Deoonber,  1520,  ha 
caused  a  kind  of.  funeral  pile  to  be  ereoted;  without  the  walls 
of  Wittemberg^  suirounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public 
spectacle,  and.  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were'  filled  by 
the  membera  of  the  university  and-  the  inhabitants  of  the  citj» 
Lather  made  his  appearance,  with,  many  attendants,,  bringing 
with  him  several  vokunes^  containing  the  decretalB  of  the  popes, 
tha  constitutions  called,  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
Ecioius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists^,  and  finally 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being,  then  set  on  iae^ 
he  mth  his  own.  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames^ 
exclaiming  at  the  some  time,  JSeeause  ye-  hone  troubled  the  holy 
of  the  Lordt  ye  shaU  he  hunU  witk  eteamalfire,*  On  the 
following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his 
audience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  popisdcal  decrees* 
"  The  conflagration  we  haim  now  seen,"  said  he,  "  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance*  It  wotdd  be  mere  to  the  purpose  if  the 
pope  himself,  or  in  other  words,  the  papal  see^  were  also  burnt." 
The  example  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  foEowed  by  his 
disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Germany,,  where  the  papal 
bulls  and  decretals^  were  oonunitted  to  the  flames  with  public 
marks  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  were  theceremenieS' 
that  confirmed  the  s^^aration.  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  A  just  representatioii  of  that  hostile  spirit 
which  has  subsisted  between-  them  to  the  present  day ;  and 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has  not  always  been 
appeased  by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  on.  the.  <xae  hand, 
nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  en  the  other.  ^^^ 

This    irreconcilable  -  dissension  between  Luther  and  tho 
church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.     A 

•  Lntheri  Opi  vol.  ii.  pk  3t2&     Palkvicini,  cap.  xadl  p.  12(S. 
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young  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  1^ 
contest  might  either  overihrow  the  papal  authority  throughout 
the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  effort-s  of  the 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  imdertaking.  Hence  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on 
whose  deeision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  aware  ;  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  support.  In 
his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
already  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  book  in 
the  German  language  to  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise  those  powers 
which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German  states  ;  and  earnestly 
entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take 
the  sword  from  his  hand  and  reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.^ 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  V. 
to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important 
occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric 
Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured  with 
great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover  the 
sentiments  of  Charles  V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers  ;  which 
Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause. t 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting.}     On  the  election  of 

*  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  sec  xzxiv. 
f  lb.  lib.  i.  sec.  29 ;  etmde  PalUvidni,  cap.  xziii.    t  Sadoleti  Ep.  budi. 
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Charles  V.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event ;  for  which  pmpose 
the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli,  then  an  apostolic  notary, 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  obtained 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving,  however,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over  the  political 
interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Re- 
formation would  require  aU  the  vigilance  of  an  active  and 
skilful  negotiator,  he  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Ale- 
andro,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  exterminat- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Ale« 
andro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  uncommon 
talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  disvoted  to  the  Roman 
see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnestness. 
On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  remained, 
he  obtained  his  permission  to  carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
throughout  his  patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  «Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as 
well  as  in  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  not,  however,  without  such 
an  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous 
to  those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important  re- 
gulations as  to  the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 
As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected  to  be  decisive 
of  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no  exertions  were 
spared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors  and  powerful  barons  of  Germany,  who  endea- 
voured to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures;* 
they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  representa- 

•  Pallavicini,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  137. 
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'ftioBSvs'lo  tiie  eorteiinoiL  df  lite  tyBMr^piiiiMsHuiGennftii^,  and 
■the  ntmi'ber  ^and  4*68011111011  of  H;heir  xadhevents,  )WOTi8i(»ied  great 
apprehensions  among  Iketpsrtiaa&s  ot  (the  BsomenHsee.  Whoa 
the  discussion  on  the  state  of  4he  ehuroh  tws  opened,  Aleajudro 
addressed  ike  diet,  as  legale  ^of  .the  pontiff,  and  in^a^speech  of 
<three  hours,  in  "w^hidh  he  is  laoknowjttdged  do  htere  acquitted 
'himself  with  great  ahility,  eadoarefiired  to  ei^rce  the  neees- 
«itj  of  speedy  and  effectual  aaeasures.  iln  the^oouise  of  this 
oration  he  asserted,  tiiat(the<  opposition  of  ILutber  wns  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  pontiff  and  the  iBaiiian'«ee,  ibut  was.diiected  agi^t 
the  most -sacred  dogmas  •  of  >the  ChriBtian  '&Ath.  Olhat  Luther 
•had  denied  the  power  of  the  siq^ieme  vpontiff,  or  even  of  a 
general  council,  to  decide  inmitfctera  df  doatssne, 'wiAhout  which 
&ere  would  he  as^many-opinionBof itiieeenseof  :6oriptuTe  as 
tiiere  were  readera.  That  %.i»pa8mng  ihe  dootriJof  £Me 
•genoy,  and  preaching  up  ttart  of  -a  oertam  nnoonirollable 
neoessity,  a  door  was  opened  for  all  slsands  of  wickedness  and 
licentiousness,  as  it  would  be  thoijght  ^a  -safficient  •excuse  <to 
allege  that  such  crimes  were  >  inevitable.  After  •  diseussiDg  'these 
and  many  similar  ftopios,  fhe  ooneliided- with  observing,  ^t  the 
Roman  court  'had  laboured  during  ^four  ^years,  without  laffeoty 
to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that^mrthing  now  remained 
but  to  entreat  the  interferense' of  &e  emperoranditheiGeiiDanic 
1  states,  vwho  might,  >lyf  jan  imperial  «£hct,  eaqpose^foothiit^aiidits 
author  tomierited<exee»Ktion(and.'0<mtcmpt.^ 

(Had  Luther  or  any  <df  this  seolons  and  leaimod  iadfaaceots 
been  present  on  this  •OGcaoioD,  fto  hwve  replied  to  odie  .argu- 
ments, and  opposed  the  assettions  of  .Alesaidio,  to  ixKfe 
directed  the  i  attrition  of  *tfae  <assembly  fto^fae  ;aidl>itMn  <ilid 
proud  assumptions  of  the  iBoman  pontifiis,  mod  ooipatiatedion 
the  abuses  of  the  papal  4iee'in'0<mve9rting  iitetreligion  of^Ohdst 
into  an  engine  of -rapine  and  a  somce  of  gain,  it  is  ^ptditiUe 
'ihat  the  effect  produced  'bylhis  harangue  ^might'haye  heenin 
a  great  degree  obviated  ;  but  as-the.asaeriions  and  toasonings 
of  Aleandro  ^remained  unaiuiwered,  ihey '  produced  a  visible 
impression  on  the  diet,  which  was  now  ready  to  adopt 'the  :most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions,  t 

*  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  by  Pallavicini,  from  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.     Condi,  di  Trento,  lib.  xxv.  p.  142. 
*)"  Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  zxvin 
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'  Theeledtor  cdF  Antony,  whilst  he  *appeiKred  'to  ugree  wXhiike 
vest  of  idae  assembly 'fts  tto^he  expedient; j  df  coeroire  meosuves, 
obseryed,  however,  ^at  in  this  instanoe  they  were  about  to 
decide  not  only  'On  ^^ints  of  doctnne,  bnt  against  Lutiier  in- 
'diridually,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  them. 
That  this  was  &  question  of  f&ct,  'Whidh  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  Ifor  which  purpose  he  ought  to  'be'CsQled  upon  to  appear 
i>efi>re  '^e  diet,  and  to  declare  whether  'he  ^had  or  had  not 
^taught  those  opinions  winch -were  said  to 'be  found  in  his  books, 
^is  proposition  WES  extremely  vexsttious  to  Aleandro, '^o,  as 
well  from  the  result  of  his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  in- 
■«traetions*irom%ome,  ^adftToided  all  opportunities' of  entering 
'into  disputatiouB  with  tfiie  'rdformers,  «and  who  was  apprehensive 
^that  the  widl'^known  i^loquence  and  ^resolution-df  Luther  would 
"^effiiee  the  impnsssion  which  he  'had  already  imade  upon  the 
assembly.     TPhe- emperor,  however,  was  inclinefl*to  favour  the 
'proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  "that  'it  might  otherwise  be 
pretended  that  Luther -had  been  condemned -miheard  ;  but,  in 
order  to  appease  'the  legstte,  'he  consented  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  *be  proposed  'to  Lutiier  should  be,  'whettier  he  would 
retract  the  errors' iFi^eh  he 'had  published  in  his  writings.*  On 
'the  sixth  day  of  March  the  emperor  despotbhed  his  messenger, 
'ChisparHBturmius,  with  letters  addiossed  to  IjUther,  in  terms 
sufficien%'respeotfiQ,t  'and  aceompanied  ihem 'by  an  imperial 
"sftfe^eonduct,  i^idh'was'eonfirmedHsy^ihe'princes  through  whose 
1»rritories  it  wss^necessairy  that  Lu^er  should  pass. 

-On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Xtrther  lost  notimein 
'preparing  for  his 'journey.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his 'friends, 
^ho  endeavoured  to':d0ter  him  from 'tills  expedition  by  remind- 
4ng  him  of  the 'examples  of  John^ussTknd  Jerome  i)f -Prague, 
'W'ho,  by  the  .Shameless  violation  of  a  similar  passport,  were 
(betray^  to  tiieir  destruction,  he  firmly  replied,  that  if  there 
wwre  as  many  devils  tit  Worms  as  there  werer  tiles  on  the  houses, 
he  would  not  be*  deterred  "from  his  purpose.  'He  arrived  at 
'Worms  on  tiie  sixteentii'diiy  df  April.  On  his  journey  he  was 
BCcompacnied  by  his  2b»1ous  ac&erent  Amsdotff  and  several 
other  friends,  and  preceded  by  tiie  imperial  messenger  in  his 
official  habit  :"^  On  passing  through  Brfurt  he  was  met  by 
the  inhabitants,  -and  honourably  received.     By  the  connivance 

♦  Seckcntiorf.:iiT).  i.  p.  150.  t'l-^th.  Op.  torn,  il  p.  412. 
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of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  his  preaching  on 
the  journey,  Luther  harangued  the  populace  in  this  city  and 
other  places.  The  papists,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
haying  flattered  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
have  refused  to  make  his  appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby 
have  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alarmed  and  mortified  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a 
retinue.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his 
opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  introduced 
to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappenheim,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might  be 
proposed  to  him.  The  person  appointed  to  interrogate  him 
was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed  adversary,  but 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official  to  the 
archbishop  of  Treves.  The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther 
was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
books  published  in  his  name.  The  second,  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books.  To 
the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing  the  tities  of  the 
books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  should  never 
deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it 
was  a  question  concerning  faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to 
give  an  unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  Who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  nim  toill  I  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer  without 
injury  to  the  divine  word,  or  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The 
emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear 
again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he 
was  informed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing.* 

*  These  particulan  are  given  hy  Luther  hinuolf,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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On  this  first  interview,  some  circumstances  occurred  wfaioh 
^deserve  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
assemhlj,  he  was  surrounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  even 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators.* 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man, 
accompanied  with  passages  from  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those 
who  can  kill  the  body  only,  hut  to  fear  Him  who  can  cast  both 
body  and  soul  into  hell.  And  again,  When  ye  shall  stand 
before  kings,  think  not  how  you  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be 
ffiven  to  you  in  that  same  hour.  His  adversaries  were,  how- 
ever, gratified  to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
ke  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise 
he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.  We  are  also  in- 
formed, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  '*  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic.^ ^* 
To  observations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindica- 
tion either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  he 
had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an  endowment ; 
l)ut,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mor- 
tal ;  anxious  only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the 
emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved  no 
more  than  that  he  had  been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther ; 
and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  caJled  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different  kinds  and  on 

*  Pallavic  lib.  1.  cap.  xxvL  p.  160* 
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dlffnieiit  snlijeetB.  That  some  related  only  to  the  ineakation 
of  piety  and  morality,  which  his  enemies  must  i^onfess  to  be 
innocent  and  even  useful ;  and  that  he  could  not  therefore 
retract  these  without  oondenming  what  both  his  friends,  andt 
Ids  foes  must  equally  approve.  That  others  were  writttm 
against  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,  whioh  had 
been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Grermany,  and 
by  which  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  had  be^i  so  long^ 
ensnared  and  tormented.  That  he  could  not  retract  these 
irritings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety  which  he  had 
hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  defend.  That  among  his  writings  there 
was  a  third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inreiglMd  against  those  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  attacked 
his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  more 
severe  than  became  his  religion  and  profession.  That,  how* 
ever,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  maa 
lialde  to  error,  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  eml,  hear  wUmess  of  the  evUh 
That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and* 
equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which  might  be  proved 
from  reason  and  Scripture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  be 
erroneous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be  the  first  to 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.  That  with  respect  to  the 
dissenrions  which  it  had  been  said  would  be  occasioned  in  the 
world  by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant 
to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of  God* 
That  such  dissensions  were  incident  to  its  very  nature,  course, 
and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our  Saviour,  /  come  not  to  send 
peace  among  you,  hut  a  sword.  He  then  with  great  dignity 
and  firmness,  admonished  the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in 
the  commencement  of  his  authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to 
those  calamities  which  might  arise  from  the  condemnation  of 
tiie  word  of  God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  counsellors,  and  employed, 
as  they  supposed,  in  the  establishment  and  pacification  of  their 
dominions.  When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had  not 
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BOttwereA  to  the  purpose  ;  that  what  had  been  defined  and  con- 
demned- by  the  oouncil  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and 
i&iub  he  must  therefore  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal  answer, 
Ivhether  he  would  retract  or  not ;  Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in 
^vvluoh  language  he  had  before  spoken,  in  these  terms  : — 

<<  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present, 
require  a-  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  v^emenoe.  Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  Scripture,  or  by  evident  reason,  (for  I  cannot  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears 
that  tiiey  have  frequently  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other,) 
and  unless  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything ;  seeing  that  to  act 
against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  mie  nor  honest."  After 
which  he  added  in  his  native  German,  **  Here  I  take  my 
stand  ;  Icon  do  no  other  ;  God  he  my  help  I    Amen,*' 

The  orator  made  another  eSoit  to  induce  him  to  relax  from 
his  determination,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  night  approaching, 
the  assembly  separated ;  several  of  the  Spaniards  who  attend^ 
the  emp«*or  having  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  Luther  by 
hisses  and  groans.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  thi»  memorable  interview,  which  each 
of  the  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  considered^  as  a  cause  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that  the 
conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished  his  credit^  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  becai  formed  of 
him;,  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as  highly  to 'be  oom- 
mended,  and  in  eveiy  respect  worthy  of  his  character.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of  his  interrogator  com- 
pelled him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  with 
that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated 
by  Luther,  different  opinions  will  be  entertained;  and  whilst 
some  approve,  and  some  condemn  them,  there  are,  perhaps, 
others  who  consider  many  of  them  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastic  and  artificial  distinctions;^^  as  equivocal, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  efieots  on  the  life  and  conduct  ot 

*  Lu%cri  Op.  yol.  ii.  p.  412,  ee  <02. 
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those  who  emhrace  them ;  or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally 
beyond  the  limits  and  comprehension  of  hitman  reason  ;  but  all 
parties  must  unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who, 
undaunted  and  alone,  could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and 
vindicate,  with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  any 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disap- 
probation but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may,  indeed, 
be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  honourable 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;  by  which  his  inte* 
grity  and  his  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  his 
talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
uncommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  language  in  which  he 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death :  "  Thtts/^  said  he, 
"  God  gives  us  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  hut  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  nowfnd  myself  equal  to  such  a  task,** 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the  emperor 
produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  read  to 
the  assembly ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers.* Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  be  commimicated  to  the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  to  be 
read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  acknowledgments  for  it ;  at  the  close  of  which,  with 
a  condescension  unusual  in  the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of 
address,  he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand.f 
The  emperor's  Polizza,  or  address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived 
his  origin  from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had 
been  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to 
imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  of  the  other  councils  of  the 
church.  That  an  individual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinion, 
had  now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  all 

*  Lettere  di  principi,  voL  i.  p.  92.  f  Sod.  Ep.  Pont.  p.  76. 
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Christendom ;  which,  if  his  notions  were  true»  must  hitherto 
have  heen  erroneous.  But  that  as  such  assertions  were  most 
false  and  dangerous,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions, 
his  empire,  his  cohles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That  after  having  heard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be 
bound  strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by  preaching, 
writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite  popular  commotions. 
That  for  his  own  part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
as  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as 
good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion.*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  imanimously  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.*"  Even 
the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four  hundred  Ger- 
man nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arnni  in  his 
behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further  hearing 
than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His 
friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  made  before  the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infringe- 
ment on  then*  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  all 
parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  another 
hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would 
afford  a  still  better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him  ;  and  although  Charles  still  refused  to 
grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consented  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  remain  at  Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which 
time  any  of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endeavours 
to  prevful  upon  him  to  retract  his  errors* 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  aiehbishop  of  Treves, 
Richard  de  Griffelan,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  between 
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Luther  and  the  diet,  for  which  purpose  he  had  several  iiuterrlewB 
with  him  ;  at  which  the  good  arohhiahop  conducted  himself  with 
such  moderation  and  kindness  towards  Luther,  and  made  such 
concessions  and  propositions  on  ihe  part  of  the  church,  as 
greatly  displeased  the  papal  nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  howeyer, 
effecting  any  alteration  in  the  determination  which  Luther  had 
adopted,  to  ahide  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct. 
These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued 
for  two  days  longer  ;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to  have  been 
sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentions  of  the  archbishop,  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly 
terms,  yet,  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  no  less  on  his  guard  against 
the  influence  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  than  he  had  before 
been  against  all  the  terrors  of  authority.  Being  at  length  asked 
by  the  archbishop  whether  he  could  Hmself  suggest  any  expe- 
dient which  might  tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  repli^ 
in  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  If  this  undertaking  be  the  work  of 
men,  it  will  he  overthrown  ;  hut  if  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it,*  The  result  of  this  interview  being  made  known  to  the 
emperor,  Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  cily,  and  not  to  be 
found  within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days.  There  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion,  some 
who  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
passport,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to  escape  ;t 
but,  besides  the  die^ace  which  this  would  have  brought  both 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  emperor 
to  stain  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  treachery, 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would  have  occasioned  com- 
motions which  would  not  easily  have  been  aUayed.  Luther  there- 
fore left  the  city  on  Uie  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  accompanied 
by  the  imperial  herald  ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate  by  a  large 
body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Wittemberg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical  legates  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him  ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished 
un^  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  which 
resembles  a  papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  national  act,  and 
which  represents  Luther  as  the  devil  in  the  serrthlance  of  a  man, 

*-Luth.  Op.  tqI.  ii.  p.  416.    Seckend.  lib.  i.  •}*  Sarpi,  lib.  L 
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4md  ^  dr0S8  of  a  monk,^^  all  the  subjects  df  the  empire  are 
requirod  to  seiae  upon  him  and  his  adherents,  to  destroy  their 
property,  and  to  hum  their  hooks  and  writings ;  and  all  printers 
are  prohibited  from  publishing  their  works  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  ordinary.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  found  a 
shelter  against  the  approaching  storm.  As  he  was  passing 
through  a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his  return  to  Wittemberg, 
with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized  upon  by  several  per- 
sons employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  great 
privacy  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At 
this  place,  which  he  called  his  Patmos,  he  devoted  himself  to 
vtudy,  and  composed  several  of  his  theological  tracts.  He  had 
already,  however,  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in 
his  absence  as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  excited  by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  vigorous 
roots  as  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 
Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many. Within  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
themselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  France,  and  to 
England ;  having  in  all  places  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained the  approbation,  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
Henry  VIIL,  who  had,  in  his  youth,  devoted  soane  portion  of 
liis  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
attempted  to  counteract  their  efiects  by  severe  restrictions,  but 
condescended  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  Luther,  in 
his  well-known  work,  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  **A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Seven  Sacraments.""^  This  work  Henry  dedi- 
cated to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the 
following  distich : — 

"  Anglorum  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Amicitiie.*' 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consistory,  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  king,  who  made  a  long  and  pompous  oration  ; 
•to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.^** 
The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circumstance,  at 
a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was  in  such  im- 
minent danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire  whidi  he  showed 
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to  express  to  the  king  his  approbation  of  the  part  he  had  taken. 
After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  granting  an  indulgence 
to  every  person  who  should  peruse  the  book,  he  resolved  to' 
confer  upon  him  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  pontifical 
favour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  consistory  to  honour 
him  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  This  propo- 
sition gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pope 
had  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles, 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the 
appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England 
should  not,  in  all  future  times,  be  denominated  the  Apostolic, 
the  Orthodox,  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angdic.*  The  proposition 
of  the  pope,  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed, 
and  a  buU  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  oe 
Henry  and  his  posterity  :  t  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the 
Boman  Church ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.  X 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  a  nd 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther,  may  sufficiently  appeaii  fron;i 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luther 
had  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  Ulric 
Zuinglius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  himself 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a 
system  of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  afforded  him 
new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  success- 
fully to  avail  himself ;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained  be^ 

*  Pnllavic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sec  viiL  p.  1 77. 
t  Vide  App.  No.  X.  i  Seckeud.  lib.  i.  p.  183. 
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tween  the  papists  and  the  refonpers  in  the  Helvetic  states, 
which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  consequences, 
that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Germany.^  As  the  oppo- 
sition of  Zuinglius  had  arisen  without  any  communication  with 
Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and 
on  some  4portaDt  points  were  dirictlj  contrary  to  them.  In 
truth,  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retained 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to 
divest  religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opi- 
nions, and  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In 
consequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the 
question  respecting  the  real  presence  of  Chnst  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by 
Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  that 
sacrament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.^®*  On  this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied 
by  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by  Philip  Melanc- 
then,  and  others  of  his  friends.  Both  parties  appealed  with 
confidence  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal  to  those  sacred 
writings  will  not  always  terminate  a  dispute.  Persevering 
in  his  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitive  simplicity,  Zuinglius  becanie  the  foimder  of  that 
which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed  Church.  To  this  great  undertaking  he  devoted  not 
only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  his  life,  having,  in 
the  year  1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  ;t  leav^ 
ing  behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic  firnmess  in 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far  more  extraordi- 
nary, of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those  who  might  con- 
scientiously differ  from  him  in  matters  of  faith.  ^'® 

*  Moslieim*49  Ecdesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  &c. 

f  Mosheim,  ii.  p.  192.    Flanta*s  HeWetic  Confed.  ii.  p.  148, 
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In  order  to  fbrm  a  proper  estimate  of  the  condact  and 
character  of  Luther,  it  is  neeessarj  to  consider  him  in  two 
principal  pomts  of  view.  Fhst,  as  an  opponent  to  the  haughty 
assumptions  and  gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  secondly, 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1546,  an  interval 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  find  him 
endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  Scrip- 
ture for  that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for  the 
utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be  chained,  but 
were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  eyery  individual.  For  this 
great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  intrepidity  of 
his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the  most  violent 
attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of 
derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
his  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
widertaking,  he  looked  with  equal  eyes  on  all  worldly  honours 
and  distinctions  ;  and  emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were 
regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit  his 
respect,  or  incur  his  resentment,  according  as  they  were  in- 
clined to  promote  or  obstruct  his  views.  ^^  Nor  was  he  more 
firm  against  the  stern  voice  of  authority  than  against  the 
blandishments  of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real, 
or  of  pretended  friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  in  general 
to  have  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  his  resolution  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  he  showed  a  disposition  towards  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, it  was  only  a  symptom  that  his  opposition  would  soon  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  Ids  tempera- 
ment seldom,  however,  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted  for  securing 
popularity  to  his  cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead  of  convincing  the 
understanding  by  argument,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  the  imperial  diet  he  asserted,  his  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  Scripture, 
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against  all  the  authorities  of  the  'Roman  church  ;  and  the 
important  point  which  he  incessantly  laboured  to  establish,  was 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  ^'^  To  the 
defence  of  this  proposition  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote 
his  learning,  his  talents,  his.  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  ; 
and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer  consists 
in  his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such  arguments  as  neither  the 
efforts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  After  having  effected  a 
separation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
more  dif&cult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship,  as,  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  licentiousoiess  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that,  in  the  one  instance  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
strenuously  msisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  laying  down  new 
doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who  espoused 
his  cause  should  implicitly  submit.  The  opinions  of  Luther  on 
certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  justification  of  mankind  by  faith  alone.  Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  hia  church  ;  and, 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argu- 
ments from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet,  when 
these  proved  insuf^cient,  he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more 
violent  measures.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  friend  Oarlostadt,  who,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  that 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  had,  like 
Zuinglius;  adopted  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
only  the  symbols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy ;  the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several 
violent  publications,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  bj 
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the  secular  power,  obtained  ihe  banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by 
his  daily  labour.*  The  unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther 
to  this  opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the 
HeWetic  and  German  reformers  ;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  church ;  t  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total 
destruction  of  his  cause  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular  article 
of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to  that 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist. ^^^  In  support  of  these 
opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when  that  great 
scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his  *'  Hyperaspistes," 
Luther  increased  his  vehemence  to  scurrility  and  abuse.  **  That 
exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,"  says  he,  **has  again  attacked 
me ;  what  eloquence  will  the  vain-glorious  animal  display  in 
the  overthrow  of  Luther !  '*|  In  defending  his  opinion  as  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to 
a  still  further  extreme  ;  and  after  having  vindicated  his  doc- 
trines against  councils  and  popes  and  fathers,  he  at  length 
impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that 
the  epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  a 
perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  was 
in  comparison  with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere 
book  of  straw.  ^'* 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessaiy  limits  of  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this  inflexible  adherence 
of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
which  he  treated  those  who  unfortunately  happened  to  believe 
too  much  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  and  could 

^  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  199.     Mosbeim,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
■h  Mosbeim,  vol.  ii  p.  1 92.     Planta,  Helvetic  Confed.  vol.  ii.  p.  147* 
Z  Melchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutberi,  p.  63.     Lutber  also  aocused  Erasmiu 
of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to  Cbristianity,  &c.     Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  XjU.  ep*  44 
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not  walk  steadily  on  the  bair-breadtli  line  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. Without  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all 
those  calamities  which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  occa- 
sioned in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscientious 
persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid 
torments,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true  ;*  it  is  sufficient 
on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsistency 
of  the  human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther  so  strongly 
exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Kome^  he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith,  with  the  confidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr  ;^^* 
but  no  sooner  had  he  freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of 
papal  domination,  than  he  forged  others,  in  many  respects 
equally  intolerable ;  and  it  was  the  employment  of  his  latter 
years,  to  counteract  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his 
former  labours.  The  great  example  of  freedom  which  he  had 
exhibited,  could  not,  however,  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  many 
who  had  ^rown  off  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  Refused  to 
submit  their  consciences  to  the  control  of  a  monk,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  Scrip- 
tures which  he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  modera- 
tion and  candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the 
severity  of  his  doctrines ;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended 
to  his  followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension.^'^ 
Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer 
discovered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 
there  can  be  no  medium ;  that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  is  not  likely  to  submit 
to  another  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  than 
officiously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  intercourse 
tluit  subsists  between  him  and  his  Grod.^^ 

As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other  causes 
in  giving  rise  to  the  Reformation,  so  that  great  event  produced, 
in  its  turn,  a  striking  effect  on  the  studies  and  the  taste  of 

*  Mosheim's  Eoclcsiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  239. 
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Eurof^e.  Manj  of  the  reformers,  and  especially  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  were  men  of  sound  learning  and  uncommmi 
industiy  ;  and  the  latter  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  Reformation,  and  deroted  himself  to  theological  studies^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics,  and  most 
elegant  scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther  was 
a  great  proficient ;  but  his  style,  though  expressive  and  mas^ 
cidine,  has  little  pretensions  to  eleganoe,  and  appears  to  be 
better  calculated  for  inveotiye  and  abuse,  than  for  the  calm 
tenor  of  regular  composition.  He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  executed  during  his  solitude  in  his 
PatmoSf  and  published  Portly  afterwards.  He  also  undertook 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew ;  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty; 
but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to  surmount.  The 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  other  refonners, 
particularly  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Reuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  with  these,  as  with 
the  supporters  of  ^e  Romish  church,  called  forth  exertions 
beyond  wiiat  the  more  tranquil,  spirit  of  literature  could  have 
inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began  not  only  to  be  studied 
for  the  charms  of  thmr  composition,  but  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  by  the  contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  an 
intimate  acquaintance:  with'  the  writers  of  antiquity,  supposed 
that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  own  cause  ;  and  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation  was  that  in 
T^ch  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning  at  a  higher 
meridian  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since.  For  some  time 
the  important  discussions  which  took  place,  in  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise  of 
that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition,  which  were  then  so 
generally  extended  ;  but  as  the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way 
to  those  of  the  sword,  and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest 
were  neglected  as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form 
and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.  To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacoa 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  '^delicate  learning,"^ 

*  Of  the  AdYancement  of  Learning,  book  i.  p.  18,  Ist  edit. 
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the  introdaetion  of  wMch  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  which  occasioned  the  ''admiration  of  ancient 
authors,  the  hate  of  the  schpohnen,  the  exact  studj  of  languages, 
and  the  efficacy  of  preaching  ;  "  the  four  causes  that,  accord^ 
ing  to  him,  brought  in  ''  an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence, 
and  copia  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish.  This,'' 
says  he,  *'  ^ew  speedily  to  an  excess  ;  for  men  began  to  himt 
more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  choiceness 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  dean  composition  of  the  sen* 
tence,  and  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying 
and  illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figores,  than 
after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of 
argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew 
the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  biehop, 
to  be  in  price  ;  then  did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and 
curious  pains  upon.  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation, 
and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with 
their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, and  allure  all  young  men  that  were  studious  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scofling  echo,  Decern  annos  corw 
sumpH  in  Ugendo  Cicercne ;  and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
ONE,  Asine.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to 
be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whole  inclination 
and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  towards  copuz  than  weight. "  ^^* 
Nor  was  the  reformation  of  religion  favourable  in  its  conse* 
quences  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  extending 
themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 
great  attention  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  this 
struggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  ^x  it  on  those  more  im- 
portant discussions  which  were  supposed  so  neariy  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the 
injurious  consequeuces  of  the  Keformation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
more  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  religion  had  not 
only  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of  the  chisel 
or  th^  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother  of  these  pur* 
suits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.     The  aiiist,  whose  labours 
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were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his  country,  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  ;  and  as  his  compensation  was  generally  de- 
rived from  princes  and  pontiffs,  from  munificent  ecclesiastics,  or 
rich  monastic  institutions,  the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained 
stimulated  both  himself  and  others  to  farther  exertions.  To 
the  complete  success  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of 
extraneous  circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind 
already  impressed  with  religious  awe  by  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  addi- 
tional interest  on  representations  already  in  unison  with  its 
feelings,  and  which  exemplify,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  objects  of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the 
opportimity  afforded  the  artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his 
productions,  where  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages, 
and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position, 
was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  his  success.  The 
tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to  deprive  him  of  these 
benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the  place  of  worship, 
as  profane  or  idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  in 
the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular,  and 
less  wealthy  individuals.  This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther 
himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  this 
head,  went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his  Patmos,  his  disciple 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Luther 
was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his  retirement  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wit- 
temberg, effectually  checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Car- 
lostadt and  his  adherents.*  From  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  it 
appears  that  he  conceived  such  representations  might  be 
tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship ;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit  in 
encouraging  them,  and  with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the 
cost   of  them  would  be   better  applied  to  the  use  <$  tJie 

*  Maimburg.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  197. 
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hrethren,^^^  The  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  was  much  more  liberal.  "  Thej  who  have  attacked 
the  images  of  saints,"  says  he,  **  although  with  immoderate 
zeal,  have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime  ;  and 
although  it  be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always 
to  be  guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent 
poesy,  and  hare  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it 
might  have  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
without  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that 
the  walls  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
tions of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited  but 
the  scriptural  canons,  so  it  woidd  be  proper  that  no  subjects 
should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the  scrip- 
tural canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or  cloisters, 
other  subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from  common  his- 
tory, so  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd,  obscene, 
or  seditious  pictio*es  should  be  banished  not  only  from  churches, 
but  from  all  habitations  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to 
pervert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton  jests,  so 
those  painters  deserve  to  be  punished,  who,  when  they  repre- 
sent subjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their 
own  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to 
indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for  their  subjects  in 
Philostratus  ;  although  the  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many 
lessons  which  may  be  exhibited  with  gi'eat  utility."*  That 
observations  so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  representations  from  the 
reformed  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  not  'only  as 
being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the 
people  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest 
their^ feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  speech.     Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of 

*  Erasm.  ap,  Seckendorf.  lib.  iii.  p.  51. 
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society,  were  erer  so  ignorant  as  to  make  these  visible  repre- 
sentations the  aetnal  objects  of  their  adoration,  maj  well  be 
doubted  ;  but  at  all  events  there  can  now  be  no  danger  of 
such  an  error  in  the  most  uninformed  part  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
may  yet  be  hoped,  that  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  Religion 
may  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws.^*" 

The  e&cts  produced  by  ihe  Reformation  on  the  political  and 
moral  state  of  Europe,  are  of  a  much  more  important  nature. 
The  destruction  of  the  authority  of  lihe  Romish  see,  through^ 
out  many  flourishing,  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed 
the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an  arrogant 
pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  and  undefined 
obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  e:diau8ted  their  wealth, 
impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd  institutionB 
of  monastic  life,  by  which  great  numbers  of  persons  were 
restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  inftised  fresh  vigour 
into  those  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reformers; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic  usage  of  tibe 
Christian  church,  in  allowing  the  priesthood  to  marry,  was  a 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  age.  To  this  may  be  added  the  destruction  of 
many  barbarous,  absurd,  and  superstitious  dogmas,  by  which 
the  people  were  induced  to  believe  that  crimes  could  be  com- 
muted for  money,  and  dispensations  purchased  even  for  the 
premeditated  commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from  the 
Reformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of  freedom  of 
inquiry  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  has 
produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion  which  was  at  first  exercised 
only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Through- 
out many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civU  and  religious  liberty 
closely  accompanied  each  other;  and  iheir  inhabitants,  in 
adopting  measures  which  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure 
eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those  temporal  advan^ 
tages  which,  in  many  instances,  have  amply  repaid  them  for 
their  sacrifices  and  their  labours 
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That  these  and  similar  benefits  were,  howeTer,  in  a  great 
desree  counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
thi  Reformation  gave  rise:  as  weU  between  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  as  between  the  different 
denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
the  annals  of  Europe  exhibit  a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  desola- 
tion and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various  struggles  of  the 
contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment,  of 
their  respective  opinions.*®*  Whoever  adverts  to  the  cruelties 
exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians,  and  various 
other  sects  of  Christians,  who  differ  in  some  abstruse  or  con- 
troverted points  from  the  established  churches ;  whoever  sur- 
veys the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  nations 
of  Europe,  and  observes  the  punishments  denounced  against 
those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although  upon  the  sincerest 
conviction,  from  the  estabHshed  creed,  and  considers  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some  eountries,  and  the 
disabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatised  and  oppressed  in 
others,  must  admit  that  &e  important  object  which  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been 
but  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  the  human  mind,  a 
sdave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master,  than  freed 
itself  from  its  servitude.*^ 
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Enron  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — ^Writings  of  Aristotle — lUval  doo> 
trines  of  Plato — Commentatois  on  the  philosophy  of  the  andents — Niccolo 
Leonico  Tomeo — Pietro  Pomponazzo — Agostino  Nifo—Giovan- Francesco 
Pico — Study  of  natural  philosophy — Attempts  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  Calendar — ^Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies — Pi^al  grants  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  of  the  new  discoveries — Humane  interference 
of  Leo  X. — Study  of  natural  history — Moral  philosophy — Matteo  Bosso — 
Pontano — His  treatise  De  Principe — His  work  De  Ohedientia  and  other 
writings — Baldassare  Castiglione — His  Libro  del  Cortegiano — Novel  writers 
— ^Matteo  Bandello— Pietro  Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  mankind,  when  they  begin  to  cul- 
tiyate  their  inteUectoal  powers,  hare  generally  turned  their 
first  attention  towards  those  abstruse  and  speculatiYe  studies 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to  an 
early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which 
relates  to  their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immaterial  existence  ;  or,  jS  the  laws  of  nature 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in. subordination  to  some  higher 
purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it  not 
believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity;  and  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  dis- 
regarded, except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.  ^'^  Hence  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  acquired. 
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In  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  nad 
made  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  reviyal  of  letters, 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect  were  not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real 
utility,  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  dii&cult  or  unin- 
telligible propositions*  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
£rst  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
afforded  the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  universal  favourite.  The  study  of  his 
works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics  were 
left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius,  he  was 
not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of 
science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  superiority  and 
influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  he  had  for  so 
many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had  so  long  exer- 
cised over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided  between  him 
and  his  sublimer  opponent.  This  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than  as  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still  destined  to 
obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote 
from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts, 
as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  improbable, 
that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  from  this  event.  In 
dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasionally  led  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that,  as  in  oppos- 
ing systems  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was  possible 
that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  varia- 
tions, in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
character  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficino, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence, 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
superiority^     With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these 

*  For  some  account  of  Bessarion,  and  his  dispute  with  George  of  Trebisond, 
vide  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med. 
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eminent  m&ix,  ite  consequence  again  declined;  and  ^be  doc- 
trines of  Aristode,  better  understood,  and  more  sedulously 
inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  again  took  the 
lead.  The  scholars  of  the  time  devoted  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defend* 
ing  his  writings,  which  now  began  to  be  freed  from  the  visionary 
subtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were  studied  and 
d^K)unded  in  their  original  language.  The  first  native  Italian 
who  attempted  this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo, 
a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  polite  letters  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however,  wholly 
devoted  to  this  employment.  He  was  not  less  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with  those  of  Anstotle.  He 
translated  many  philosophical  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin 
with  great  elegance,  and  has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogues, 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  ^^  although  they  are  now 
no  longer  generally  known.  Some  specimens  5f  his  poetry  are- 
also  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  times.*  His  chief 
merit  consists  in  his  having  for  a  long  course  of  years  sedu- 
lously diffused  the  riches  of  ancient  learning  among  his  coun- 
tiymen,  and  his  chief  honour  in  having  numbered  among  hia 
pupils  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  epitaj^ 
on  Leoxtico,  by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,.is  an  elegan<> 
compendium  of  his  literary  and  moral  character,  and  is  highly 
favourable  to  both."* 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Pietro  Pompo- 
naszo  of  Mantua,  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his  dimi- 
nutive stature,  Feretto,  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  hift 
services  were  held  at  this  university,  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  an  annual  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  ducats  ; 
yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintanoe  with, 
the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with  Avieenna^ 
and  with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  Arabio  or 
Greek,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  he  had 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 

"^  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pai  i.  p.  373.     Erasm.  Ciceronianus^  p.  71* 
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age.  Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors,  t»  qidt 
Padua  during  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  of  Oambray» 
he  retired,  in  the  year  1510,  to  Ferrara ;  where  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Carpi,  and  Celio  Calcagnini,  were  glad  to  avail  them«> 
selves  of  his  instructions.^  In  the  year  1512,  he  left  Ferrara 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  this  city  he  died  in  1524,  being 
then  sixty-two  years  of  age."^  Bandello,  many  of  whose 
novels  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened  witlun  his  own 
knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520,  Pomponazzo  paid  a 
visit  to  Modena,  to  be  present  at  a  public  disputation  held  by 
his  pupil  Giovan-Francesco  dal  Fomo,  and  that  the  orator, 
after  haviiig,  in  the  presence  of  his  preceptor,  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants, acquitted  himself  with  great  honour,  accompanied 
Pomponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point  out  to  him  whatever 
might  be  deserving  of  his  attention  ;  when  the  singular  figure, 
dusky  complexion,  and  unusual  appearance  of  the  philosopherV 
attracted  the  notice  of  two  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him 
attended  by  a  long  train  of  respectable  followers,  mistook  him 
for  a  Jew  celebrating  his  nuptials,  and  expressed  their  desire 
to  be  of  the  party.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  has  attri- 
buted to  Pomponazzo,  would,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not  enabled  him 
to  control  his  passions,  and  regulate  his  own  temper."'^  Nor 
was  Pomponazzo  less  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opinions,  than  for  the  mngularity  of  his  person,  on  which 
account  his  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the  perse- 
outing  spirit  of  the  times.  This,  however,  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  when  we  find  him  asserting,  in  some  of  his  works, 
ihsi,  all  miracles  are  merely  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that 
the  care  of  Providence  is  not  extended  to  the  transitory  con- 
cerns of  the  present  world.  But  the  chief  difficulties  of  Pom* 
ponazzo  were  occasioned  by  his  book  *'De  Immortalitate 
Animse,*'  in  which  he  is  said  publicly  to  have  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  This  dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of 
opponents,  who  impugned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  his 
Jiierson.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  adver- 
saries that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as 

♦  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par  i.  p.  374.  t  Bandell.  Nov.  par.  iii.  nov.  38. 
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that  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  had  himself  only  asserted  that 
the  existence  of  a  future  state  could  not  he  proved  hy  natural 
reason,  hut  must  he  helieved  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
church ;  of  which  he  professed  himself  an  ohedient  son  and 
disciple.     These  explanations  were  of  no  avail.     The  eccle- 
siastics of  Venice  represented  the  hook  to  the  patriarch  as 
heing  filled  with  the  most  dangerous  heresies ;  the  patriarch 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazzo  was  hy 
general  consent  declared  a  heretic,  and  his  hook  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames.     Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings, 
his  prosecutors  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  hook  to  Bemho  at 
Rome,  entreating  him  to  ohtain,  if  possible,  the  condemnation 
of  its  author  hy  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  hut  neither  the 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severity 
a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  hold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers. 
Bemho  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it 
was  represented  to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostolic 
palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publica- 
tions,   and  who  agreed  with  him  in   opinion  respecting  it. 
Pomponazzo  was  therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution, and  his  gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Bemho.*     A¥hatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule. ^^     For 
this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologise,  by  alleging  that 
he  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  church 
had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed 
what  was  proposed  to  him.     An  apology  which  has   given 
occasion  to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding,   that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be 
burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.'*"^ 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  deliver 
instructions  in  the  Roman  academy,  t     Prior  to  the  year  1500, 

*  Tirab.  vol.  yii.  par.  i.  p.  377,  in  nota.     Ed.  Rom.  1784. 

f  Vide  ante,  chap.  xi. 
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Nifo  had  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where  ho  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  Averrhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  '<  De 
Intellectu  et  Bemonibus,"  had  asserted  the  unit j  of  spiritual 
existence,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  which  animates  all 
nature.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  warmly 
attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  have 
experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in  his 
work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  he  wrote  against  the  dogmas 
of  Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  having 
taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,* 
he  was  called  to  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X?.,  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  Medici ;  of  which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self in  several  of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle  ;  but  he 
has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral. ^^ 
Notwithstanding  his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  conde- 
scend so  far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of  amusement  and 
of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court ;  and 
perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  effect,  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writings 
are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  his 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.f 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
regretting  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
Por  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

•  Jovius  Iscritt.  p.  176. 

"t*  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in  his  old  age,  Bajle  has 
expatiated  at  large. 
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indebted  to  the  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandnia,  if  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  ^^^  he  had  devoted  himself  to  those  studies  which  are 
within  the  proper  limits  of  the  human  intellect.  Nor  might 
posterity  have  had  less  cause  to  admire  the  talents,  and  approve 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew 
of  Giovanni,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray 
from  the  path  of  nature  and  utility  by  the  example  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When  we  consider 
the  distinguished  rank  and  important  avocations  of  Giovan- 
Francesco,  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  pubUc 
life,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have  issued  from  his 
pen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the  son  of 
Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that 
government.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother  Lodovico, 
who  had  married  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
commander  Giovanni  Trivulzio,  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  ;  and,  in  the  year  1502,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  father-in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  deprived  Giovan- 
Francesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were  held  by  Lodovico  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509.  On  die  capture  of 
Mirandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1511,  that  pontiff  expelled 
the  widow  and  family  of  Lodovico,  and  restored  Giovan-- 
Francesco to  his  government ;  *  but,  before  he  had  enjoyed  his 
authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven  from  his  capital  by  the 
French  troops,  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio.  On  the 
decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in  Italy,  Giovan-Francesco 
a  third  time  assumed  the  govermnent ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  tbe  imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  him  and  the  Countess  Francesoa, 
which  it  was  expected  had  finally  terminated  their  dissensions. 
The  substantial  cause  of  dissati^aotion  still,  however,  remained, 
and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  the  other  to  Leo  X.,  who 
endeavoured  by  his  influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  them.^"^ 
During  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
Giovan*Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  : 
but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were  not 

*  Vide  amte,  chap.  viii. 
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destined  to  terminate  without  exMbiting  a  horrible  tragedy. 
In  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto,  the 
son  of  Lodovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  band  of  followers,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  the  tumult,  Giovan-Francesco  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  seized  upon  by 
Galeotto,  who,  regardless  either  of  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the 
supplications  of  the  venerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off  his 
head.  His  eldest  son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occasion  a 
mmilar  fate,  and  his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  such  the  unfortunate 
death,  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  men,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  transmitted  a 
catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance 
of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace  almost  every 
department  of  literature  aud  of  science,  and  every  mode  of 
composition  ;  poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  natural  philosophy, 
morals,  and  ascetics  ;  letters,  orations,  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  literary  essays."^  In  many  of  his  writings  he  has 
warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to  whose  opinions  he  has  not, 
however,  on  all  subjects  conformed.  In  his  nine  books,  "  De 
Rerum  Praenotione,"  he  has  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle 
in  exposing  the  impostures  of  judicial  astrology  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  credulity  scarcely  consistent  with  a  correct  and  vigorous 
mind.  Almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem,  both  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Sadoleti  confesses  that  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age,  who 
imited,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  religion  with  military 
skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  with 
a  close  application  to  the  cares  of  government ;  nor  are  the 
applauses  of  Giraldi  and  Calcagnini  less  honourable  to  his 
character,  as  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a  man.^'^ 

But,  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of  science  wandered 
through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence,  without  a  system, 
and  without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  havo   studied  with  more  success  the  appearances  and 
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relations  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied  them  to  some  ' 
useful  end.     Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  imposing 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  that  which  professes  to  develop 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  e](plain  the  nature,  the  rela- 
tions, and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy.    Most  of  the  sovereigns 
and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a  greater  number  of 
astrologers  in  their  service,  and  did  not  venture  to  engage  in 
any  undertaking  of  importance   without  their   decision   and 
approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholars  to 
investigate  the  real  system  of  the  universe  were  weak  and 
uncertain.      One  of  the  first  who  undertook  this  task  was 
Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitled    "  L'Acerba  ;**  written 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.***     But  such  a  vehicle  was  not 
likely  to  convey  much  philosophical  information,  even  if  the 
author  had  been  better  acquainted  with  his  subject.      His 
opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  times, 
were,  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  body  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an 
equal  distance ;    and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by 
observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  the 
stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  bright  and  numerous.     He 
describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the 
earth,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.     In 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  them  to 
be   vapours  emanating  from  the  planets,   and  to  portend  or 
occasion  various  calamities  to  the  human  race.      But  these 
inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  divided 
into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.     The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  bar- 
barous as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  ;  a  circumstance 
which  reflects  additional  honour  on  the   superior  genius   of 
Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over  whom 
he  affects  to  triumph  in  having  devoted  his  writings  to  the 
investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing fabulous  narrations  ;  *  representing  the  great  Florentine 

*  UAcerba,  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 
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as  baying  at  length  loflt  his  way,  and  taken  up  his  final  resi- 
dence in  his  own  ''  Inferno."  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss 
with  freedom  subjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  suffi* 
ciently  expkined  in  holy  writ,  were,  howeyer,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  of  the  **  Acerba,"  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.  ^^  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati 
of  Florence,  entitled  **  La  Sfera  ;"^'' which  led  the  way  to  more 
successful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo  Toscanelli 
erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  commu- 
nicated  in  several  letters  to  Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of 
Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator  Cristoforo  Oolombo.^^' 
He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter  ;  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli,  for  no 
small  share  of  his  subsequent  success.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illus- 
trate the  science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the 
former  by  his  foiu^een  books  "  De  Rebus  Coelestibus,*'  in  the 
latter,  by  his  five  books,  entitled  **  Urania,  sive  de  stellis,"  and 
in  his  book  ''Meteororum  ;*'  but,  although  he  lias  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  m  the  other  of 
these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
of  the  science  ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entitled  **  Homo  Centricus ;"  and  Celio  Calcagnini  of 
Ferrara  wrote  and  published  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  system 
of  Copernicus  issued  from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.*     These  laudable 

*  "  Quod  coslum  stet,  terra  aatem  movoatur.^     Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i. 
p.  427. 
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attempts  at  improvement  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  that  eminent  and  successful  philo- 
sopher, who  is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having  his 
name  inseparably  united  with  that  true  system  of  the  universe, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  develope  and  explain.  ^^' 

To  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  Leo  X.  paid  great  atten- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object  by 
every  effort  in  his  power.  One  of  the  first  persons  who  ven- 
tured to  point  out  the  errors  in  the  common  mode  of  computa- 
tion, was  an  ecclesiastic  named  Giovanni  di  Novora,  or  Johan^ 
nes  NovariensiSf  who  presented  to  Julius  II.  a  book  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  them.* 
As  this  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the  professed 
object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  for 
the  due  observance  of  Easter,  Julius  Mstened  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome, 
promising  that  further  measures  should  be  taken  for  carrymg 
his  proposal  into  effect.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Leo  under* 
took  the  task,  and  particularly  recommended  to  the  ecclesiastics 
assembled  in  the  council  of  tiie  Lateran,  to  attend  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  tables  then  in  general  use.  He  also  addressed 
himself  in  earnest  terms  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  the 
Italian  academies,  and  to  many  learned  individuals,  entreating 
them  to  consider  this  important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him 
in  their  writings  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches.^ 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  several  works  were  produced^ 
which  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  efibrts. 
Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  presented  to  the 
pontiff  a  treatise,  **  Be  recta  FaschsB  celebratione, "  in  twenty- 
three  books,  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Leo 
granted  him  an  exclusive  privilege.  Basilic  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work,  *'  Be  iBtatum  comptttatione  et 
Bie^um  anticipatione  ;"  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  yet  exists 
in  the  Nani  library  at  Venice  ;t  and  in  the  Laurentian  library 
at  Florence  is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of  Antonius  Bulciatiis, 
^  Be  ELalendarii  Correctione,"  also  inscribed  by  the  author  to 

*  Some  earlier  attempts  are  indicated  hj  Bosa,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix.  p.  252.* 
.    i*  Basilio  was  also  the  anther  of  another  work,  **  De  varietate  T«mponim.  * 
He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  had  heen  a  pu^  of  Vespuoci. 
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Leo  X.*  The  earlj  deatli  of  fbe  pontiff  prevented,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  further  progress  of  these  inquiries,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  year  1582,  that 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  carried  into  fall  effect,  and 
adopted  throughout  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astronomical  stu- 
dies, prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  be  coUeeted  from  the  written  documents 
of  the  times,  as  from  the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those 
studies  were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early  navi- 
gators were  instigated  and  promoted  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  times,  appears  from  undoubted  evidence. 
The  assistance  thus  afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers  was, 
however,  amply  repaid.  By  the  successM  result  of  their 
labours,  the  form  of  the  globe  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  decidedly  ascertained.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  their  experience  first  served  to  establish  that  more  correct 
system  of  the  imiverse  which  has  since  been  fully  demonstrated. 
These  discoveries  gave  rise,  however,  to  many  extravagant 
ideas,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
It  is  asserted  by  Monaldeschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required 
a  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ; 
and  that  New  Spain  was  at  leaflt  twice  the  size  of  Peru. 
Bembo,  in  his  history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  world,  and  jon  the  persons  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  ?rith  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  amus- 
ing. The  gttocess  which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  east- 
ern world,  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Venetians,  who 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
give  rise,  the  destruction  of  that  eommeroe  which  the  republic 
had  so  long  monopoHsed ;  but  although  the  states  of  Italy 
derived  fewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  persons  by 
whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance,  they  were  made,  were 
principally  Italians.  Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa ; 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with  him  for  the  honour  of 
haying  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new  continent,  which  is  yet 

•  This  work  consists  of  25  propositions,  of  which  the  fint  six  aie  lost  or 
mutilatecU    Baadini,  CataL  Bilb.  Lament,  torn.  ii..p.  91. 
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designated  bjhis  name,  was  a  Florentine ;  Giovanni  Verazziniy 
to  whose  efforts  the  IVench  were  so  much  indebted  for  their 
foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  coimtry ;  and  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important  services  to  the 
English  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs had  interested  themselves  with  great  earnestness  in  the 
result ;  and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successful,  than 
they  converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  inter- 
ference was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  supreme 
pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  made  a  formal  grant  to  the 
Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending  from  Cape  Naon,  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant  had 
been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent  bulls  of  Nicho- 
las V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissensions  which  arose  between 
Ferdinand  king  of  Sp&in,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  respect- 
ing the  right  of  occupying  the  countries  newly  discovered,  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  line, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  leagues 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd  islands  ;  that  what- 
ever lands  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spain.* 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  X. 
made  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  ; 
extending  not  only  to  all  countries  which  were  then  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  himself. 
The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, began  to  assume  over  the  new  world  the  same 
authority  that  it  had  long  exercised  over  the  old ;  and  the 
grants  tiius  made  were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  the 
sovereigns  should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to 

*  Bandini  yita  di  Am.  Vetpaoei,  p.  40. 
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Christianity.  These  grants,  absurd  and  futile  as  they  may 
now  appear,  were  not  without  their  effects,  whether  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  mankind.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the 
flovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic  see,  they  might  prevent, 
in  some  instances,  that  interference  of  different  nations  in 
foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability,  might  have  given  rise 
to  violent  and  destructive  wars,  and  defeated  the  common 
object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  commanders 
employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged  in  them  with  a  thorough 
conviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly-discovered  country,  and 
subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were  only  vindicating  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of -the 
holy  Roman  church.* 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  Idnd.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations,  and  people  before  imknown  ;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience,  all  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two  par- 
ties are  concerned ;  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered countries,  and  their  European  invaders.  To  the 
ormer  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  whole  nations 
from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the  arrival  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors  ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unofi^end- 
ing  and  unwarlike  people  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
suffering.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  the  destruction  of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  its  territory  by  a  foreign  power.*'^  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto  derived 
from  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  distant  shores 
any  new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in 
arts,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the  communication  between  the 

*  Vide  the  proclamation  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  translated  by  Robertson, 
History  of  America,  yoL  I  note  zzxiii. 
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two  countries  given  rise  to  »taationB  which  have  called  into 
action  those  generous  propensities  and  virtpons  qualities,  on 
vrhich  alone  are  foonded  the  dignity  and  happineBa  of  the 
human  race  ?  Or  has  it  not  given  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
representation  of  the  defarmity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid  and  so 
disgusting,  that  experience  alone  could  have  convinced  us  of  its 
redity  ?  The  na1i<ms  of  Europe,  instead  of  heing  traafmlUzed 
hy  prosperity,  or  ^iridied  by  a  new  influx  of  weallh,  hare 
firom  that  period  either  sunk  ii^  a  debilitating  inddenee, 
or  been  roused  to  action  by  dissensions,  to  which  these  dis- 
coveries have  aflForded  new  causes,  and  by  which  eicn  the 
indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Indiuis  might  wdOL  he 
appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more  consolatory  views,  we  wmt 
torn  towards  a  new  people  who  have  risen  upon  these  rains, 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  nnghly  empire,  destined, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  last  refo^  of  freedom,  and  to  carry  to 
higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  arts  and  sciences  whidi  it 
has  received  from  the  exhausted  dimes  of  Europe. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  oonsfwred 
with  the  lust  of  ambition  in  extending  the  conquests  of  die 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  first  persons  who  imposed 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  uno&ndisg 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  been  s^it  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them 
&e  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Domini- 
cans took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  the 
persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them  in 
proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be  held  .in 
perpetual  slaveiy,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of  this  frater- 
nity as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own  mission.*  The 
Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enormities  to 
iheir  full  extent,  opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Europe,  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his  decision  on  this 
novel  and  important  subject.  His  sentence  confers  honour 
on    his    memory.       He    declared    that    not    only    religion, 

*  Robertaon^s  America,  book  iii. 
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but  natare  herself,  cried  out  against  elayery.*  He  observed, 
with  equal  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the  only  mode  by 
irhich  civilization  and  regions  in^rovement  could  be  extended, 
was  by  the  adoption  of  nuld  and  equitable  measures  ;  and  he 
employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new  settlers, 
in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  authority.  On  this  occasion 
tiie  humane  and  inde&tigable  ecclesiastic,  BartoJonsneo  de  las 
Casas,  made  the  most  strenHOus  and  persevering  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppression ;  but  the 
errors  of  good  men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  haziness 
of  mankind  than  th&  crimes  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  expedient 
which  he  proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans 
by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  AMca,  has  given 
rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  trims^h  of  vir- 
tuous principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  rep^tance; 
and  the  course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indioate^ 
^bat  a  practice  b^«m  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  oaa  only  ter- 
minate in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  blood.^^ 

K,  however,  the- benefits  that  might  have  been  derived  inum 
the  great  events  before  referred  to  have  in  general  been  either 
neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the 
discoveries  made,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  tibe 
globe  which  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distinguished 
by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
excited  the  desire  of  examining  their  nature,  their  qualities,  or 
their  effects.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navigators  were 
actuated  was  the  desire  of  gain.     Gold  in  its  natural  state  was 

*  Fabron.  in  Yita  Leon.  X.  p.  227. 
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the  uniyersal  object  of  their  inquiry.  Where  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  other  articles  were  sought  for,  Mrhich  might  be  con- 
yerted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the  most  beautiful,  or  the 
most  surprising  productions  of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as 
they  might  be  converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  mer- 
chandise. The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  although  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  which  in  the  rise  of  learning 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject^  it  is  yet  probable  that 
the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  extending  beyond  the 
mere  object  of  common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  the 
works  d  Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover  tiiat  this  author 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem 
in  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
the  citron^  entitled,  "Be  Hortis  Hesperidum,"  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.^^  A  more  striking  indica- 
tion of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated 
on  these  subjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The  writings  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of 
the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  completed  by 
the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  and  published  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Besides  the  various  editions  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on 
that  work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  others, 
it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Oristoforo  Landino  of  Flo- 
rence, and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  The 
decided  propensity  which  now  appeared  towards  the  cultivation 
of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate  ;  and  the  singular 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those  of  their 
own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  commentaries  of  Pier-Andrea  Mattioli  on  the  six 
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books  of  Bioscorides  were  first  published,  that  the  science  of 
3otanj  began  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as 
a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  Still 
moro  recent  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of 
Paiillus  Joyius,  ''De  Fiscibus  Romanis,"  published  in  the 
year  1524,^*  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  trea- 
tises, we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
general  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando  ; 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important  task, 
and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  foundations, 
which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and  still  increasing 
superstructm-e  of  subsequent  times.^* 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Fetrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without 
pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.^^  It  may  indeed 
be  admitted  as  a  characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and 
scholastic  parodoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human 
faculties,  this  venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating 
eye,  the  relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply 
to  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts 
of  genuine  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Fontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as  illustrating- 
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the  science  of  politics  ;  whilst  others,  relating  to  indiyidaal 
conduct,  are  intended  to  de&ie  the  duties  of  private  life. 
Under  the  former  head  may  he  classed  his  treatise  ''De 
Principe/'  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calahria,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  define  and  exemplify  the  duties  and 
conduct  of  a  sovereign.  This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  hefore  the  treatise  of  Machiarelli,  under  the  same  title, 
and  on  the  same  suhject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  for 
the  sound  maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and 
the  noMe  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation. 
The  great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  that  in  the 
work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  most  important 
branch  of  morals,  whilst  in  that  of  Machiarelli  they  appear  to 
be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him  who  obtains  it. 
"He  who  wishes  to  govern  well,"  says  Pontano,  "should 
propose  to  himself  liberality  and  clemency  as  the  first  rules  of 
his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies  into 
friends,  and  even  recal  the  treacherous  to  fidelity.  The  latter 
will  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all  men,  who  will  venerate 
him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sovereign  they  render  him 
indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  aU, 
and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into  error."  ♦  *  *  *  *  «« It  is  not, 
however,  of  so  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  humane 
and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered 
as  their  opposites.  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin  of 
great  calamities.  Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  torments^ 
executions  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  often  truly  said, 

**  Ad  genenim  Oereris,  aiae  cnde  et  Tulnere  pMci 
Descendant  Reges,  et  aioea  morte  Tynnni.** 

Few  «re  the  trnnt-bomiddes  that  go 
'^  Unpieioed  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  belowj 

"What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or  less 
conducive  to  }n»  own  safety,  than,  instead  of  displaying  an 
example  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  severe  and  arrogant  ? 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of  crudty, 
and  both  of  them  are  bad   protectors  either  of  life  or  of 
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aniboritj."*  These  miudmB  he  eonfirms  by  num^oos  ex- 
amples from  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  shew  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work.  But  the 
steongest  instance  that  history  affords  of  the  truth  of  these 
maxims,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso  himself,  to 
wh(»n  they  were  so  ineffectually  addressed,  t 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  is  his  treatise  '*  De  Obedientia,"  in  ^ye  books  ; 
under  which  title  he  has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  ihe  system  of  moral  duty,  j:  In  the  commencement  of 
this  work  he  observes,  that  **  the  efforts  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  both  divine  and  human  law, 
are  chiefly  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  reascm,  and  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing loose,  and  wandering  without  a  guide."  Under  this  exten- 
sive idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief 
duties  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temperance  ; 
continually  intermixing  his  precepts  with  examples,  many  of 
which,  being  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  have  preserved 
a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary  anecdotes,  not  else- 
where to  be  found.  Besides  these  works,  Pontano  produced 
several  others  on  various  topics  connected  with  moral  conduct, 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner.  §  These  writings 
of  Pontano  display  great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience  ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered  to  exert  itself  in 
correcting  those  superfluities  with  which  his  works  sometimes 
abound,  he  would  have  merited  a  rank,  in  this  most  important 
department  of  science,  to  which  very  few  writers,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  could  justly  have  aspired.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  his  example  would  have  prepared  the 
way  to  a  fiirtiier  proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  he 
had  divested  them  of  the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had 
been  confined,  and  had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of 
practical  utility  ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the 
dissipationa  of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which 

•  Pontan.  Op.  i.  p.  91.  +  Vide  cmte,  chap.  iv. 

t  Fint  Publifihed  at  Naples,  1490,  in  a  well-printed  and  elegant  edition,  4to. 

§  Vide  cmUf  chap.  ii. 
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he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer  of  equal  industry,  or  of  equal 
merit.  The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  lUdian 
academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  to 
the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  ''  De  Officiis,"  instead  of  heing  considered  as 
a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  ohject  of  criticism 
and  of  reproof.* 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual  inter* 
course  by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is  the 
"  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  of  the  Coimt  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice  ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  of  so  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a 
scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  Leo  X., 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  bom  at  his  family  villa  of 
Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mautua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  family  of  that  name* 
Li  his  early  years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Latin  language  by  Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  himseli 
by  his  personal  accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary 
pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  Filippo  Beroaldo 
the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations.  His  principal 
favourites  were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  distinguished  writers  of  his  own  country  ;  among 
whom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  energy  and 
learning  of  Dante,  the  softness  and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  and 
the  facility  and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
of  Politiano.t 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  the  Tare,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione  to  leave 

•  Tinb.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  236.     f  Serassi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  10. 
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Milan,  he  resorted  to  his  relation,  Francesco,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  iJie  year  1503.  With  the  cotisent 
of  the  marquis,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  introduced,  bj  his  intimate  friend  and  relation,  Cesare 
Gonzaga,  to  Giddubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who 
had  been  called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  ''  Castiglione  entered  into  his  service, 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  t)f  Mantua,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Cesena,  which  place  was  then 
held  for  Caesar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
Imola,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
fall  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injury  in  his 
foot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some 
repose  ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  duchess,  and  from 
Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting,  and  not  less 
honourable,  by  difference  of  sex.*  In  the  tranquillity  which 
he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
occasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the  duchess.  In 
particular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de*  Medici, 
whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
his  ''  Cortegiano,"  the  sera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this 
period.  Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano 
had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  Castiglione  ;  but  political 
motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
Filippo  Strozzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family 
in  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  iheir  native  place,  t  Castiglione 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that 
learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  1508  ;  having^ 
represented  him  in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
particularly  in  the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be 

*  Vide  ante,  chap.  vii.  f  Serassi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  14. 
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inatalled  as  a  knight  of  the  gariet,  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  confenred  by  Henry  VII.^^ 

After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  snecessor,  Francesco-Maria  della  RoTere.  The 
assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprived  his  nephew  of  his  dignities 
and  estates,*  threw  the  court  of  Urbino  into  great  agitati<m 
and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to  that  was 
thought  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff.  On  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime,  the  duke 
was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.  The  various  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were  affcerwairds 
exchanged,  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of  Nuvellara,  about 
two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an  excellent  palace, 
good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself  so  perfectly  satis- 
fied, that  he  has  only  to  pray  that  God  would  give  him  a  dis- 
position contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL,  in  February,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Castiglione  was  despatched  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the 
holy  see  ;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of  Nuvdlara, 
and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects  of  taste.  He 
had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
former  friends ;  among  whom  were  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Filippo 
Ba*oaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaldeo,  and  Federigo  Fregoso, 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He 
maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  Michel-Agnolo,  with  RaffaeUo, 
and  with  the  many  other  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Rome ; 
nor  was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Raffaello  himself  was  frequently 
aocuBtomed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important  works.!     To 

*  Vide  ante,  duip.  viii.  i*  Serassi,  in  Vita  del  CaBtiglione,  p.  18. 
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thA  predHectiozi  of  an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an 
antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
wwkjB  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  also  busts, 
statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art. 
'  The  marriage  of  Castighone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the  Count  Quido  Torello,  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  B^itivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  at  Borne,  whilst  his  wife  remained  with  her 
friends  at  Mantua  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed  in  an  Ovidian 
epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wLEe,  which  not  only  dis- 
plays many  traits  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but  affords  a 
satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  he  might  justly  rank 
wi^  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.^^  The  death  of 
his  lady,  which  happened  in  child*bed,  whilst  he  was  stiU 
detained  at  Home  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  from  his 
relation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time 
inconsolable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate 
his  grief,  and  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem, 
conferred  on  him,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension  of  two 
himdred  gold  crowns. 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  Yl.,  soon  after  whose  arrival  at 
that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment YIl.,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  p<Hitiff,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents,  and  experience,  and  who 
had  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  to  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  March,  1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he 
expresses  it,  throughout  his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on 
his  arrival  at  Mackid,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
this  mission,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to 
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reconcile  the  differences  between  the  European  powers,  he  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  supreme 
pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  popei 
complaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.  This  produced  a  long 
justificatory  reply  from  Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates 
his  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfortu- 
nate event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but 
in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  pre> 
lates  to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  address 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  By  these  represen- 
tations he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded  prepossessions 
which  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him;  but  the  wound 
which  his  own  sensibility  had  received  from  these  imputations 
was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges  bf  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  re- 
venue, were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former  tranquillity; 
and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated 
his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the 
age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  wofds,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor  himself^ 
who,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew  of  Cas- 
tiglione, '^  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  the  age.*'**^ 

The  celebrated  **  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 
in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he 
might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it.  CastigUone  was, 
however,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first  edition 
being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of  Aldo  at 
Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  professes  only 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  peHect  courtier,  yet  it  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  subjects;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  quea- 
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tions  of  importance,  either  in  science  or  morals,  which  are  nbt 
therein  touched  upon  or  discussed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  hj  a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  by  the 
inculcation  of  true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of 
magnanimity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of 
decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times, 
by  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  con- 
fessedly not  uniformly  Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might 
be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  colloquial  composition.^^® 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels  and 
romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  as  human 
life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subjects,  they  may  per- 
haps, without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  true  their  end  is,  in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  this  nature 
which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  were  rather 
calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to  inculcate. 
The  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that  now  remains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
**  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"^"  of  which  numerous  copies  existed 
before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.  This  production 
is  wholly  different  from  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  which 
is  an  original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
liis  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Guenepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457  and  1461. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Decamerone/*  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar 
subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared  about  the 
year  1376;  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
**  Pecorone,"  in  1378;*  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salernitano, 
imder  the  title  of  "  Cento  Novelle,"  soon  after  the  year  1400.t 

*  Printed  at  Milan,  1558,  and  several  times  reprinted, 
t  Printed  at  Venice,  1510,  1531,  1541,  &c. 
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These  writers  were»  howeyer,  raiher  colleeton  of  siagnlar  inei- 
dents  and  extraordmaiT'  facts,  than  original  inrentwe  of  their 
own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  a  comparison  of  thnr 
namtiTes  with  the  historians  of  their  own  and  preoeding 
times.'"  In  the  year  1483,  GKovanni  Sahadino  d^li  Ari^iti 
of  Bologna  published  a  work  consisting  of  seventy  norels,  and 
entitled  *'  Porrettane,"  from  their  being  supposed  to  hare  been 
narrated  at  the  baths  of  that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  Brcole 
d'Este,  dnke  of  Ferrara.*  The  celebrity  of  these  productianB 
was,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  the  beginning  of  tibe  ensuing 
century,  by  the  writings  of  Matteo  Banddlo,  which  have  given 
him  a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second  only  to 
Bocoaceio  himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnnovo,in  the  district  of  Tortoma, 
and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  Yincenzio 
Band^o,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  he 
ako  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  inspect 
the  convents  of  his  order.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  at  the 
convent  of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Milan, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which  still 
remains,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  eminent 
persons  of  the  age^  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory  epistles 
prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having  early  enrolled  himself  in  the 
order  of  Dominicans  in  a  frutemity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply 
into  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  afiairs  of  the  times,  and 
aflter  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained  at  length  the 
bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France,  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  II. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in  frequent  journeys  and  public 
transactions,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical 
anecdotes  and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials 
for  his  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  as  occasion  «nd  inclination  concurred.  These  tales,  of 
which  three  large  volumes  were  collected  and  published  by  him 
after  he  had  obtained  his  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  of 

*  The  iBnt  edition,  in  folio,  1483,  is  eztremelj  rare. 
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"Le  Noyelle  del  Bandello/'*  bear  the  peculiar  character  which 
in  general  distingoishes  the  literary  productions  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  re- 
markable for  the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  ibr  the  natural 
aknplicity  with  which  they  are  rdated.  Some  of  the  Uterary 
Idstorians  of  Italy  have  endeayoured  to  extenuate  that  want 
of  deeomm  in  ^ese  writings,  which  they  cannot  entirely 
defend,  whilst  others  haye  congratulated  themselves,  that  the 
appearance  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a  period,  did 
not  afford  the  reformers  those  advantages  which  they  might 
hare  obtained,  had  they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.t  In  point  of  composition,  these  novels,  although  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  are  written  with  a  degree  of 
viTaeity  and  nature  which  seldom  fails  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  which,  combined  with  die  singularity  of  the  incidents,  will 
probaUy  secure  a  durable,  although  not  a  very  honourable 
reputation  to  the  author.  X 

Whilst  Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his  works, 
the  precincts  of  literature  were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
author  yet  more  disgraceMly  notorious,  the  unprincipled  and 
lieentiGus  Pietro  Arelino.  W^e  it  the  object  of  the  present 
pages  to  collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might  confer  honour 
on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  well  be  omitted,  but 
iSkB  depravity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry 
lAian  their  excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be  denominated 
die  triumph  of  dfrontery.  His  birth  was  illegitimate.  The 
little  learning  which  he  possessed  was  obtained  from  the  books 
which  in  his  eariy  years  it  was  his  business  to  bind.^^'  He 
was  driven  from  his  native  city  of  Arezzo,  for  having  been  the 
author  of  a  satirical  -  sonnet,  and  having  afterwards  found 
a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave  a  further  specimen  of  his 
indecorum,  by  an  alteration  made  by  him  in  a  picture  on  a 
sacred  subject.  An  early  confidence  in  his  own  talents  in- 
duced hsm  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  foot, 

*  Printed  at  Luoca,  in  1554,  in  4to;  the  fonrtli  Tolnme  at  Lyons,  1574, 
8vo.  They  have  since  been  seyeial  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  London, 
1740,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

+  Mazzuch.  vol.iii.  p.  204.    Tirah.  vol.  vii.  par. iii. p.  93. 

i  But  see  the  observations  of  Count  Bossi  for  much  additional  information 
respecting  this  author. 
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and  without  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he  wore. 
Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  eminent  merchant  Agostino 
Chigi,  he  was  dismissed  on  accomit  of  haying  been  detected  in 
a  theft.  He  then  became  a  domestic  of  ,tiie  cardinal  di  S. 
Giovanni,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the 
Vatican  mider  Julius  II.,  by  whose  orders  he  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  expeUed  from  the  court.  On  an  excursion  which 
he  made  into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  con^atemity  of 
monks.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  foimd  the  pontifical 
chair  filled  by  Leo  X.,  who,  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  liberally 
dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and  on  many  who*did  not^  deserve  it ; 
and  Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
received  from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who,  on  his  becoming 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  continued  his 
favour  to  Aretino.  These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  ;*  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  and 
an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he 
complained,  long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that, 
in  return  for  all  his  services,  they  had  only  repaid  him  with 
cruelties  and  injuries.  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  in- 
decent set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved 
by  Marc-Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished 
Italian  verses,'^*  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  nere, 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  unconunon  degree,  and  who 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a  wound 
from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  times.^'^ 
From  this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved 
not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom, 

*  In  one  of  his  letters,  toI.  iii.  fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges  to  have  received, 
ddUa  tantQ  memoria  di  Leone  da/nari  in  real  eomma.    Mazz..m  Yita,  p.  1 9. 
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and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious 
subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  his  other  productions. 
It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point 
of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tions which  Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond 
example ;  and  by  his  unblushing  efi^ntery  and  the  artful  inter- 
mixture of  censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  con- 
tribution almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  bim  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,"* 
and  the  emperor  Charles  Y .  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.  The .  distinctions 
which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from 
Julhis  III.,  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The  present  of  a 
thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nomi- 
nating him  a  Gav(diere  of  the  order  of  S.  PietrOy  to  which  dig- 
nity was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.  These  favours  and 
distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and 
chief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of  being 
created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception  of  which  honour  he  had 
actually  begun  to  make  preparations.*  He  assumed  the  titles 
of 'J7  Divino,  and  II  Flagelh  cfo'  Prindpi,  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him 

*  Mazzuch.    Vita  dell*  Aretino,  p.  70.    He  afterwards  boasted  that  be  bad 
refdsed  the  cardinalate.    Lettere,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 

VOL.  IL  T 
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their  tribute.  Eyen  his  mother  and  his  daughter  were  repr»* 
sented  in  medals  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  His  portrait 
was  frequently  painted  bj  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  and  par* 
ticularly  by  the  celebrated  Titiano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habito 
of  intimacy ;  insomuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  thai, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded 
his  claims  to  public  favour  merely  on  his  literary  talents,  ever 
obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  were 
lavished  on  thb  illiterate  pretender. 

Gkeat,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  they  were  not 
enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  considerable  deductions,  and  &»- 
quent  mortifications  and  disgrace.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  those 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion  owed  his  escape 
<»ily  to  the  interference  of  his  Mend  Ferraguto  di  Lazzara.  He 
also  fnet  wilh  a  firm  opponent  in  the  respectable  and  learned 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona  and  apostolic  datary, 
who  used  all  his  efibrts  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  shameless 
impostor.  A  slill  more  formidable  adversary  appeared  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  in  Aclulle  della  Vdta,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bologna,  then  resident  in  Rome,  on  whom  Aretino 
had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  five 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  mortal.  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon,  written  by  Aretino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguiished  commander  Pietro 
Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  1542,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists 
the  fortress  of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  repeated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assassi- 
nated even  in  his  bed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under 
great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian 
territories.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  wh<»n  he  had 
lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house 
under  tiie  pretext  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair 
as  if  for  that  puipose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils,  the 
painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified  libeller  cried  out  for  mercy, 
when  Tintoretto  said  with  great  gravity.  Compose  yourself 
wkiUi  I  take  meaeure  of  you,  and  moving  the  direction  of  the 
pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added^  I  find  you  are  just' 
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the  length  of  two  pistols  and  a  half.  Aretino  understood  the 
leBSon,  and  from  this  time  ayowed  himsdf  the  painter's  warmesl 
ftiend.*  On  another  ooeasion  he  inonrred  the  resentment  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating 
that  he  had  detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his 
sovereign  as  a  -present  to  Aretino  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassador  is  said  to  have  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack 
him  with  cudgels,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.^^^  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Aretino  experi- 
enced on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  accoimt 
Boecalini  has  humorously  called  him  "  the  loadstone  of  clubs 
and  daggers  ; "  adding,  **  that  those  persons  who  were  as  ready 
of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
manner  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he  was 
streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  efiOrontery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary  adversaries,  who  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medals 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  himself,  others 
were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resemblance  on  one  side,  and 
(m  the  other  a  most  indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his 
character  and  writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Volta  in  Home,  Girolamo  Casio,  a 
cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet  of  exultation,  and  on  his 
recovery  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement.  The 
enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiberti  was  seconded  by  the  keen 
satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office  as 
datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  ;t  but  the  most  invet^rate  enemy 
of  Aretino,  was  Nicol6  Franco,  who,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  his  assistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
became  at  length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him 
in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in 
learning  and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his 
house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume 

*  Ridolfi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Yeneziani,  par.  ii.  p.  58. 

i*  This  production  is  a  masteipiece  in  its  way.  Vide  Opere  Burleiche  de 
Bern],  yol.  il.  112. 
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of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some  passages  in  which  he  had 
before  spoken  of  him  with  great  approbation,  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued 
to  pour  forth  against  him,  until  he  had  completed  a  volume. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent. '^^  Other  persons  of 
much  more  respectable  character  also  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino ;  and  if  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the 
other  he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  human  race.^^* 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life« 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  com- 
mitted  by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was 
suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head 
which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however  extraordinary, 
is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli ;  who 
further  informs  us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful 
evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

*'  Guardatemi  da  topi,  or  che  son  unto.*' 
Greased  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations,  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  in  Venice. 

^  Qui  giace  I'Aretin,  poeta  Tosco, 

Che  disse  mal  d^ognun,  fuorche  di  Dio, 
Scusandosi  col  dir,  Non  lo  conosco*** 
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Vicisntudes  and  final  establishment  of  the  LaurenUan  Library — Leo  X.  in- 
creases the  Library  of  the  Vatican — Custodi,  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican 
Library — Lorenzo  Parmenio — Fausto  Sabeo — Learned  Librarians  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami — Filippo 
Beroaldo— Zanobio  Acciaiuoli — Girolamo  Aleandro — Other  Libraries  in 
Rome — Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — Nicol5  Machiayelli — His  History 
of  Florence — Estimate  of  his  political  writings — Filippo  de'  Nerli — Jacopo 
Nardi — Francesco  Guicciardini — His  History  of  Italy — PaulIoGiovio — His 
historical  works — Miscellaneous  writers — Pierio  Valeriano — Celio  Calcagnini 
— Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi. 

£t  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for 
collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and 
compressing  "  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  library.  Few  persons  have  experienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  ca];jiinal,  he  had  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ancestors,  and  had 
transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.*  Unwilling,  how- 
ever/ to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure,  he 
had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought  proper  to 
unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  had 
intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Yarino  Camerti ;  intend- 
ing again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  as  to  the  place  of  its  final 
destination.  This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cardinal  Giidio  de'  Medici,  who,  before  he  attained 
the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged  the  great  artist  Michel- 
Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice 

*  Vide  antCf  chap.  zi.  The  sum  paid  hy  the  cardinal  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Marco  was  2652  ducats. 
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near  the  cliurcli  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at '  Florence,  where  these 
inestimable  treasures  were  afterwards  deposited  f^  and  where, 
with  considerable  additions  from  subsequent  benefactors,  they 
yet  remain,  forming  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  oriental,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  writers,  now  denomi- 
nated the  ''  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentiana."^^ 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the 
most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  exceUent  and  learned 
sovereign,  Nicholas  Y.,  and  greatly  increased  by  succeeding 
pontiffs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice,  erected  for 
that  purpose  by  Siztus  lY.,  and  was  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The 
envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  affairs  of  state  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
men  of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  and  bar- 
barous countries  for  the  sde  purpose  of  discovering  and  rescuing 
these  works  from  destruction.^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate 
to  render  his  high  ofiSce  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  by  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de 
Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Gothland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works^ 
and  particularly  historical  compositicms.  This  envoy  was  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns 
through  ^hose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating 
them  to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pmisuit.^^ 

With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to  Yeniee  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  he  :^umished  with  letters  to  the  doge 
Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  Efforts  so  persevering 
could  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  the  Yatican  library,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by  many  yiduable  works» 
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whicb  withont  his  yigilance  and  liberality  would  probably  bare 
been  lost  to  tbe  world.* 

On  bis  attaining  tbe  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  tbe 
office  of  Custode,  or  keeper  of  tbe  Vatican  Hbrary,  intrusted 
to  Lorenzo  Pannenio,  wbo  bad  been  appointed  by  Julius  II.  in 
tbe  year  1511»  probably  as  a  reward  for  tbe  various  producticms 
in  Latin  verse,  in  wbicb  be  bas  celebrated  tbe  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  bis  patron.^  Altbougb  Pannenio  survived  until 
tbe  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  tbat  Leo  X.  conferred  tbe  office 
of  Gustode  on  Fausto  Sabeo,  of  Brescia,  but  wbetber  as  a 
coadjutor  witb  Pannenio,  or  as  bis  successor,  and  at  wbat  pre- 
cise period,  bas  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.^  Before  bis 
nomination  to  tbis  trust,  wbicb  be  is  said  to  bave  bold  imder 
six  succeeding  pontifis,  Sabeo  bad  been  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears 
from  several  of  bis  Latin  epigrams  ;  a  collection  of  wbicb  was 
publisbed  at  Rome  in  tbe  year  1556.t  In  some  of  tbese  be 
boasts  of  tbe  important  services  wbicb  be  bad  rendered  to  tbe 
pontiff,  and  complains  tbat  bis  remuneration  bad  not  been 
equal  to  bis  merits.  After  tbe  deatb  of  Leo  X.  be  addressed 
a  sbort  poem  to  Clement  YII.,  in  wbicb  be  bestows  on  Leo 
ibe  appeUations  of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and 
laments  bis  deatb  witb  apparent  sincerity,  altbougb  at  tbe  same 
time  be  positively  asserts  tbat  be  never  received  any  reward 
for  all  bis  services  ;  an  assertion  wbicb  would  be  better  entitled 
to  credit,  if  Sabeo  bad  not  indulged  bimself  in  similar  com- 
plaints against  all  tbe  pontiffs,  by  wbose  favour  be  continued 
in  tbat  office,  wbicb  bad  been  first  conferred  upon  bim  by  tbe 
liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  tbe  year  1527,  wben  tbe  city  of  Rome  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  tbe  banditti  under  tbe  duke  of  Bourbon,'^  tbe 
Vatican  library  partook  of  tbe  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
tbe  valuable  works  tbere  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  tbe  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  Tbe 
bumiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  wbicb  Clement  VIL 
was  reduced  by  tbis  unexpected  event,  prevented  bim  from 

*  Of  the  efforts  made  in  Italy  at  this  period  for  collecting  books  and  MSS. 
see  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  90.* 

i*  **  Epigrammatum,  Libri  Y.  ad  Henricum  Regem  Oalliffi.  I.  De  Diis 
II.  De  Heroibus.     III.  Pe  Amicis.     lY.  De  Amoribus.    Y.  De  Miscellaneis 
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paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury,  wliich  from  his  well- 
known  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  there  is 
reason  to  Delieve  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Ougtode,  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  collection^ 
which  he  conceiyed  might  he  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  Terse.  In  this  piece 
he  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican  library  imder  the  character  of 
a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.*  These 
remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  during 
this  turbulent  period :  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its 
misfortunes,  and  to  recoyer  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  Custode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  library 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  BibHotecario,  or  librarian  ;^^ 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank,  or  £stinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.'^  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  this  office  was 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Julius  II.  to  succeed  Giuliano  di  Yolterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa, 
in  the  year  151 0.  This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
A  noble  family  of  Yolterra,  where  in  the  commotions  which 
took  place  in  the  year  I472,t  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the 
43urviving  members  of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso, 
then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Being  there  received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity.^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  YI. 
he  was  nominated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495  he 
was  sent  as  papal  nimcio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but 

*  Quirini,  Spec.  lit  Briz.  p.  173.        f  Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de  Med. 
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also  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of 
Inghirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck  an  im- 
perial diploma,  h j  which,  after  enumerating  his  various  accom- 
pHshments,  and  particularly  his  exceUence  in  poetiy  and  Latin 
literature,  he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate, 
and  <!onceded  to  him  the  privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by 
Julius  II.,  who,  besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
conferred  on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  w;hich  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave 
on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff, 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^  To  this  unfortunate  event, 
it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  reached 
the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works. 
Among  these,  his  surviving  friend  Giano  Parrhasio  has  enume- 
rated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks 
on  the  comedies  of  Plautus  ;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his 
death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed 
and  lost.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  additions  to  the  "  Aulularia  "  of  Plautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.  For  that  cele- 
brity, of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his  writings, 
he  has,  however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.* 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo,  usuaUy 
called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
£rom  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  nephewf  and 
pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  he 

*  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xxiii. 
f  Lancellotti  Vita  di  Ang.  Colooci,  p.  52. 
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made  such  an  early  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  that  in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  puhlic  professor  of  polite 
literature  in  the  university  of  his  natiye  place.  Having  after- 
wards chosen  the  city  of  Rome  as  his  residence,  he  there 
attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
who  received  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  pci- 
vate  secretary.*  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate, 
Beroaldo  was. nominated  proposto^  or  piincipal  of  the  Roman 
academy,  f  which  office  he  prohahly  relinquished  on  accepting 
that  of  lihrarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical  talents  his 
edition  of  Tacitus,  hefore  particularly  noticed,  afibrds  a  favoiu*- 
ahle  specimen  ;  hut  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminently  distin- 
guished among  his  countrymen  hy  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry ; 
and  his  three  hooks  of  odes,  first  puhlished  hy  him  in  the  year 
1530,  were  received  with  such  applause,  particularly  hy  the 
French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  six  tran^ators  in 
that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celehrated  Clement  Marot.:|: 
From  a  poem  of  Marc- Antonio  Flaminio  addressed  to  Beroaldo, 
it  appears  that  he  had  also  undertaken  an  historical  work  on  the 
events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Beroaldo  also  appears  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  celehrated  Roman  courtesan'  Imperia,  and  is  said 
to  have  heen  jealous  of  the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to 
her  favour.^^  The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have  heen  occasioned  hy 
some  vexations,  which  he  experienced  from  the  pontiff  in  his 
office  as  lihrarian  ;  §  hut  the  authority  of  Yaleriano  and  his 
copyists  is  not  implicitly  to  he  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bemho  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which 
explicitly  asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

The  office  of  lihrarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  soon  afterwards  coniBerred 
by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Acciajuoli,  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  m«a. 
Zanobio  was  bom  in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  while  yet  an 

*  Valerian,  de  Lit.  infel.  p.  41.     i*  Mazzucb.  toL  iv.  p.  1018. 
:|^  Mazzuch  vol.  iv.  p.  1020.  §  Valerian  de  Literal,  infel.  p.  41. 
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infimt,  been  banished  with  his  relations,  he  was  recalled  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  his  directions  with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
cesco de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  related.  Henee 
he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino,  and  other 
eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  favour  and  friendship  he 
conciliated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquirements.  After  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
commotions  which  agitated  his  native  place,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  a  monastic  life,  received  from  the  famous  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494,  the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 
For  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Medici,  and  in  that  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he 
selected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  design 
of  translating  them  into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Zanobio  hastened  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
roUed  him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him  an 
honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Silvestro. 
A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at  Naples,  in  the 
year  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he  afterwards  published 
and  inscribed  to  the  cardmal  of  Aragon.  Upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  public 
documents  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls, 
and  instrmnents,  of  which  he  formed  an  exact  index,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  order  of  the  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castie  of 
S.  Angelo.t  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unwearied  industry 
of  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  en- 
joy his  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
1519.  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended 

*  Mazzuch.  Sciittori  d^Italia,  vol.  i.p.  51. 
t  Hont&ucon,  «Biblioth.  BibUoth.  MSS.*'  p.  202. 
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to  his  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  moments.  Among  his 
remaining  works  is  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.*  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo 
X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several  other 
translations  from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  mentioned  with  great 
applause.  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X., 
inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian  hill.  In  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  are  also  preserved  a  few 
lines  in  the  band-writing  of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  name 
of  his  family  with  the  appellations  of  his  high  dignity. 

AcciajuoH  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by  Giro- 
lamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from  the 
duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial  diet,  to 
oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already  been 
given  ;t  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  some  further  particulars  cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were 
we  to  rely  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of 
Jewish  origin ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  charac- 
ters given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  religious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  \. 
Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro,  a  physician 
at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced 
his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.'^  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  repaired  to 
yenice,'where  he  received  instructions  from  Benedetto  Brug- 
nolo,  and  afterwards  from  Petronello  di  Rimini.  A  long  and 
dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place. 

*  Printed  in  4to,  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  jear. 
f  Vide  ante,  chap.  six.  X  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  125. 
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On  his  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  Pordenone, 
where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient 
authors,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  before  a  nmnerous 
train  of  auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro 
again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged  Domenico  Plorio^ 
the  public  instructor  of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead. 
After  having  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his 
reputation  reached  the  Roman  court,  and  Alexander  VI.  de- 
termined to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appoint  him  secretary  to 
his  son  Csesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501, 
Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo 
Leonino,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that 
Aleandro  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  talents  for  public 
affairs  than  for  his  learning,  directed  hun  to  repair  to  Hungary 
as  his  envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1502  ;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
detained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The  death 
of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was  freed 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  fresh 
ardour  to  his  studies.^^  Such  was  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acqiiired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 
Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  hun  his  edition  of  the  Hiad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this  honour, 
that  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  a  compliment  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age.^^  At  Venice,  Aleandro 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  ;  and  these  two 
eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  the 
printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldo,  where  Ale- 
andro assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  a  more  full  and  correct 
edition  of  his  **  Adagia "  from  the  Aldine  press.*  In  the 
contests  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ;  but  although 

*  The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  was  very  defective ;  that  of  Aldo,  1508, 
is  veiy  correct 
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they  attacked  each  other  with  sufficient  asperity,  Erasmus 
always  candidly  acknowledged  the  great  talents  and  uncommon 
learning  of  his  former  Mend. 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris  hy  Louis  XXL, 
to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  uniyersity  of  that  city.  His 
exertions  there  met  with  the  highest  applause,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector  of  that  famous  seminary, 
contrary  to  the  express  tenor  of  its  statutes,  which  were 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  so  extraordinary  a  sdiolar.  Afber 
residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by 
his  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  d^er- 
ent  parts  of  France,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language  at  Orieans,  Blois,  and  other  places.  At  length  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Liege,  where  the  prin€e4}ish<^  of 
that  city,  Everard  della  Marca,  nominated  him  a  canon  of  hia 
cathedral,  and  appointed  him  chancellor  of  his  diocese  ;  em*, 
ployments  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Aleandro  from, 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  to 
do  there  for  two  years  with  distinguished  success.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  his 
patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and 
who  conceived  that  he  might  avail  hmiself  of  the  talents  of 
Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  reception  which  the 
learned  envoy  experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  pontiff  confessed  that  he  had  never 
before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  the  prince^bishop 
would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service  and  enter  into  that  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  bishop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a 
request  which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success.  Aleandro 
was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest  trust ;  and  in  the  year 

1519,  was  nominated,  by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  former  patron  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
he  continued^  his  exertions,  as  well  at  Rome  as  on  his  mission 
into  Germany,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince- 
bishop  his  long  expected  dignity.* 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the  year 

1520,  his  conduct  drew  down-upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse, 

Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
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iH)t  only  of  the  more  earnest  refonners,  but  of  his  former  friend, 
Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  yiolence  of  his  zeal  with  great 
asperity.*  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Aleandro  rose  to  high 
dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement  VII.  he  was  nominated 
andibishop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria,  and  was  appointed  apostolic 
mmcio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  attended  in  that  capacity  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  He  there  met  with  a  disaster  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  monarch  ;  having  been  made  prisoner  by 
the.  Spaniards  ;  and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
ruisom.'^  After  baring  performed  several  other  important 
^nbassies,  and  taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year 
1538,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which 
occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Agostino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ohissano,  in  the 
island  of  Oandia.  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  in- 
forms us  was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use 
of  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,^^'  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted hb  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of  'his  age.  In  this  case  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
of  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Greek 
epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed  for  himself  a  short  time 
before  his  death.^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged  learning, 
great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was  compiled  by 
six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  was  in 
correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding 
some  words  omitted  in  former  collections.  In  the  same 
year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  of  which 
he  also  made  a  compendium.  His  treatise,  ''De  Ooncilio 
habendo,*'  consisting  of  foiur  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of 

*  Mazzuchelli  vol.  i.  p.  415  (note  51). 
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great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Erasmus  belieTed  Aleandro  to  have  heen  the  author  of  the 
oration  published  under  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  as 
an  answer  to  his  "  Ciceronianus/'  in  the  year  1531,  and  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  his  various  important  avocations  and  active  life  ;  but  Jovius 
informs  us,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
imable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  Yaleriano, 
whilst  he  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  haa 
in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  him  with  obscurity.*  A  few  of 
iAie  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in 
various  coUections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  ''Ad  Jolium  et 
NesBram,"  are  considered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  their  author. 

The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  precious  remains  of 
ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  distin- 
guished prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
coUections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed^  a  very 
considerable  library,  which*  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro 
had  been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Bome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  coUec- 
tion,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cu^inal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  tbe  regular 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardinal 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  imUl  nearly  the 
end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunately 

Ad  Hieronymuin  Aleandmm,  ne  ait  in  icriptis  tantos  obiciiiitatit  amator. 
Carm.  lUiutr.  Poet.  Ital.  voL  z.  p.  213. 
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destroyed  by  fire.*  Equally  extenBiye  and  equaUy  unfortunate 
was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  After  baying  escaped 
from  tbe  sacnlegions  hands  of  the  barbarians  during  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti  in 
France  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  it  was  discovered  that 
the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were 
either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti 
never  heard  of  them  more.  The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  provengal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  weU  acquainted. 
He  possessed  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense  expense.  Many 
of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  library  of  Urbino^ 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of 
Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  immense  coUection.-^ 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  had  burst  the  barrier 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  begun  to  examine 
with  gr^at  industry  the  transactions  of  former  times,  and  to 
record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity;  of  this,- 
the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of 
Florence  by  Poggio  Bracciolini,*  that  of  Venice  by  Marc- Antonio 
Cocchi,  called  SabeUicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Oorio, 
may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs.  The  important  transac 
tions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  great  events  had  excited,  now  called  forth 
more  distinguished  talents;  and  the  historical  and  political 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciardini, 
have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  minuteness  the 
events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  havp  frequently, 
furnished  us  with  such  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as 
have  been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences  and  to 
future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 

*  Tinb.  vol.  vii.  pw.  i.  p.  208. 
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acoauni  Iim  abeafy  been  gircB  in  the  eoone  of  the  pMeent 
insk.^  Tliat  he  was  a  man  of  talents  is  i^paient,  not  only 
fiom  hifl  initingSy  but  from  the  important  oflioee  irbieb  be  filled; 
having  been  fw  some  yean  secretary  to  the  repnblicy  and  fre- 
quently despatched  on  embasues  to  foreign  powers.  Whether 
prompted  by  the  lore  of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  fiM^ony  he 
dispUyed  a  restless  and  torbuLoit  disposition,  whieh  not  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities^  but  frequently 
endangered  his  penonal  safety.  Besides  his  having  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and  Boseoli,  in  eonsequenoe  of 
which  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  winch 
he  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X.,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from  Florence;  in 
which  hu  associates  were,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  Buondel* 
monte,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the 
Bneellai.  That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diffi> 
CEulties  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works;  and  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1527,  acknowledges  that  he  died  ineztrame 
poverty. 

The  prose  writings  of  Id^hiavelli  oonsisi  of  his  History  of 
Florence  in  eight  books,  his  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  "  II  Principe,"  or,  '*  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.  His  History,  which  comin^ends  the  transactions  of 
the  Fl(nrentine  state,  firom  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorons,  concise,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of 
frtct,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
advantage.*^  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  nnich  more 
oonspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,  which  have  indeed,  in  the 
gen^^  estimation,  entitied  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
writers  aa  tiiese  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have 
regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatised  his  memory  witii  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets.    To  reconcile  these  discordant  opinions  is 

*  TIrab.  Tol.  vii.  ptr.  i.  p  617* 
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;  and  it  jobj,  iheseiore,  not  be  thougbt  a  siq»erfluouB 
taaky  to  endeayonr  impartially  to  aacertain  in  what  estiiaation 
luB  political  inritingB  ought  io  be  held. 

On  this  sabjeet  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  no  one  haa 
hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  defend,  in  their  full  extent, 
the  baneful  maxims  advanced  by  MachiareUi,  particularly  in  his 
treatise  entitled  ^  U  Principe."  *'  K  it  be  cMitended,"  says 
one  of  his  wannest  apologists,  '*  that  this  work  is,  £t  for  the 
perusal  of  all  soverdgns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can. 
neither  be  defended  nmr  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought 
possible,"  ccmtinttes  he,  *'  that  Machiavelli,  who  was  bom  under 
a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  seeretarieB,  who 
performed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his  con* 
versation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and  of 
Cassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design  f "  Hence  it  haa 
frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  suggest  wise  and  fiathf ul  counsels,  but  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign  must  neces- 
sarily pursue,  in  order  to  support  his  authority.  *'  It  was  the 
intention  of  MachiaveUi,"  says  another  encomiast,/'  to  describe 
a  destructiTe  tyrant ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium 
against  him  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  projects."*  '*  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Machiavelli,"  says  Lord  Baeon,  "and  to 
similar  writers,  who  have  openly,  and  without  dissimulation, 
shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to  do,  not  what  they  ought 
to  do."t  The  validity  of  these  and  similar  apologies  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of 
conduct  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essentially 
depends,  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and 
Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much  i^parent  sincerity  in 
his  political  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor  have 
the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed  that  in  his 
treatise  '*  U  Principe  "  he  meant  only  to  instigate  his  patron 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either 
on  his  moral  or  intellectual  character.     If,  indeed,  this  were 

«  Gasp.  Schioppii/PflBdia  Politices.  19.  Elog.  Tofc  vol,  iii.  p.  90. 
i*  De  Augm.  Sclent,  lib.  vii. 
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hiB  real  intention^  we  might  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  cardinal  Pole»  that  the  writings  of  Machiavelli  were  traced 
by  the  finger  of  the  devil.  But  supposing  the  purpose  of  Ma- 
chiayelli  to  have  been  commendable,  can  there  be  a  greater 
solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a  person  to 
tyrannise  over  a  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects  and 
faithless  to  the  rest  of  tiie  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting 
a  general,  odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression  ;  and 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it 
a  dubious  remedy  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  release  this 
author  from  an  accusation  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solely 
to  the  over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certainly 
admit,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulgation  of  them. 
Many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his  ''  Principe  " 
are  also  to  be  found  in  his  ''  Discorsi,"  where  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  and  in  the 
latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work  was  recommended  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  and  usefid 
performance.*  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor 
Clement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on  his  writings,  and  the 
latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history,  which. 
Machiavelli  wrote  at  Ms  request,  but  granted  the  Roman  printer^ 
Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for  tibe  publication  of  all  the 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  which  the  "Principe "  is  particu- 
lary  mentioned.! 

'  Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  how  are  his 
merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man  ;  but 
not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  elevate  his  views 
to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  morality  are  inseparably 
united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then  most  unfor- 

*  Poll  Op.  torn.  Tii.  p.  264,  Bandin.  Mon.  ined.  p.  37. 
f  For  much  additional  and  accurate  infonnation  rei^iectiiig  MachiaTelli,  see 
Count  Bossi,  in  Ital.  £d.  toI.  x.  pp.  101, 106.* 
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tunate  when  it  is  crowned  with  success.  To  ohtain  a  political 
end  by  the  violation  of  public  faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires 
no  great  talents,  but  which 'will  not  bear  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the  operator  himself 
is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like 
Machiavelli,  have  examined  human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national  con- 
cerns. It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source, 
and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events 
can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  roles  of  future  conduct.  To 
recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which,  without 
proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly 
dar^erous.  Such  is  tibe  variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no 
two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and 
on  that  account  experience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a 
fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past 
ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them,  without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still 
more  so.  With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove 
no  less  instructive  than  his  excellences.^^ 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general  trans- 
actions of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator.  Filippo  de'  Nerli  is 
restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal  concerns.  The  family 
of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were  no  less 
distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accom- 
plished statesmen.  The  marriage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had 
twice  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  productive  of  ^re 
sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jacopo  and 
Francesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  church.  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a 
noble  monument  of  their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in 
publishing  at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings 
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of  Homer,  printed  at  Floivnee  in  the  year  1488  ;  a  work  which 
confers  honour  not  only  on  its  patrons  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
sdioUrs  who  superintended  ^e  printing,  but  on  the  age  and 
country  in  which  it  was  produced.*  This  great  work  was 
inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Fiero  de  Medici,  tiie  elder 
brother  of  Leo  X.,  in  a  Latin  address,  in  which  he  explains  the 
motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adopted  for  carrying 
it  into  efiect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  bro- 
thers, supported  the  rank  of  his  family  on  many  public  occa- 
sions, and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  appointed 
by  the  state  of  Elc»ence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  devaiion 
to  the  pontificate.  Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superint^ided 
by  Benedetto,  called  II  FiloloffOf  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Crinitus.^  In  his 
youth  he  frequented  ^be  gardens  of  the  Ruoellai,  where  he  fonned 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence, 
and  in  particular  with  MaddaTelli,  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
''Oapitolo  deil'  Occasione."  But  whilst  his  eariy  associatea 
warmly  opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  FiH^o 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  £ne- 
quendy  employed  by  them  in  important  services,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  absidute  government  under  Cosmo  I.  finalfy 
terminated  the  contest.  After  this  event  he  obtained  in  an 
eminent,  d^;ree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  suc- 
cessively intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  sevecal  of  the 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  q^loidid  embassy  to 
congratolate  die  p<mtiff,  who  on  Ihat  occasion  eonferred  on  him 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.  He  had  mar- 
ried, in  the  year  1509,  CaterinEa,  the  daughter  of  Jaeopo  Sal- 
viati,  by  his  wife  Luereda,  the  asbsr  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until 
tiie  year  1556,  leaving  at  hisdea^  a  numeroos  offspring.  His 
**  Commentaries"  comprise  a  wdl-amnged  and  useM  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  Btate,t  writtm  in  the 
style  of  a  penMm  conversant  vrith  public  affairs,  and  not  witii  the 


*  This  editwn  vai  owefully  cerrected,  and  the  primtiiig  mpeiiatended  ligr 
the  leaned  Demetrhu  Ghalcondylefl.    See  Haittaize,  An.  Typ.  torn.  i.  p.  49. 

t  Pnbliabed  in  1728,  bj  Ihe  Car.  Settimaiii,  to  whom  we  am  also  indebled 
Ibr  Hm  woiki  of  Segw  and  of  Taiehi. 
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laboured  eloquence  of  a  professed  antlior.  That  ihey  manifeat 
a  decided  partiality  to  the  family  of  the  Medici  has  been  con- 
sidered as  their  chief  excellence  by  the  apdogists  of  an  abso- 
lute government  in  subsequent  times  ;*  but,  however  merito- 
nous  tiie  purpose  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work 
syowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular  object  can  never  be 
perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evi- 
denoe  for  the  facts  which  it  records. 

To  tiie  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete  con- 
trast. Nerli  enjoyed  a  long  series  of  honours  and  prosperity; 
Nardi  was  a  fiigitive  and  an  exile.  The  former  avaHed  himself 
of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself 
in  authority  and  importance  ;  the  latter  was  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile 
to  that  £B.mily,  as  the  "  Commentaries*'  of  Nerli  are  favourable. 
The  birth  of  Nan£,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noble 
£unily  at  Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year  1476,  and  although 
the  time  of  his  death  be  not  precisely  known.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable iliat  he  lived  beyond  his  ei^tieth  year.  In  his  early 
]«ogress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  employments  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  His  History  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but,  like  that 
<xf  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an 
impartial  judgm^it  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  period.!  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  be^i  several  times 
reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the 
ancient  authors  in  the  Italian  language.  (  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
ting^shed  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated 
•commander,  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini,  he  has  shown  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
military  concerns.  §  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  "  L*Amicizia»" 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  referred  to^ 

*  Elog.  Toscani,  yol.ii.  p.  319. 

+  Nardi  Hist,  di  Fiorenza,  lione,  1580, 4to. 

t  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  280.        §  Printed  at  Floxenoe,  1597,  4to. 
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as  having  some  preiensioiis,  from  its  mtrodactoiy  lines,  to  be 
considered  as  having  given  the  first  example  of  the  vent  sdolHf 
or  Italian  blank  verse.^ 

^  The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Nardi, 
must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  more  genend  history  of  the  immortal  Guicciardini ;  a  work 
which  professes  to  record  only  the  events  of  Italy,  but  which, 
in  fact,  comprehends  those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe, 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who, 
although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  ancestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenlji 
centuiy.*  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Francesco  Tomaso,  the  latter  of  which 
appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.  After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native 
place.  He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy  which  had  been 
transferred  frt)m  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ; 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  he 
gained  great  credit.  '  The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  employed  by  the  republic,  was  that  of  ambassador  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.  On  this  mission,  which 
in  respect  to  his  well-known  talents  was  intrusted  to  him 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  state  he  was  absent  about  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several  rich 
pieces  of  silver  plate. f  When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  with 
several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona. 
•  The  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  propriety 

*  Manni,  Elog.  di.  Gaicdardini.  Elog.  Toscan.  ii.  306. 
t  Ibid.  p.  309;  and  vide  antCf  chap.  viii. 
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and  gravity  of  bis  manner,  and  the  good  sense  which  he  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
pontifp,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day 'after 
bis  arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of 
advocate  of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  his  fortmies.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
'  the  pontiff  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  he  intrusted  him  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggie  ;  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
staijices  under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  employment  that  coidd  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties  which  he  experienced 
in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those 
great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  affoirded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude 
of  his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the 
remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority, 
as  well  in  the  military  as  civil  concerns  of  the  places  in  whidi 
be  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Romagna  ;  which  office  he  relinquie3ied  in  the  year  1526,  to 
bis  brother,  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself  nominated  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  papal  troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of 
the  Florentine  government  which  prepared  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guicciardini  had  an  important  share  ; 
but  soon  after  that  event  he  retired  to  his  viUa  at  Montici, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  History.  He 
died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which 
has  immortaJised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  his  death.^* 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  entitled 
their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  historians 
of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of 
any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that 
he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.^^  He  also  united  in  himself  almost  every  qua- 
lification &at  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian;  a  fearlesa 
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impBrtuJiiyy  a  stnni^  and  Tigorom  jnd^^oiity  etjauly  roniote 
from  mpentiiion  and  lieentioiuiieas,  and  a  penetrsdon  of  mmd 
that  pierced  through  the  inmost  reoesaes  of  pditioal  intrigue. 
His  narrative  is  f  nU,  olear,  and  penpicnous,  and  the  ohaenra- 
tions  to  which  it  oeeaaionallj  giyes  rise,  are  in  general  jnat, 
apposite,  and  forcihle.  The  principal  blemishes  which  hare 
been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  are  those  of  having  fre- 
quendj  given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  inferior  consi- 
deration, and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians, 
assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  actors,  oraticms,  which, 
although  sufficiently  consonant  to  their  sentiments,  were  nevei 
in  reality  delivered.*  If,  however,  the  writings  of  aU  his  con- 
temporaries had  perished,  his  works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine 
£rom  which  future  historians  must  derive  their  richest  materials. 
Fastidious  critics  and  indolent  readers  may  onnplain  of  the 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  tiie  length  of  his  periods,  but 
every  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragra]^ 
teems  with  information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  tiie  understanding.  The  principal 
defect  in  his  histoiy  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
accounting  for  tiie  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficientiy  adverting  to  the 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  tiie  affiiirs  of  mankind.^ 

Tet  toore  extensive  in  its  plan  tiian  the  history  of  Guiociar- 
dini,  is  the  histoiy  of  his  own  times  by  Paullo  Giovio,  or  Pa/uJlus 
JomiUt  ^  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1483.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  father,  he 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder  brotiier  Benedetto, 
who  was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tira- 
boBchi  aa  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  bn^er.^^ 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he 
obtained  at  tiie  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  practked  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como  and 
Milan.     An  early  and  decided  propensity  led  him,  however,  to 

*  Bayle,  art.  Guicciardini ;  FoKariiu,  Letteiatun  Venez.  yoi  i.  p.  253. 


tike  Btody  and  composition  of  histoiy.  Hamng  completed  a 
Toiume,  and  heard  of  the  enc(Niragem«it  giien  by  Leo  X.  to 
erery  department  of  literature,  he  repaired,  about  the  year 
1516,  to  Rom^,  where  he  met  with  a  most  faTourable  reception 
from  the  pontiff,  who,  after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals 
a  long  passage  fh>m  the  worit  of  Gioyio,  declared  that,  next  to 
Livy,  he  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant 
writer.  The  rank  of  a  cayalier,  with  a  considerable  pension, 
was  the  reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  for- 
tunate author.  In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scho- 
lars, he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultiration  of  Latin  poetry; 
sereral  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  *'  Gorydana  "  and  other  col- 
lections, and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco  Arsilli  in- 
scribed to  him  his  poem,  **  De  Poetis  Urbanis."  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  the  ^tivour  of  Adrian  YI.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como  ;  on  condition,  however,  as 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with  honour 
in  his  writings.*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Glement  YII.  he 
was  yet  more  highly  ^tivoured,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  coiniiers,  provided  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied  with  an  income  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  domestics.  To  these  favours  were 
afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the 
bishopric  of  Nocera,  which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment that  Giovio  ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  History, 
wluch  had  been  ct^ied  on  vellum,  and  el^antly  bound,  in  & 
dbest  which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spaniah 
officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other, 
named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time  many 
loose  sheets,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  hu 
History,  and  ifhu^  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  were 

•  Tink  ^1.  Tii.  par.  u.  p.  26C.     Bnt  the  Romaa  editor  of  Thaboiclii  bif 
•attempted  at  great  kaigth  to  jnitify  Adrian  VI.  from  tliiB  inqputation. 
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dispersed  and  lost.  Herreray  finding  that  the  books  belonged 
to  GioTio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whetiber 
he  would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being 
wholly  stripped  of  his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Cle- 
ment YII.,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  returning 
the  books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova,  and  Giovio 
thus  regained  possession  of  his  work*  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Nocera 
for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  his 
request;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  tiie  neglect  with 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself 
respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  He 
is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the  predictions 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
iug  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but,  like  many  other  persons  in 
those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars  the 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  fisivoiuite  reu- 
dence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and 
conduct,  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he  also 
formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were 
transmitted  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each 
of  these  he  affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them 
highly  favourable,  and  others  sarcastically  severe.^  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  lus  days  in 
the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  are 
written  with  great  facility.  His  History  of  his  own  times, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  YIII.  into  Italy, 
and  extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books  ; 
but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another  deficiency 
of  six  books  ooours,  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  t» 
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the  capture  of  Rome,  and  whieli,  as  it  appears  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from  writing,  by  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  nature  of  the  incidents  which  he  would 
have  had  to  relate.  These  defects  he  has,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  supplied,  by  his  narrative  of  the  lives  of  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  of  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian 
yi.,  of  Ferdinando  D'Avcuos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the 
cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  ;  all  of  which  he  has  written  at  con- 
siderable extent.^'  On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were 
received  with  great  approbation  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their 
credit  diminished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  ^  having 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and  interested  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  subsequent  times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him 
from  these  imputations.  Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  *'  that  he  was 
the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his  diligence  was  only 
shown  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hero  of  his  works.''*  The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innumer- 
able occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also  afibrded 
subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to  many  other  writers. 
That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of 
composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.  Having 
on  some  occasions  related  in  his  writings  several  absurd'  and 
improbable  incidents,  and  being  admonished  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  use  more  caution,  he  observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of 
little  importance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  Hving  were  no 
more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth. "  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his 
letters  also  afford  frequent  instances.  **  You  well  know,"  thus 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  ''  that  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled  vrith, 
except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by 
ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  those 
on  whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or 
depreciate  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You  know  that  by  this 
sacred  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and 

*  Tirab.  vol.  m  par.  ii.  p.  265 
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have  deaeiredlj  tnapt  up  othon  in  eome  dowlas.    Woe  to 
them  who  jHroYoke  mj  anger ;  for  if  they  make  me  the  Biark  for 
their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  oat  mj  ht&teirj  artalkfj,  and  try  who 
win  have  the  worst  of  it.    At  all  ev«nta  the j  will  die  ;  and  I 
shall  at  least  eseiq>e  after  death,  that  ultima  Knea  of  all  ooii* 
troversies."     Several  other  passages  might  be  eited  from  his 
letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges  the  yenali^  of  his 
writings,  and  accounts  {or  his  temporary  silenee,  because  be 
found  no  one  to  bribe  him.     He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  liiai 
he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he 
made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion  required^  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter,  his  penna  d*ofV,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.*    But  the  greatest  Uonish  in  the  wnti&gs  of  Ctiovio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprriiension  ef  his 
numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morafity  witii 
which  ihey  abound.     Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected 
from  his  works ;  the  misrepresentation  ef  a  fret  is  often  of  less 
importance  than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.     Under 
the  immediate  influence  of  ambiticm  and  revenge,  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion,  and  the  fury  of  war,  deeds  of  treacheiy  or  of 
atrocity  have  been  too  often  conunitted,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime ;  but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breo^  of 
moral  obligation  upon  the  pretex{  of  temporary  expedience,  and 
gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions  which 
even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.     Wiih  att 
these  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  however,  be  wholly 
rejected,  without  the  loss  of   much  important  infonnation, 
copiously  narrated,  and  elegantiy  expressed  ;  and  under  proper 
precautions*   they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials  to  future 
times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  whose  works  afford  abund- 
ant materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philo&opher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Yaleriano,  of  Belluno, 
the  nephew  of  Urbane  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.f  The  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter  into  the 

•  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  pu.  ii.  p.  265.  t  Vide  cmk,  chap.  zi. 
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xnenial  semoe  of  some  of  the  Yenetion  nobility,  and  presented 
bis  attending  to  litenuj  stadies  until  be  had  attained  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  bis  age.     He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  tibem 
with  great  diligence,  and  nndw  the  instnictians  of  Benedetto 
Brognolo,   Giorgio  Valla,   Janus  Lascar,   and  Marc-Antonio 
SabellicOy  made  an   nneommon  profieiencj.     On  the  reecxn- 
mendation  of  the  latter,  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Gian- 
Pietro,  for  the  mote  classical  and  scaiorons  appellation  of  Pierio. 
His  educaticm  was  completed  at  the  oniTersitj  of  Padua,  where 
be  arrived  about  the  time  that  Frae«rtoro  quitted  it,  whom  he 
regrets  that  he  had  only  seen  Ihree  times.     Being  driven  from 
bis  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
the  year  1509,  he  resiurted  for  safety  to  Borne,  where  he  soon 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  men,   and  among 
others,  with  the  Cardinal  Egidio,  of  Viterbo,  and  Gian-Francesco 
della  Eovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being 
appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angeb,  gave  Yaleriano  a 
residence  there.     But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de*  Medid,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  who  no  sooner  ascended  i3oB  pontifical  throne,  than  be 
received  Yaleriano  among  bis  constant  attmdants,  and  gave 
him  a  competait  support.     Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
pontiff,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medid  on  bis  matrimonial 
expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
instructor  of  the  young  favourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippdito  de' 
Medici.     At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli  in  his  poem  "  Be 
Poetis  Urbanis,"  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Pro- 
pertius*^   That  he  attended  also  on  the  literaiy  feasts  of  Cory- 
cius  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works.    After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples,  but  was  recalled 
to  Eome  by  Clement  YIL,  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who  con- 
ferred onYaleriano  the  rank  of  protonotary,  with  several  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  and  appointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Rome.     He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito, 

*  HiB  poeme  under  the  title  of  '*  Amomm,'**  were  first  printed  in  1524, 
ttid  aftenmds  in  1549  ;  his  hexameters,  odes,  and  epigrams,  in  1550. 
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in  1535»  and  the  assMsination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de*  Me- 
dici, he  retired  to  BeUimo,  whence  he  transferred  his  residence 
to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himself  in 
tranquillity  to  his  fayourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
the  year  1668.»^ 

Yaleriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his  brief, 
but  curious  and  interesting  work, '  *  De  Literatorum  InfeUcitate, ' ' 
which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  principal  scholars 
of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.'^^  His  Latin  poetry  has 
also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of  the  times.  His 
extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great 
work  on  ''  Hieroglyphics,''  divided  into  fifty-eight  books,  in 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  symbols,  almost  eveiy  branch  of  science  and  of 
art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displayed 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discri-^ 
mination.*  Under  the  titie  of  '*  Antiquitates  BeUunenses," 
he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place. 
This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,  and 
the  inoflensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many  learned 
works  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Gelio  Galcag- 
nini  of  Ferrara.  His  father  Was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  held 
the  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  great 
probability,  that  Celio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a  matrimonial 
connection.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies 
under  Pietro  Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  celebrated 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Yaleriano, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  was 
cemented  by  a  coiSbrmity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and  served 
for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Mazioiilian.  He 
afterwards  engiiged  in  the  service  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  em- 

*  The  opintons  of  various  authors  on  the  productions  of  Yaleriano,  may  be 
found  in  the  **  Censura  celebriorum  authorum^  of  Pope  Blount.  See  also  a 
long  and  interesting  note  of  Bosii.    ItaL  Ed.  vol.  z.  p.  122. 
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ployed  in  several  important  negotiations.  Returning  to  Ferrara, 
he  obtained  the  partieular  favour  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  was 
chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal  Ippolito  on  his  journey  into 
Hungary.  About  the  year  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  heUss  leUres  in  the  university  of  Ferrara ;  a  situation  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
year  1541,  His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year.  They  relate  to 
ahnost  every  branch  of  learning ;  to  philosophy,  politics,  moral 
and  natural  science.  His  Latin  poetry  is,  however,  preferred, 
in  point  of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to 
a  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality 
of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  boimty  it  is  probable  that  he  partook  in 
common  with  his  two  learned  friends.  Li  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a 
visit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  as  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  reply.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Calcagnini,  '<  De  Libero  Arbitrio,"  written  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being  dispersed 
abroad  in  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  wbo, 
finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  which 
he  had  avowed  in  Us  "  Diatribe"  on  the  same  subject,^  wrote 
to  him  with  high  commendations  of  his  work  ;  which  he  assures 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in 
one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  as 
a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  He  then  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  Imnself  from  any  connection  with  the 
reformers.  He  complains,  with  great  justice^  that  whilst  he 
endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  perse- 
cuted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians  and  monks, 
who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  account  of  hu  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do 
Luther  himself.    In  his  reply  to  Erasmus^  Calcagnini  attacked 

*  Inieply  to  this  <« Diatribe**  of  EnnnQS,  Lather  wrote  hii  treatiie  «De 
Serro  Arbitrio,**  which  is  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works, 
torn.  iiL  p.  160. 
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Lath^  sad  Iua  doctrines  with  greftt  ^Httomess.  AdTerimg  ^kiea 
to  the  conduct  of  EraBmoB,  he  informa  him,  that  those  who 
censure  him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one 
who  acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconeemed  whilst  the  altsrs 
of  the  gods  are  destroyed.  He  assures  him,  howeiw,  that 
these  are  not  his  sentiments,  and  declares,  that  he  is  fiiUy  eon- 
Tinced  of  his  piety  and  his  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage  whidi  has 
giyen  him  so  much  concern,  but  will  alter  or  expunge  any 
expression  which  may  be  supposed  to  convey  the  slightest 
reflection  on  his  character.  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  nrbanity 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Caleagnini  has,  however,  conveyed 
no  Insall  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising,  ^t 
the  r%id  a&erents  of  the  Roman  dxurch  should  feel  highly 
indigna&t  at  one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Caleagnini  himsdif,  looked 
sedately  on  "  whilst  the  mid  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

In  the  eowse  of  ^e  present  work  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  laHo  Gregwio  Gyraldi,  and 
particularly  to  hb  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times. 
Theare  are,  indeed,  few  de^rtments  of  literature  which  have 
not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inqmry,  and  in  whatever  study  he 
engaged  he  made  a  distinguished  proficiency.  He  was  bom  of 
a  respeetable  family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489  ;  andaltiiongh 
his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortime  to  obtain 
instructions  from  Luea  Biva  and  Battista  €huurini.  In  his 
youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Nf^es,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished  adiolars 
who  tbsn  resided  tiiere.  He  afterwards  visited  llirandida, 
Garpiy  and  Milan ;  in  which  last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.*  Thenee 
he  passed  to  Ifodena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  eountess 
Bianea  Rangone,  he  imdertook  to  superint^d  the  educaticm  of 
Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons.  On  the  countess  transferring 
her  residence  to  Rome,  At  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  has 

*  Tirab.  YoL  vii.  par.  iL  p.  216.    Bos8i,ToLz.pp.  133^  134. 
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already  been  rdaied,  made  a  splendid  profiBian  for  her  and  her 
family,  Gyraldi  fdlowed  his  patroneaBy  and  had  apartments 
assigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican ;  where  he  not 
only  contmned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  «f  a  cardinal^ 
but  delivered  instructions  to  such  otiier  young  taein.  of  eminence 
as  were  inclined  to  attend  him.  The  favour  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  YIL,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  some  important  preferment;  but  the  only  office 
which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostolic  notary.  During  his 
residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have  indulged 
himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.  With  the  pangs  of  tins  dis- 
order he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.  In  the  sacking 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  not  being  able  to  save  even  his  books.  In  the 
same  year  he  lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector^ 
the  caj^nal  Ercole  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left 
the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly 
involved  him  in  destruction.  He  effected,  however,  his  escape 
to  Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and 
Oelio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refdge  from 
his  misfortunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity  his  disorder, 
however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued  his  studies,  and 
composed  several  of  those  learned  works  which  have  transmitted 
his  name  with  credit  to  future  times.  He  died  in  the  year 
1552  ;  having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  he  gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  a  disposition  which  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriage- 
able age  wholly  destitute  of  support.  His  books  he  bequeathed 
to  his  relatives  Giambattista  Gyraldi  ^^'  and  Prospero  Pasetio. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on 
tiie  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
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favourable  to  the  opinioiiB  of  the  refonners,  Gyraldi  was  himflelf 
suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His  numeroiis  writings  on 
history,  criticism,  morals,  and  other  subjeets,  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  yolumes  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1696. 
These  yolumes  contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  most  correct  and  leamed  writers  of  his  time. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1521. 

Beviyal  of  the  Fine  Arts — ^Researcli  of  Antiques  encouraged  by  Leo  X. — His 
Iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci — Erection 
and  improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace — Extensive  views  of  Julius  II. — 
Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arts — 
Michel- Agnolo  Buonaroti — ^Emulation  between  him  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
— Lionardo  da  Vinci  visits  Florence — Cartoons  of  the  Wars  of  Pisa — Com- 
mencement of  the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome — Michel-Agnolo 
undertakes  the  tomb  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna 
— Raf!iEtello  D^Urbino — Michel- Agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella 
Sistina — Paintings  of  Raffiiello  in  the  Vatican — ^Whether  Raffitello  improved 
his  style  from  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo— -Circumstances  decisive  of  the 
controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  engages  Michel-Agnolo  to  re- 
build the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence — Rafbello  proceeds  in  painting 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican — ^Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi — 
Roman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Rafiaello — Polidoro  da  Caravaggio — The 
Cartoons  of  Raf&ello— Hall  of  Constantino — Transfiguration  of  Rafiaello 
painted  in  competition  with  Michel-Agnolo— Rafiaello  employed  by  Leo  X. 
to  delineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome— His  rq>ort  to  the  pope  on  that 
subject — Death  of  Raflhello — Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca 
della  Robbia — Andrea  Contncd — ^Franda  Bigio — Andrea  del  Sarto— Jacopo 
da  Puntormo— Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  Copper — Stampe  di  Niello — ^Bacdo  Baldini — Andrea 
Mantegna — Marc- Antonio  Raimondi  and  his  scholars — Invention  of  Etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  ahnost  coeval  with  their 
reviYal  in  modem  times.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages  the 
genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had,  indeed,  been  highly- 
unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and,  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection.*  The  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  subsided, 
as  the  restoration  of  paganism  became  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated  remains  of  ancient 
skill,  sanctified  by  new  appellations,  derived  from  the  objects  of 

•  Vasari,  in  Proem.  73. 
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Christian  worship,  were  sufTered  to  remain  to  attract  the  super- 
stitions devotion,  rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
people.  The  remonstrances  and  example  of  Petrarca  seem 
first  to  hare  roused  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  excel- 
lence of  those  admirable  works,  by  the  remains  of  which  thej 
were  still  surrounded.  '*  Do  yoa  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to  make 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your 
barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  city  of 
Naples  adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  the 
sepulchres  that  cover  the  ai^es  of  your  forefathers  ?  *  From  this 
period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions, 
which,  in  the  course  <^  the  succeeding  century,  became  a  pas- 
sion that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of 
the  labours  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  of  Foggio  Bracciolini,  and  of 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some 
account  has  been  given  in  other  workB.t  By  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent this  object  was  pursued  with  constant  solicitude  and ' 
great  success  ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Eloreoce,  became  the  school  of 
Michel-Agnolo. 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  specimens  of  skill,  had 
been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from  his  earliest  years  under  his 
paternal  roof;  where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished 
Politiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improve- 
ment, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian. Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Bome.^^  By  his  assiduity  a 
piece  of  sculpture  was  discovered  in  a  small  island  of  the  Tiber, 
representing  the  ship  of  ^sculapius;  an  incident  which  is 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  as  an  augury  of  the 
election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  and  of  the  tranquillity  and 
glory  of  his  reign.  |  In  the  year  1508,  und^  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  IL,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  oi  the  most  precious 

♦  Tirab.  vol.  ▼.  p.  312. 

i*  Shepherd^B  Poggio  Bracciolini,  chap.  vil.  p.  291.  ISfe  of  Lor.  de  Med. 
cliap.  ix.  Count  Bossi  has  giren  an  account  of  mrrenl  otber  earlf  coHectioBf ^ 
and  works  of  art  in  Italy. 

:|:  Pierii  Yaleiiani  Hexametii,  p.  63. 
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remains,  of  antiquity,  was  discoyered  in  tlie  ndnB  of  tlie  baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  iras  rewarded  by  the 
pontiff  with  an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  income  of  the 
gate  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, he  removed  this  inestimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Yati* 
can,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  discovered  it  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  an 
apostolic  notary.^  The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to 
their  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuine  spedmen  of 
antiquity  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  aimost  equivakoi 
to  that  of  a  bishopric.  In  these  pursuits  little  attention  was  paid 
by  the  pontiff  to  economy.  T^atever  appealed  deserving  of 
his  notice  was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for  from  the 
revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Many  of  the 
cameos  and  gems  o£  great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by 
his  ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family^ 
were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important 
additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Pantheon,  now  called  the  churdi  of  La  Botvnda^ 
or  S,  Maria  od  Martyres,  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 
been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  forth 
the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age. 
To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Curtius 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castiglioiie  has  in  like 
manner  celebrated  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Ariadne,  in  a  -poem  of  great  elegance,  in  whieh  he  has 
taken  occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munific^ice  of 
Leo  X.t  Even  Leo  himAelf,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised 
his  talents  on  a  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  disco* 
very  of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  his 
poetical  compositionSy  and  afford  a  suffici^it  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  havo  despaired 
of  Buecess4 

•  Vide  <mk,  ekap.  zvik  f  Cunk  quia^M  ISnitr.  P««^  p«  64* 

X  Tbis  piece  is  given  in  App.  No.  XIII. 
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The  particular  fayour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  antiqua- 
rian studies,  gaye  them  a  new  impulse  at  Rome,  where  many 
of  the  cardinfJs  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to  form  col- 
lections which  haye  since  been  highly  celebrated.  Among  these, 
that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  yilla  and  gardens  of  SiSlust,  is 
descrying  of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  busts,  sepulchral 
memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  yalu- 
able.*  The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  classical 
monuments  in  marble ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the  con- 
sular Fasti  of  Colocci,  haye  frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the 
most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  topography  and  histonr  of  ancient 
Rome.t 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
dence for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts 
no  less  than  of  reli^on,  was  first  conceiyed  by  Nicholas  V. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolyed  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensiye  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cudinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he  ought 
always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  proyide  appropriate  buildings 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommo- 
dations for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  so  as  to 
giye  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  conyenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid  apartments  were 
also  to  be  proyided  for  the  reception  of  the  soyereigns  and 
great  personages,  who  for  deyotional  or  secular  purposes 
might  yisit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  exten- 
siye structure  fonned,  howeyer,  a  comparatiyely  small  part  of 
his  yast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  Vatican  hiU,  and  to  inclose  it  £rom  the  rest  of  the  city. 

•  Ubiadiiii,  Tita  Colotii,  p.  26.  f  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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The  communication  mth  the  latter  was  to  be  formed  by  exten- 
sive corridors,  which  might  be  used  for  shops  and  mercantile 
puiposeSy  and  which  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  secure  from  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  winds  that 
prove  so  injxuious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  tf 
infection  and  disease.  The  buildings  were  intended  to  be 
surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galleries,  foimtains,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  and  among  them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries, 
and  a  large  and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  of  the 
conclave.  "  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman 
church,"  exclaims  the  pious  Yasari,  ''to  have  seen  the  supreme 
pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  Hving,  as  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life  ;  an  example  to  all  Christen- 
dom, and  an  incitement  to  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."* 
Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful, 
but  the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such 
an  application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  being 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  corruption,  and  of  war.  The  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
RosselinL  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved  of ;  the 
work  was  commenced ;  and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  front 
the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls, 
was  erected,  when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  termi- 
nated his  mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nichdas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican ;  t  but  their 
labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  tp 
make  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  II., 
Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel  known  by 

*  Yasari,  yol.  i.  p.  181.  f  And.  Fair,  de  ant  Urbis,  lib.  i. 
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luB  name,  with  ihe  librarj  'and  eondaTe  ;  and  by  LmoeeBft 
YIII.,  who  cempleied  BeveraL  eztensire  gaUeries  and  apart* 
ments,  and  arnamented  them  with  paintingB  and  mosaiceL 
A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.,  the  i^artmeats 
o^  which  were  deeorated  with  pictm^s  by  the  best  artists  of 
the  time ;  bat  the  honour  of  having  carried  forwards  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  deugns  of  Nkdtolas  V . 
was  reserved  for  Julias  11.  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute 
it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  ihat  he  was  sorroimded 
by  three  sach  artists  as  Bramante,  Raffiiello,  and  Mich^ 
Agnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater  justioe  suppose,  that 
Julius  comnranicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  T^our  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  character ;  and  acknowledge  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  of  ih&r  excellence,  by  the  opportuni* 
ties  which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs  afforded 
them,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample 
to  display  them  to  full  advantage  ? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan  at 
Home,  was  tibe  cardinal  OHverio  Garaffa,  for  whom  he  designed 
and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  delta  Piice* 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of 
the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alexander  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  II.  a  fairer  Of^rtunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  talents.  Ko  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chur,  ^an  he 
determined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere  and  the  pontifical  palace,  by  two  magnificent 
corridors,  the  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequality  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle 
to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention 
to  greater  advantage  ;  and  the  model  whkdi  he  formed  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance, 
and  in  extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  aneients. 
Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggie,  that  extend  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Vatican,  were  a  part ;  and  were  iatended  to  correspond  with 
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a  fiimilar  rmge  of  bnildmgs  on  the  opposite  side,  the  fbtinda- 
tkrns  of  irhieh  were  laid,  but  which,  in  conseqiience  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  long 
snrvlye  him,  remained  unfinished,  until  th^  were  completed 
hj  Phis  I V.^  The  model  formed  by  Bramante  of  these  ma^ 
mfieent  stmctures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the  different  buildings 
were  connected  by  flights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderfol 
ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  was  considered  as  an  astonishing  perfofm- 
ance,  and  seems  to  have  resembled  the  bold  inyentionB  of  a 
more  modem  artist  (Piranesi),  who  being  unable,  in  latter  days^ 
to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents, 
found  a  gratification  in  designing  imaginazy  buildings,  which 
rise  pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  jn^sent  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture,  whidi  the  labour  of  ages  could  not 
accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defray  the  ezp^e. 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  acc(»npanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  military  expeditions,  who,  in  return  for  his  attachment  and 
his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  sealer  of 
the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed, 
in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  several  considerable  buildings  ;  and 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the 
pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense  fabrics,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed  rather  to  be  horn  than  to 
be  buHt. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  eom-- 
mences  with  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Bome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  tominates  with  the  death 
of  L.eo  X.  in  1521.  Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  arehitectore,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  pn>duoed» 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then  Uring  were 
united  in  one  simultaneous  effort ;  and  their  rival  productions 
may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munifioence  of 
ihcor  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de*  Medici  from  Florence,  in  the  year 
1494,  Michel-Agnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
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appreheoBion  of  the  disturbances  wliich  he  saw  were  likely  to 
ensue.  After  a  short  and  improfitable  ^isit  to  Venice,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  gare  some  spedmens  of 
his  talents,  not  onlj  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar  ;  and 
his  host,  AldroTandi,  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan 
writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  the  government  under 
Pietro  Soderini,  Michel-Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
executed  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici  a  statue 
in  marble  of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  the 
researches  of  his  admirers.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
completed,  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal  Baffaello 
Biario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and  being  insen- 
sible of  its  intrinsic  merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist.^^  Notwithstanding  this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the 
cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited  Michel-Agnolo  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  talents.^^  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without 
giving  splendid  proofs  of  his  genius  ;  among  which,  his  figures, 
in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and  of  Bacchus,^  executed  for  Jacopo 
Galli,  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of 
the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  the 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  cele- 
brated Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  many 
noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence, 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michel-Agnolo  returned 
from  Rome.^^  The  rising  reputation  of  Michel-Agnolo  was 
€ontrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  Lionardo.     They  each 

*  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p.  197*    And  tee  note  of  Count  Bosu. 
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felt  the  excellences  of  the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to 
mal  them.  By  this  collision  the  spark  was  produced  which 
was  shortly  to  illiuninate  Italy.  The  first  contest  hetween 
these  illustrious  artists  was  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Michel- 
Agnolo.  A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole, 
a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfiilly  attempted  to  giye  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  gigantic  size,  had  remained 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
irremediably  deformed.  The  magistrates  of  Florence  were 
desirous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  converted 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  they  applied 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  time,  and 
among  the  rest  to  lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the .  productions  of  the  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task, 
aUeging,  that  the  work  could  not  be  completed  without 
supplying  the  defects  with  additional  pieces  of  marble.^ 
Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one 
entire  peoe ;  and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 
the  wonderM  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justice.  With  such  accuracy  had  he  estimated  the 
dimensions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  ^gare  he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessor, upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without 
injury  to  its  propordons. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government,  soon  afforded  these  great  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.  The  magistrates  having  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic  had  been 
successfully  engaged,  intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  in  detached  proportions,  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of 
that  place.  The  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were 
inmiediately  commenced.  The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense 
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meditatton,  as  in  cantions  ezeeatioD,  suffidrently  demo&Btraied 
ihe  impoortance  which  they  attached  to  tlra  results  From 
yariet  J  of  talent,  or  by  mutual  agreement,  ihey  each,  however, 
ehose  a  different  Irack.  lionardo  undertook  to  represent  a 
combat  of  horsemoi,  which  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Nio(do  Piccmino,  a  commands  for  the  duke  of  HiiaB. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  result  of  his  experienee, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  the  Taried  fnrms  and 
contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  he  has  displayed  his 
thorough  knowlec^  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  In 
their  features  he  has  characterised,  in  the. most  expressive 
manner,  the  sedateness  of  steady  courage,  the  vindictive 
maleyolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope  and  of 
fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairii^ 
gasp  of  inevitaUe  death.  The  horses  mingle  in  the  combat 
with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and  the  whole  was 
executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential  points  of  concep- 
tion, of  composition,  and  of  outline,  this  production  has, 
perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled,  and  certainly  neyer  excelled. 
MichdL-Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  deyoied  solely  to  the  nimdj 
of  the  human  figure,  disdained  to  lavish  any  p(M*tion  of  h» 
powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of  animal  life.  He 
therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he  supposed  a  body  of 
Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo,  to  haye  been  unex- 
pectedly called  into  action  by  the  signal  of  battle.  To  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers, 
consistently  with  the  task  committed  to  him,  was  perhaps 
impossible.  The  dothed,the  half-clothed,  and  the  naked,  are 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.  A  soldier  just  ris^OL  from 
the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action  almost  eveij 
yariety  incident  to  the  human  frame.  Another,  with  the  most 
yehement  impatience,  forces  his  dripping  feet  through  his 
adhesive  dothuig.  A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  whose  aims 
only  are  seen  grappling  with  the  rocky  sides  of  ihe  riyer, 
which  from  this  circumstance  appears  to  flow  in  front,  although 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  {Mcture  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  pre- 
pared for  action,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield,  whi<^  lie 
ready  at  his  feet.     It  would  be  as  extrayagant  as  unjust  tc  the 
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tafents  of  Michel- Agndio,  to  carry  our  admiration  of  this  pro- 
dmction  so  Ikr  as  to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  CelHni,  Ihat  he 
never  afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of  exeeHence 
which  he  tiiere  displayed  ;*  but  it  may  be  asserted  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  great  works  which  this  fortunate  spirit  of 
emulation  product,  marked  a  new  sera  in  the  art,  and  that 
upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the  great  painters^ 
who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their  country, 
were  principally  formed-^*'^ 

On  the  deration  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  o1]jects  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  his  memory  immortal- 
ized by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  He 
therefore  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  by 
the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a  sepulchral 
monument.^''  The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre 
for  the  display  of  lus  powers.  His  mind  labocured  with  this 
fayeurite  subject.  For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have 
brooded  ov^  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  outline  ;  but 
the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  destined  to  be  fruitless, 
and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
far  exceeded  in  el^ance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament, 
and  abundance  of  statues,  ev^  monument  of  ancient  work- 
manship or  imperial  splendour.  The  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  frcHn  tibe  productions  of  this  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
receiving,  and  of  dii^laying  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of 
human  powers.^  TUs  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
^architect,  Brsmante ;  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur, 
variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  seen  even  in 
the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  ahnost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and 
monuments  of  eminent  m^i,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
In  a  short  time  the  modem  chmreh  of  S.  Pietro  beg«i  to  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  the  fumner  pile^  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive 
than  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete  it.    In  the 

Vita  di  Benr.  Cellini,  p.  13.    Further  oliiOTvations  on  the  cartoom  of 
Pita  maj  be  found  in  Ital.  Ed.  yol.  zi.  p.  126. 
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execution  of  this  building,  as  well  as  in  the  design,  Bramante 
gave  proofs  of  the  wonderM  powers  of  his  genius ;  but  the 
brief  limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with  such  yast 
projects.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  abilities 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  lime ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  R<mian  see,  became  the  cause,  or  the 
pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Chiistendom,  which 
immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  dissensiim 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate.* 

Haying  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the  design 
of  his  monument,  Michd-Agnolo  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
this  immense  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  of  Moses,  whict 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonislung  piece  of  art,  was 
soon  completed,^  and  seyeral  other  statues  destined  to  fiil 
their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  finished,  or 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow  progress  of  the  hand 
of  art  was,  howeyer,  ill  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected 
by  striking  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  continued,  uid  the  expense 
increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of 
Michel- Agnolo  for  the  charge  of  conyeying  tiie  marble  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  treated  with  neglect,  and 
when  he  requested  an  interriew,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him 
into  his  presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested 
the  attendants  of  tiie  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  wheneyer 
he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hastened  to 
Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Florence,  t  This  decisiye 
step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Fiye  succes- 
siye  couriers  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist, 
and  preyail  upon  him  to  return ;  but  all  that  they  could  obtain 

*  Pallavic.  Condi,  di  Trento,  chap.  i.  p.  49. 
f  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  20. 
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from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he 
requested  his  pardon  for  having  so  abruptly  relinquished  his 
labours,  which  he^  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by 
being  driven  from  his  presence ;  ii  reward  which  his  faithful 
services  had  not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
Agnolo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
design  of  the  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst 
he  was  thu?  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  their  sending  Michel-Agnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontifiF,  whose  character  was 
well  known,  alarmed  Michel-Agnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople ; 
but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Michel-Agnolo  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Condivi. 
<<Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,"  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  ''upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  ventured.  He  must  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 
risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare 
therefore  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 
safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador, 
which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath." 

The  reconciliation  between  Michel-Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,^  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michel-Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist  submis- 
sively waited  for  tbe  apostolic  benediction  ;  but  the  pope,  with 
an  oblique  glance  and  stern  countenance  exclaimed,  *'  Instead 
of  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  expected  that  we  should 
come  to  look  for  thee  !  "  Michel-Agnolo,  with  due  humility, 
was  proceeding  to  apologise  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good 
bishop,  desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope,  began  to- 

*  Vide  ante,  cliap.  vii. 
VOL.  n.  Y 
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represent  to  his  holiness,  that  suoh  men  as  Miehel-Agnelo 
were  ignorant  of  everything  but  the  art  i;hey  professed,  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  The  reply  of  the  pontiff 
was  made  with  his  staff  across  the  shoulders  of  the  bishop,  and 
Julius  having  thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave  Michel-Agnolo  his 
benedietion,  and  received  him  ;onoe  more  into  his  favour  and 
Qonffdence.*  On  this  oecaaion  that  great  artist  erected,  in 
front  of  the  ehureh  of  S.  Fetronio  at  Bdqgna,  a  statue  of  the 
pontiff  in  bronae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  executed  so  as  to 
express  in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  quahties  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the 
person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fiereeaess  to  the  coun- 
tenance, whilst  ev^i  tike  drapery  was  Temarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness and  magnifieence  of  its  folds.  When  Julius  saw  tJie 
model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  attitude  and  the  energy 
with  which  the  right  arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  the 
artist  whether  he  meant  to  rc^^retent  him  as  dispensing  his 
benediction  or  his  curse  ;  to  which  MichelrAgnolo  prudently 
replied,  that  he  meant  to  represent,  him  in  the  act  of  admoniBh- 
ing  the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artist  requested  to 
know  from  his  holiness  whethfis*  he  would  have  a  book  in  his 
hand.     '<  No/*  replied  JtaUuos,  *^  give  me  a  fiword.     I  aan  bo 

seholar.t 

The  completion  of  this  statue  empHoyed  Michel-Agnolo  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  expiralsbn  of  whieh  time  he  repaired 
once  more  to  Rome.  He  ihere  met  widi  a  yet  more  powerful, 
although  much  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence,  in 
the  celebrated  Raffaello  d'Urbino.  This  distinguished  painter 
Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  aarhiteet 
Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  EafiaeUo,  invited  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he,  as  well  as  Miehel-Agnolo,  arrived  in  the  year 
1508.^^^  Raffaelk)  was  now  twenty-€ve  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  at  Urbino  in  Ike  year  1483.  His  father  was  a 
painter,  and  although  of  no  great  enunenee,  is  supposed  to 
have  directed  the  early  studies  of>his  son  in  their  proper  track. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  <the  tuition  of  Pi'etro  PerugittOy 
whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  suipassed  in  ifosign. 
After  vi^ting  Citta  di  Castdlo,  where  he  exercised  his  talents 

*  Condlvi,  p.  22.        f  The  fi^e  of  tUp  statue  is  before  related,  chap.  viii. 
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with  great  applause,  he  'Was  called  to  'Sienna,  to  assist  the 
celebrated  painter  Phiilaricohio>  who  was  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Francesco  Pioeolomitii,  afterwards  Pius  III.,  to  deco- 
rate the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Ra€aello  had 
already  sketched  seyeral  design^  for  the  work,  and  had  himself 
executed  a  part  of  it,  when  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  of 'Michel- Agnolo  at  Florence,  he  determined  to 
pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he  arriyedin  the  year  1504, 
and  is  entunerated  amcag  the  young  artists  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improved  their  taste  fnm.  those  celebrated 
models.^  The  death  of  his  parents  oonrpelled  him  to  return 
for  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  domestic 
concerns,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  hare  completed  his ;  professional  edu- 
cation, and  fi'om  the  labours  of  Masaocio  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Brancacoi,  and  the  wobks  of  tfichel-Agaolo  And  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  to  have  derived  those  constitaent  elements  of  his  design, 
which,  combined  by  the  predondnatii^  power  of  his  own  genius, 
farmed  that  •atti'sctive  manner  wfaic£  umtes  the  sublime  and 
the  graceful,  in  a  greater  ^degree  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prodttctions  of  atfy  other  master.* 

Soon  after  the  Tetum  of  iMichel-^gnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  pope,  who  WAs  well  awaire  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  talents,  formed  the  TesolutioiL  of  decorating  liie  chapel 
erected  by  his  undo  Sixtus  IV.  with  «t  «eries  of  paintings  on 
sacred  subjects,  ina^tyle  of  grandeur 'superior  to  any  that  had 
be£»re  been  produced.  The  executioQ  of  this  immense  work 
he  committed  to  Michel- Agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  great 
reluctance  in  undertaking  it^  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ponti^ff ;  «nd  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
pcpe,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  KaffaeUo,  who  was  muoh  more 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 
It  has  aJso  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  engage 
Michel- Agnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  malignity  of  the 
enemies  of  that  artist,  and  particnlarly  of  Bramante,  who, 
being  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Michel- Agnolo  as  a 
sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a  painter  he  would  be  found  inferior 

•  Many  interesting  pftrticulars  respectiog  this  great  artist  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  of  Count  Boni. 
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to  Raffaello  ;  but  imputations  of  this  kind  are  generally  the 
result  of  little  minds,  that  attribute  to  more  elevated  characters 
the  motires  by  which  they  are  themselves  actuated,  and  the 
instances  of  mutual  admiration  and  good-will  which  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  Raffaello  and  Michel-Agnolo  towards  each 
other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  both 
equally  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who 
had  destined  the  talents  of  Raffaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The  paintings  with  which  the 
chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by  Michel- 
Agnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  inex- 
perience in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from 
Florence  several  painters  to  his  asisistance,  among  whom  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro,  the  elder 
.  Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San  Gallo,  who 
for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
these  secondaiy  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours, 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them,  refused 
to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From  that  moment  he 
preceded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance,  having  even 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his  biographer 
Vasari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence  and  per- 
severance of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.  When 
Michel-Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontiff 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511, 
the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  productions.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was  now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  Raffaello.  As  it  approached  towards  a  close,  the 
eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased.  Having 
impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  finish 
it,  and  Michel-Agnolo  having  replied,  "  When  I  am  able  ;  " 
"  When  I  am  able !  '*  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  "thou 
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hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee  thrown  from  the 
scaffold !  "*  After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  iiot  long  delayed,  and  on  the  day  of  All- Saints,  in  the 
year  1512,  the  paintings  were  exposed  to  puhlic  view ;  without, 
however,  having  received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of 
his  pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  hy  Michel-Agnolo  in 
this  lahour  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in 
different  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  the 
great  works  in  fresco  of  Michel-Agnolo,  which  yet  remain  in 
the  chapel  of  Sixtus  lY.,  although  darkened  hy  time,  and 
ohscured  hy  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
were  occupied  hy  various  suhjects  of  sacred  history  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn  grandeur  those  suhlime 
and  terrific  figures  of  the  sihyls  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas 
of  form  and  of  character  heyond  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
and  commensurate  with  the  divine  functions  in  which  they 
appear  to  he  engaged.^*''  Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment — ^the  master-piece  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists  ; 
but  this  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  although 
requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  divine  dispensation 
which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  com- 
menced until  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Michel-Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  II.  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Raffaello  was  engaged  in  decorating  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
which  first  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonder 
ful  fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  tH 
Camera  della  Segnatura,  with  the  celebrated  picture,  usually, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacraments  ;  a  work 
so  daring  in  its  design,  and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  intention 
of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both  earth  and  heaven. 
The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father 
is  visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance.     With  the 

*  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  ap.  Bottari. 
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one  hand  he  su8taiii8-"&e  eartk ;  with  tite  oihBr*  he  biesaea-  it. 
Below  him,  but  ihj  another  atmoflfhere^  sits  the  Son  ;  whowxth 
outstretched  hands,  and.  &  look  of  extreme  compassion,  deyotes 
himself  for  the  salyation;  of  mankind.  On  one  side  of  Christ 
sits  the  Virgin  MotheP*  wiio  adores  hint ;  on  the  other  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  indicates  him  as  the.  SaTiour  of  the  woiid^ 
The  great  assembly  of  patriarchfi,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  stronjgly  charaeterifi^  are  seated  in 
the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy  the  divine  glory.  Among  these 
appears  our  first  parent  Adam^  now  purified  from  the  effect  of 
his  transgression.  Such  is  the  ceLesti^  part  of  this  composition. 
On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  nndst  supporting  the  Host. 
Oh  each  side  are  ajranged  vanous  ponti&i  prelates,  and 
doctors  of  the  churclv  whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity*  Tkeio  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
awful  scene  above,  tke  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by*  thick 
clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy 
wafer,  as  the.  visible  and  substantial  essenoe  of  Deity.  The 
ex<«*emities  of  the*  pidtore  to  the  right  -  and  left  are  filled  by 
groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  whcmi  the 
painter  has  intipduced  the  por^ait  c^  his  relation  and  patron 
Bramante. 

The  high  commendationa  lifiestowed  on  this  picture,  as  well 
at  the  time  it  was  praduced,  as  by  every  one  who  has  sinoe 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  f^  yet  to 
do  full  justice  to.  the.  artist,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in.wbich  he- lived.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  picture  emerge  inmt  the  centre,  aad'CCMrrespond,  perhaps 
too  mechanically,  to  each  other  ;  the>  barbmrous  custom  of 
gilding  some  parts  of  thd.  work,  in  order  to  produce  a;  richer 
effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinasy  solecism  of  introducii^  an 
extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  compositieny 
and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece  ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character  were 
soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuocaro,  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  thoj  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Home,  was  carefal  to  avoid.^^® 

This  representation  of  Theolo^^y  was.  followed  by  that  of 
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PhiloBC^iij,  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  school  of  Athetisr, 
where,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philos0phei*s 
are  introduced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished.  Empedocles, 
Epicharmus,  Arohytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue 
their  various  avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  ApoUo  and 
Minerra,  exhihited  in  their  statues.  A  noble  youth,  in  a  wlnte 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  represent  fVancesco 
Maria  della  Eovere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another 
youth,  attentive  to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is  sup^ 
posed  b jYasari  ta  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  was  then  at  Borne ;  and  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the 
artist  has  again  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  like- 
ness of  Bramante.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended  as  a 
representation  of  Poetry,  is  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  there 
introduced.  The  father  of  epic  poetry,  m  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to  Dante 
the  track  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanazzaro 
and  Tebaldeo-  are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immor- 
tality. The  artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself 
in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near  to-  Virgil,  crowned 
with  laurel,  **  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm 
admirer  BeUori,  '<  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  from 
his  infancy  the  waters  of  Hippocr^e,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence 
includes  twodntinct  actions,  at  ^  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
which  are  rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being 
separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  sits 
Gregory  IX.,  who  delivers  ^e  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the 
consistory  ;  but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals,  who 
surround  the  pope^  he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own 
times,  and  particfilarly'liie  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Fanrese^  afterwards  Paul  III.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  window  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 
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Pandects  to  Trebonian.  By  these  incidents  the  painter  evi- 
dently intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of 
civil  and  of  canon  law.  Above  the  window,  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indispensable  attend- 
ants on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper  symbols.  The 
labours  of  Raffaello  in  this  chamber  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  the  four 
principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human  life. 
The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  single 
figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and 
decisively  marking  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Above  the 
representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the  emblematical  figure  of 
Theology  ;  above  the  school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy  ; 
above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence, 
that  of  Justice  ;  four  figures,  in  which  the  peculiar  grace  and 
manner  of  ^  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more 
laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  basement  and  interstices 
of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  chiaro- 
scuro, executed  after  the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni 
of  Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  histo- 
rical works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the  arch  of 
the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius  II.  Ligur.  Pont.  Max. 
Ann.  Chr.  mdxi.  pontificat.  sui.  vii.^^" 

This  precise  period,  when  Haffaello  had  finished  the  first 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  YaticaUj  and  Michel-Angelo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration  a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 
on  this  subject  ;^^  Whether  Bafdello  acquired  a  greater  style 
from  observing  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  ?  This  contest 
originated  with  Yasari,  who  informs  us  in  his  life  of  Eaffaello, 
that  when  Michel- Agnolo  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  on  accoimt  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius  II.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  chapel 
secretly  introduced  his  relation  Raffaello,  and  allowed  him  the 
inspection  of  the  work ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  then  just 
finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  by  Sansovino,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty;  insomuch  that  Michel- 
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Agnolo  on  Ms  return  was  nware,  from  the  style  of  RaffaeUo,  of 
the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  ahsence.*  On 
this  story,  it  must,  howeyer,  'be  acknowledged,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed :  Oondivi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circumstance ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and  Michel- 
Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun, 
although  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate  such 
an  incident  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo.  So 
far,  howeyer,  is  he  from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he 
arriyes  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  Michel- Agnolo,  he  not  only 
forgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns 
the  first  sight  which  RaffaeUo  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the 
period  when  Michel-Agnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his 
work;  from  the  consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us, 
Raffaello  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great 
style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.!  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  priyate  yisit  of  Raffaello  to  the 
Sistine  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Yasari  himself.^^  But  the 
question  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Baffaelh  invigorated  and 
enlarged  his  style  from  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  ? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  haye  einbraced  opposite  sides 
of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
arts,^^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  adyert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisiye  of  the  controyersy.  I.  By 
a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  eyen  as  they  may  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  engrayings  by  contem- 
porary artists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceiye  a  gradual  alteration 
and  improyement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of 
Ferugino,  to  the  fuU  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  produc- 
tions. That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  eyident  from  the  yisible  gradations  by  which  it  was 
formed;  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so  descrying  of 
being  studied  by  Raffaello  as  Michel-Agnolo?     It  was  to  this 

«  Yanri,  yol.  fi.  p.  104.  f  Yaaari,  yol.  iii.  p.  222. 
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cireimiBtaace  that  Mioliel-Agiiolo  hinm^  refi»red,  with  equal 
traih  and  ddicaej,  iAbd.  he  said,  that  Baffiidlo  did  not  derm 
faiB  ezcellfflice  so  nancli  from  nature,  as  from  perseyeriBg  study; 
an  ezpreBsion  which  has  been  considM'ed  aa  nsjust  to  the  pre* 
tensions  of  the  Boman  artist,  hut  whioh,  on  the  contrary^ 
confers  on  him  the  highest  praise.*'  11.  The  expression 
attributed  by  Condivi  to  Raffaello,  without  contractiction  by 
other  writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  be^i  bom  in 
the  time  of  Michel-Agnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  contemporary,  and 
refm  to  the  opportunities  n^ch  had  heem  afforded  him  of 
improving  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
youth  at  Florence^  as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  study 
of  Raffaello  was  not,  howerer,  imitation,  but  selection.  The 
works  of  Michdi-Agnolo  weie  to  him  a  rich  magazine;  but 
lie  rejected  as  well  as  approved.  The  muscukr  forms,  daring 
outline,  and  en^getic  attitudes-  of  the  Florentine  aartist,  were 
Imrmonized  and>  softened  in  the  ^e^  and  graeeful  piedne- 
trons  of  the  pencil  of  Bafia^io.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  was 
imitated  by  Virgil ;  and  it  is  thus  that  geniim  always-  attracts 
and  assimilates  with  itself  whatever  is  exe^ent,  eiiher  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art.^'* 

The  labours  of*  Ra^Saello,-  in  the  Camora  della  SegnoOiiraf 
had  obtamed  the  full  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  second 
apartment,  contigmms  to  the  fonner,  was  destined  to  receive 
its  inestimable  omaraBntB  frem  hia  hatvL  l^e  sQbject  first 
chosen  by  Raffibello  w«s  the  story  of  H^odoras,  the  prefect  of 
king  Seleucus,  who,  widlst  he  w«s*  empkrjred  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the  treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  (n^han^  was  assailed  by  a  foF- 
midable  warrior*  and  two  c^estial  you^^  whom  the  prayers  of 
Onias  the  high  priest  had  called  to  his  aidv  The  pencil  is  no 
less  the  instrument  of  flattery  thus  the  peny  and  in  this  piece 
the  artist  is  suj^sed  to  have  aUuded  to  the  conduiet  of  Julius 
II.,  who  had  driven  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with  those 
of  the  church.t  This  idea  is  confirmed*  by 4he  introduction  of 
the  pontiff;  as  beings  witness  of  this^  miracideiiv  interpoidtion. 
He  is  carried  in  his^  chair  of  state^-  ssd-  ia  surrounded  by 

*  Condivi,  ^tardr  MhAel-Agn.  p.  56,       f  B^oxi,  D^MntL  pp.  ST,  71. 
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nunieroQB  attendaats,  in  some  of  whom:  ihe  pamtar  has  rapm- 
sented  the  portraits  of  his  fideiideu  Among  theao*  aia-  tiili 
celebrated  engrav^^  Mase- Antonio  Raimondi,  oae  of'  the  6i» 
ciples  of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietaro  da'  Eoliari^  saeretaryofiiifi 
petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Oyer  the  window  yfkick  ooci^ias 
part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the.  painter  has  repvo^ 
sented  the  miracle  at  Bolsena;  in.  which,  to  l£e  coafiision  of  the 
incredulous  piest  who  officiated,  at  the  eelebratioii.  of -mass,  the 
holy  wafer  miraeulQualy  dropped  blood«  In  this  piece  idso  the 
pontiff  is  izU;roduced»  kneehng  in  prayer,  and  iisteBi'  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  cnrdmajp  and 
two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably  friends  of  the  artist,  althongh 
the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer  knowm  In  these  wodbe 
Baffaello  demonstrated,  that,  with  a  grander  charaeter  of 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the.  effbota 
of  light  and  shadow^  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  <^  colour; 
insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  united  and  exempli- 
fied in  himae]^  at  this  period,,  all  the  great  requisites  of  the  art. 
Such  was  the  progi*ess  which  Imdf  been  nmde  in  these 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  theai:  in-  the  city  of  Bome^  when 
Leo  X.  was  called  to  the  pontifical  threnek.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new  ponitiff  was  the  rebuilding, 
in  a  most  splendid  mann«',  the-  chnrehr  of  Si  LQnenae-  at 
Florence,  for  which  purpose- he  resolTed  to  avail  himsdf  of  the 
great  architectural  talents  of  Mi^el-Agaolo»  who  waa  then 
employed  under  the  cardinals-  Lorenzo.  Pucci  and  Leonardi 
Gross!  in  finishing  'the.  tomb  of  Julius*  II.  A  model  was 
aocordingly  prepared,  and  MiehelrAgnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
which  he  perhaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  endeayoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 
that .  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  howeyer,  informed  him  that  he  should  take  it 
upon,  himself  to  satisfy  th^oa  in  thisrespecti  and  Michel- Agnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes^  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Genius  resemblee  a  proud,  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Kvery  incident 
became  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and  his  patron. 
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Michel-Agnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  the  pope 
directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and 
intractable  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  enyoj  of  the 
pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not 
only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to 
Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt,  t  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made  but  little 
progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled  by  the  cold 
reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  work  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  column  of 
marble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of  Michel-Agnolo  owe 
little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  interval  of  whose  pontifi- 
cate forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  X  A  few  models  and  designs  for  ornaments  of  internal 
architecture,  are  the  principal  works  which  the  vigilance  of  his 
historians  has  been  able  to  discover  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that  Michel-Agnolo 
returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  and  commenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VII., 
those  splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  feunily, 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  erected.^* 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accomplished  Raffaello ;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents, 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner, 
attracted  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
the  pontiff.  Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  en- 
gaged after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  III.,  which  occupies  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  Raffaello  had  before 

*  Condivi,  pp.  30,  31.  +  Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  233. 

Z  See  the  additional  notes  of  Count  Bossi,  vol.  x.  p.  Ii0,et  teq. 
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represented  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  The 
conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof  that  Raffaello 
combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter. 
He  saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior 
retiring  with  his  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes, 
although  visible  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  the  pontiff!*  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo,  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours 
than  the  display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That 
which  appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and 
expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this 
important  occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety . 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictura  loquens  and  the 
muta  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  piupose  ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants, 
become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to  immor- 
talise' Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court, 
whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see. 
Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these 
celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  III.  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila  from  Italy, 

*  The  Attila  has  been  engrayed,  not  only  from  the  picture  but  from  the 
original  design  of  Mc^aeilo*  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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would  have  been  a  fakehood.  But  AUila  'himself  is  only  tise 
type  of  the  French  monarch  Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  within 
the  first  months  of  his  poKtifioate,  divested  of  the  state  of  Milan 
and  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy .^^  Here  the  allegory  is 
complete;  and  here  we  discover  the  reason  why,  amidst  the 
real  or  fictitious  transactions  of  past  aiges,  this  particular 
incident  should  have  been  «eleoted  for  the  pencil  of  tiie  artist, 
and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in  the  maimer  abeady 
described. 

The  liberation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition  of 
an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  whidi  JlaffaeUo  undertook. 
Tluis  picture  is  opposite  to  that  of  (heanas&of  Bolsena,  and  over 
the  window  of  the  apartment  which  loeka  towmrds  the*  Belvedere. 
Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  eac^  side  the  wiift- 
dow  to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  •splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  >awak)Bs  the 
sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  otiier  points  towards  the  -door 
already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  ;pieee  the  artist  allodes 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  itavemia,  and  his 
subsequent  Ub^Kition.*  In  four  eempartttients  of  the  enliag, 
formed  by  arabesque  omameots  in  nMmnhs^tfto,  -exeonted 
before  RaiFaello  oommenced  his  labours,  ^nd  irhich  he  ieft 
untouched,  he  has  introduced  four  subjeets<of  scripture  ^history. 
Over  the  picture  of  HeHodorus  is  the  is^aresentation  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  i^e  liberati<m  of  the 
ehydren  of  Israel.  Over  that  <of  Attila  is  J^oah  rettming 
thankQ  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena  is 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  and  over  the  libeisatien  of  S.  Peter, 
the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  .angels  ascending  and  desc^iding. 
Above  the  window  of  this  afmrtment,  w;hi^  looks' towacrds  the 
Belvedere,  yet  .remain  the  aoms  of  Leo  ^,  with  the  inscription, 

LEO  X.  FONT.  MAX.  ANNO.  iiWBL  UDZIV.  FONTIFIOATCS  «UI.  11.^^ 

The  repatation  which  Eafiaello  had  acquired  by  the  first 
part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican  odcasioncML  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  ;es^rnesB  by  the  fO'elates  :and 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Of  theee  no  ^ofte  displayed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  «^u)eiit  merchant 
Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  munificent  encourage- 

♦  BeUori,  De8critt.p..Sf7. 
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ment  of  R»ffaello  ahnost  Tied  with  the  pontiff  himself.^^  Eren 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Agostino  had  prevailed  upon 
Baffaello  to  execute  for  Jbim,  in  his  newly  erected  and  elegant 
mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  called  the  Fcumesma,  a  peture 
m  fresco,  representing  Galatea  home  in  a  car  over  the  waves  hy 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  hy  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.*  This  wa« 
Boon  afterwards  followed  hy  the  painting  in  the  family  chapel  of 
Agostino,  erected  hy  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Face 
at  Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  helieve  Vasari, 
was  commenced  hy  BaiiEiello  after  he  had  seen  ihe  productions 
of  Michel- Agnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  undertook  to 
repres^it  the  sihyls  ;  in  which  he  u&ited  a  grander  style  of 
design  than  he  had  hefere  displayed,  with  a  greater  perfection 
of  colouring,  insomuch  that  ^ese  pieces  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  hispeneil.^^^  In  the 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raffaello  returned 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one 
of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceilmg,  in  two  large 
compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
hefore  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^®"  This  labour  was,  however,  frequently 
intorupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautifrd  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker  in  Biune,  whence  she  was  usually  called  La 
Fomarina,  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  and 
'  Baffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligence.  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffaello 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  has  friend.  A«  an  architect 
he  famished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which  he  erected 
his  before-mentioned  chapel,  and  even  favofured  him  wi^  a 
drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables.  He  also  undertook 
to  fiiq>erintend  the  execution  of  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was  desirous  of  having 
prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected  in  his  chapel.      The  workmanship  was  intrusted 

*  The  pimt  engraved  firom  this  pictme.by  Marc- Antonio,  is  rare  and  vi^aable: 
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to  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto,  who  executed  two  figures  in  mar- 
ble as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Raffaello,  when  the  further  progress  of  it  was 
inteiTupted  by  the  death  of  both  Raffaello  and  his  patron. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which 
is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.^^^  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Rafiaello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  of 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  since  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth  and  of  nature 
was  embeUished  by  that  ineffable  grace,  which,  like  the  splendour 
that  surrounds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his 
works  a  character  of  divinity.  Among  these  his  portrait  of 
Leo  X.  attended  by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi 
Rossi,  is  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  the  applauses  bestowed 
for  nearly  three  centimes  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from 
another  part  of  Europe.^^ 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
fatigable artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican* 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.,  to  receive 
its  ornaments  from  his  talents ;  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits ;  and  Rafiaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the  school 
of  Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the 
annals  of  painting,  the  Roman  school  of  design  ;  the  professors 
of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,  have  united 
with  chastity  of  design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring, 
and  displayed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  interesting 
than  the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals.  The 
subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are  .  selected  from 
the  history  of  those  distinguished  pontifis  who  had  borne  the 
same  name  as  the  reigning  pope.      The  coronation  of  Charle- 
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magne  by  Leo  III.,  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff 
from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  to  that  monarch, 
occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the 
victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
and  the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
Vecchio  at  Rome  ;  incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  were 
not  selected  without  a  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his 
own  life  ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  terminated 
these  magnificent  projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were 
destined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place,  and  by  a  much 
inferior  hand.^' 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  imfinished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given  several 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the- 
design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great  . 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace  should  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Raffaello  to  make^ 
designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and 
stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of  which  then  began  to 
be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places  ;  and  which 
were  collected  from  all  parts  at  considerable  expense  by^ 
Raffaello,  who  also  employed  artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings 
of  whatever  remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of 
notice.-*'*  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly 
intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni 
da  Udine  ;    the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical 

VOL.  II.  z 
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department,  the  latter  the  stucco  and  groteaques,  in  the  repiw- 
sentation  and  exquisite  finish  of  which  he  excelled  all  the 
artists  of  his  time  ;  hut  various  other  artists,  who  had  already 
arriyed  at  considerahle  eminence,  were  employed  in  the  work, 
and  lahoured  with  great  assiduity.  Among  these  weie 
Giovanni  Francesco  Penni,  called  II  FcSUyre^  Bartolommeo  da 
Bagnacavallo,  Ferino  del  Vaga^  Fellegrino  da.  Modena,.  and 
Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano.  In  the  vanous  compartments  o£ 
the  ceiling  Rafiaello  designed  a  series  of  pictures  frorn^  sacred 
history,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  heen.  finished 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  hy  his  pupils  under  his  im- 
mediate direction.^^^  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  this 
undertaking*  the  fertility  of  imagination  displayed  hy  Raffaello 
in.  his  designs,  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  his  pupils,  who  attended  him  in  great  numhers  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  liberdiity  of  the  pontiff  in 
rewarding  their  labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at 
this  period  a .  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the  lowest 
Assistants,  a  boy 'had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  com- 
position of  lime  and  other  materials  requisite  for  tiie  works  in 
fresco.  From  daily  observing  these  productions  he  began  to 
admire  them,  and  from  admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  them. 
His  meditations,  although  secret,  were  not  firdtless ;  he  became 
an  artist  before  ho. produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at 
oighteen  years: of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his 
employers.  The<  disciples  of  Rafiaello  owned  no  superiority 
but* that  of  genius.  PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio  was  received 
among  them  as  a- companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  formed.^  After  the. completion  of  the  Loggie,  Kaffaello 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican*  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  -saints- ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni)  da<  Udine,  decorated  the  interstices  with 
arabesques,  in  which,  he  introduced)  the  figures  of  various 
animals,  whioh  had  at .  different  times  ibeen  presented  to  the 
pope^t  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment  and.  fancy 

*  Yasari,  Vita  di  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 

+  Tbis  work  -was  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Paul  IV. 
(Can&).    Vamri,  torn,  iii*  p.  47. 
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displayed  in  these  workis,  that  he  invested  Raffaello  with 
the  general  soperintendence  of  all  the  impFovements  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents  and  the  time 
of  Eaffaello  were  indeed  unremitting,  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  exhausted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile  imagination  or  a 
less  rapid  hand.  Having  determined  to  ornament  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  widi  tapestry;  which  was  at  that 
time  woven  in  Flanders  with  this  utmost  perfection  and  elegance, 
he  requested  RaffaeUo  to' furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions 
of  scripture  history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
passages  which'  he  chose  were'  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or*  paper,  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Each  of  these 
subjects  was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border, 
in  chicMTChscurOy  representing  the  principal  transactions  in  the 
life  of  Leo  X.  The  pieces  of  tapestiy  wrought  from  these 
designs,  and  which,  imtil  very  lately,  decorated  the  papal 
chapel,  were  executed' by  the  tapestry  weavers  with  a  harmony 
of  colour  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw 
them,  and'  seemed'  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil 
than  the  loom.  In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enonnous  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  crowns.*  But  although  the  tapestry 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the-  Flemish  workmen,  from  whose 
descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 
century,  by  the  aoeomplished  but  unfortunate  Charles  I.^^ 
During  the  disturbances  which  soon 'afterwards  arose  in  these 
kingdoms,  these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to  sale,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection;  but  Cromwell 
was  not  so  devoid<of  tasto  as  to  permit  them  to^  be  lost  to  this 
country,  and  directed-  that  they  should  be  pmichased.^  No 
further  attention' seems,  hoir^ver,  to  have' been  paid  to  them, 
and  soon  after  the  accession:  of  William' IIL  they  were  found 
in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the*  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
but  in'  other  reepects  without  material  injury.  These  celebrated 
cartoons  now- form  the' chief  omamentof  the  palace  of  Hamp- 

*  Yasari,  voL  ii.  p.  124 ;  but  Panyinius  states  the  expense  to  bayo  been 
50,000  gold  crowns.     Yite  de'.Pontcaci,  il  49&. 
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ton  Court.  Let  not  the  BritiBh  artist  who  is  smitten  with  the 
love  of  his  profession,  and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to 
pay  his  frequent  devotions  at  this  shrine.^^ 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art; 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffaello,  who  undouhtedly 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to 
their  fuU  extent.  To  distinguish  this  era  was  the  destination 
of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Mount 
Tabor.  In  the  production  of  this  piece  Raffaello  was  attracted 
by  friendship,  and  stimulated  by  emulation.  During  the 
absence  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Raffaello  resoimded  from  every  quarter, 
and  had  found  his  productions  commended  for  propriety  of  in- 
vention, correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and  har- 
mony of  colouring;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having 
no  other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend  them.* 
Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  which  was  more 
consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  which 
he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  he  resolved  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,*  and  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  experienced  pencil  and  attractive  colouring 
of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  concep- 
tions those  advantages  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit  them 
with  full  effect.  This  union  of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to 
several  celebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Michel-Agnolo,  aud  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebas- 
tiano.^^ At  this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal 
was  archbishop.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  the  work, 
than  Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  the  designs  of 
Michel-Agnolo,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence  and 
direction.^^®  Such  a  contest  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  is 

*  Vasari,  Yite,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 
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acknowledged  to  have  displayed  his  variQus  excellences  to  full 
advantage.^^  The  pictures  when  completed  were .  exhibited 
together  to  public  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and 
both  received  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano 
was  universally  approved  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  ener- 
getic design  and  powerful  effect;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Michel- Agnolo  have  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty 
and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Baffaello  had  no  equal. -^*' 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  .of  Eaffaello,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  the 
artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Eomano  and  Gian-Francesco 
Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  proved  themselves  by 
this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This 
series  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  first  represents  the  Vision  of  Con- 
stantine, with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
The  second  and  largest  is  the  Victory  of  Constantine  over  Max- 
entius.  The  third  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  the  base- 
ment of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of  several 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  themselves  by  thieir 
superior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche, 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his  mantle,  or 
assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in  reading.* 
Among  ^em  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo, 
Gregory  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  is 
inscribed,  Clemens  vu.  font.  max.  a  leone  x.  coeptum  con- 

SUMAVIT. 

As  an  architect,  Raffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the  death 
of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome  ;  among  whom  were 
Fra  Giocondo,  Raffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of 
whom,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for  the 

*  Bellori,  Desciittione,  &c.  p.  150. 
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banding,  exduding  sncb  pttrts  as  appeared  to  faim  not  td-«on»- 
spond  with  the  rest,  and  oompreheiMyng  the  irhole  in  one  mag- 
nificent and  simple  fenn.  But,  although  the  design  of  Pemzzi 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  were 
even  adopted  by  succeeding  arcbitects  in  carrying  forward  this 
great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  request  of 
Bramante,  conferred  the  office  of  architect  on  Ba&eilo,  giving 
him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra  Qiocondo, 
then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.*'^  The  appointment  of  Baf- 
faello,  which  is  dated  in  the  month  of  August,  1514,  containa 
high  commendations  of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  gold  cpowub,  with  fiill  power  to  call  for  the 
supplies  necessary  for  carrying  forward  the  work.*  For  the  same 
purpose  he  was  also. authorised  to  make  use  of  such  marble  as 
might  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  its  walls  ;  and  a  pemdty  was  imposed  upon  all 
persons,  who,  upon  discovering  the  remains  of  any  ancient  edifice, 
should  not,  -within  three  days,  give  notice  of  tiie  s«ne  to  Baf- 
faello,  who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter's,  was  empow^^  to  pur- 
chase and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  Ins  purpose. 
These  regulations  were  the  means  of  preserving  from  destruction 
many  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  would  otherwise  imdonbt- 
edly  have  perished.  In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to 
Baffaello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that  ''great  quantities 
of  stone  and  marble  are  frequently  discovered  with  inscriptions 
or  curious  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserving  of  preser- 
vation for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  cultivatioa  of  the 
Latin  tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  broken,  and  the  -in- 
scriptions obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore  imposed  a  heavy  fiae 
upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any  inscription,  without  the 
permission  of  Bafiaello.f  These  precautions  could  not  fail  of 
answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends  which  the 
pontiff  had  in  view  ;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  memorials  of  former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravages 
of  his  predecessors ;  mimy  of  whom  had  not'  only  permitted 
these  venerable  relics  to  be  defaced,  at  the  ^deasure  of  those 
who  found  them,  but  had  themselves  torn  down  some  of  the 

•  Bembi.  Ep.  Pont  lib.  ix.  %.  13.  f  Ibid.  lib.  z.  Ep.  51. 
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fineet  works  of  antiquity,  ftnd  employed  the  splendid  fragments 
in  the  churches  and  modem  edifioes  of  Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  gveaturork,  during  which  the  pontiff  had 
frequent  interviews  with  his  architects,  suggested  to  him  a  yet 
more  extensive  and  magnificent  plan.  This  was  the  forming  an 
aecimste  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representations  of  all 
the  Tomains  of  ancient^  buildings,  bo  as  to  obtain,  from  what 
might  yet' be  seen,  a  eompkte  draught  or  model  of  the  whole, 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity.*  This 
task  he  idso  intrusted  ^to  RsCffaello,  who  Undertook  it  with  great 
alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made  some  progress  towards  its 
eompletion  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  that  great  artist,  which 
happened  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
frustrated  the  views  of  liie  pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Raffaello  for  carT3ring  this  purpose  into 
effect,  yet,  however,  remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  pope,  and  which,  nntil  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past, 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Oastig- 
Kone.*''*  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  '*  There  are  many  persons," 
says  he,  ''  holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  their 
own  narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
'Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their  build- 
ings, so  spacious,  andso  richly  ornamented,  as  rather  fabulous 
than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  is  widely  different;  for 
when  I  perceiye,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of 
mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy 
which  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having,  therefore,  under  this 
conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  having,  with  no  small  labour,  investigated  and  accurately 
measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  'best  authors  on  this  subject^  I  conceive  that 
I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  the 

*  This  commendable  andevtakiug  hks  been  in  (rome  degfee  revived  b^  the 
ttoman  Aeodemy  'Of  •  AichKology. 
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ancients.      This  acquisition,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
has  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern^  in  observing  the  in- 
animate remains,  as  it  were,  of  this  once  noble  city,  the  queen 
of  the  universe,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.      As  there  is  a 
duty  from  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his  country,  so  I 
£nd  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  possess,  in 
pexpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  country  of  all  Christians, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful,  that  mankind 
began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune, 
and  destined  to  perpetual  duration.     Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortab,  but  not  fully  confiding  in 
his  own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the  pro- 
fane and  imsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and 
consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury  ;  and  by 
fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation,  might  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  Rome.   Thus,  those  famous  works  which  might 
otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in  full  splendour  and 
beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  merciless  men,  or 
rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed  ;  yet  not  so  entirely 
as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism  of  the  whole,  without  orna- 
ment indeed ;   or  so  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
without  the  flesh.     But  why  should  we  complain  of  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  ought, 
like  fathers  and  guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless 
remains  of  Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their 
destruction  ?    How  many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed 
the  same  office  as  your  holiness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge, 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  in  that  clemency  in  which 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
fitatues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works !     How  many  who 
have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  foundations ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins !      What  ma- 
terials for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other 
antique  sculptures !     Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear, 
«o  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of  ancient  marble. 
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Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  even  since  I  have  been  in 
Rome,  which  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  so  many  beautiful  monuments 
have  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples, 
chiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Rovere.  It  ought 
not,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by 
means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and 
destroyed  ;  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  example  we  of 
the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the 
ancients  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and 
remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing 
among  the  princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tranquillity 
is  derived  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence."  After  this  introduction  the  author  pro- 
ceeds : — **  Having  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
make  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered 
from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
yet  appear,  as  may  enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  ori- 
ginally were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
making  them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used 
every  possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satisfaction, 
and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject.''  He  then  enters  upon 
a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  mathematical  instru-^ 
ment  which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  plane" 
table  ;  and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation  of  h^ 
proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of  an  entire 
edifice,  completed  according  to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid 
down.^^* 
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With  the  death  of  ^8  fwrourite  ortidt  it  ia  probable  that  Leo 
Telinqnished  this  *tiiid^taking.  This  evexit  happened  on 
Good-Fndaj,  in  the  year  1520,  Raffa^o  having  on  that  day 
completed  the  thirty-seventh  year  'of  his  age.  The  regret 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss,  is 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune  was  not  the 
result  of  any  inevitable  diseftse,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
joint  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  temerity 
or  ignorance  of  his  physician.*  With  every  accomplishment, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only  com- 
manded the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to  respect 
the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  friend, 
the  cardinal  da  Btbbiena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  io  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his  niece  as  a 
wife  f^  but  the  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him  ;  and 
whilst  he  a^^peared  disposed  to  comjfy  with  the  wishes  of  the 
cardinal,  he  still  ifound  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
postpone  the  union.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  delay 
it  has  been  alleged  that,  on  the  finishing  the  pictures  in  the 
Vatican,  the  pope  intendeds  confer  on  him,  in  reward  of  his 
labours,  the  rank '  and  emoluments  of  a  'Cardinal.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  prmnotion,  if  indeed  it 
ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  oon^red  Mttle  honour 
either  on  the  avtist  or  his  patron.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
own  times,  as  well  as  of  ihe  present,  he'adready  held  a  higher 
rank  than  Leo  could' bestow  ;  and  :^e  hat  of  a  cardinal  could 
4mly  have  disgraced  the  man  -whose  chief  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencils.^' 

It  would  be  no  less  imjust  to  the  character  and  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  ctiffinterestedness  of  Raifi^eBo,  «id  indeed 
to  the  merits  of*tke  age,  1;o  suppose  that 'the  patronage  of  the 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  ^a  single  artist,  to 
the  exclusion  of  aU  contemporary  excellence.  In  truth,  no 
person  was  evermore  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the  invariable 
mark  of  inferior  talents  than '  Bafiaello  faimsdf  .  Among  those 
^hom  he  reconmiended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca  della 
Robbia,  who  had  (carried  to  high  perfection  an  art  which  had 
long  been  practised  by  his  ancestors;   that  of  painting  on 

*  Yaaari^  Vite,  vol.  ii,  p.  132. 
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'Terra  invetriatay  or  glazed  earth ;  an  art  wbich  has  ainoe 
been  loBt,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
finamel  painting.  In  this  :method  he  exeonted  the  Improia, 
or  arms  of  Leo  X.,  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  and  completed  the  £oors  of  the  pi^Mfcl  Loggie.*  In 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  assistance,  not  only  of  ihe  most,  eminent  painters,  but  of 
the  most  skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
end  that  this  place  might  conGentrate  and  exhibit  in  one  -point 
of  view  all  that  was  exquisite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this 
purpose  were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensmsg  century 
the  celebrated  French  painter,  Niocolo  PooBsin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  ihe  Loumre,  which  he 
was  then  erecting  ;t  a  circumstance  which  confers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  'the  commencement  of 
that  improvement  which,  imder  the  patronage  of  his  successor, 
jmived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  ^Koellence. 

The  reputation  aqquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,' called  Andrea 
ibd  Monte  Sansovino,  by  ids  celebrated  giroup  in  the  chapel  of 
'Gcriado,  to  whiteh  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced 
the  pope  to  require  his  Assistence  in  completing  the  ornaments 
for  the  chapel. of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  JBramaate,  but  left  impeifect  at  his  death.  This 
work  coBsisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacied. history,  executed 
m.haaso  riUevomsmaiMe.  The  talents  ^displayed  by  Andrea  in 
this  undertaking  folly  jusidfied  the  choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  even 
VAsari,  although  .devoted  to  the  admiration  6f  Michel- Agnolo, 
Aeknowledges  that  these  pirodueti«is  were,  the  finest  and  most 
finiidied  specimens  of  seulptare- which  had  until  that  time  been 
seen.  The  enterpriae  was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  individual ;  and  .some  of  the  rUie/oos  being  left 
by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  Btaite,  were  completed  by  succeeding 
artists.  Thus  Baeeio  BandineUi  finished  .the  i^resentation  of 
•the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ;  Bafiaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
snarriage  ;  and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Soli^ 
yoniato  Losettaof  ibid  f  ameua  chapel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 

*  Vaaari,  vol  i.  pp,  202^S03.         f.  Bottaxi,  note  al  Vaaari,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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been  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  supplied 
another  subject  for  the  inyentive  talents  of  Andrea,  and  his 
design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine  sculptor, 
Tribolo.* 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  during  his 
brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated  the  rebuilding  and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Montecello, 
the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst  a  cardinal.  He  also  restored  and  beautified  the 
baptismal  font  of  Constantino  in  the  Lateran,  which  had  nearly 
become  ruinous.  He  vigilantly  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
within  the  Roman  territories  ;  erected  or  enlarged  many 
magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  con- 
ducted to  his  favourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful  bmlding. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  he  attended  to  the 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenzo.  The  direction  of  this  undertaking  was 
intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de'  Medici, 
who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  distinguished 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execution  of  which 
had  been  committed  to  Francia  Bigio  ;  but  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici  called  in  Au*ther  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one-third  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Funtormo,  in  hopes  that,  by  the  emulation 
thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiously 
performed.  One  of  the  pictures  imdertaken  by  Bigio  was  the 
representation  of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various 
animals  presented  to  C»sar,  and  Jacopo  da  Funtormo,  one  of 
Vertumnus  and  Fomona,  characterised  by  their  insignia,  and 
their  attendants.  Other  pieces  were  also  commenced  ;  but 
the  great  deliberation  with  which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the 
liopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degree 

•  VaBari,  vol.  ii.  p.  174, 
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of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  partition  of  their  lahour, 
delayed  the  completion  of  their  undertaking,  until  its  further 
progress  was  effectually  prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  ; 
an  event  which,  as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated 
many  great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other 
places,  but  impoverished  the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true 
Mecsenas  of  all  distinguished  men.* 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city' of  Rome,  Vasari  has  enu- 
merated the  accomplished  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  on  that 
occasion.!  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival, 
the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ  his 
pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art.«  began  to 
prepare  oils  and  varnishes  ;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaimed, 
"  What,  alas  !  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  attends  to 
the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his  work !"  We  are  also 
told,  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare 
Turini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ, 
and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which  were,  in 
the  time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio  Turini  at 
Pescia.^'  To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might 
have  attained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  arttibat 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced ;  but 
whilst  Raffaello  and  Michel- Agnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill 
a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial  wings. 
Even  these  occupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  same  character,  which  he  frequently  manifested  in  his 
works,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the 
expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever  occurred  to  his 
observation  ;  a  propensity  which  marks  a  great  and  daring 
mind,  but  which,  if  not  regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of 
probability  and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  deformity, 
and  grimace. 

•  Vasari,  vol.il  p.  655.  +  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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It  Las  been  considisred'  a.&  a  giOBEtr  advBOtage  to  tite'  repata^ 
tion  of  Miohel-Agnolo^  and  as-  a  nnsfaatunB  to 'that  of  Raffa^o, 
that  whilst  the  former  was  yet  liying,  the  transactions  of  his 
history  were  recorded  hy  two  of -his  sohokrs*-  whilst  no  one  was 
found  among  the  nume^aB.admk«»  of  the  latter,  who  ^vid 
undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same  office  ;*'  but  this  dis- 
advantage was  amply  compensated  by  am>tfaer  ciremnstance, 
which  has  perhaps  rendered  more,  service  to  the  character  of 
Raffaello  than  could  have  been,  done  by  the  most  eloquent 
encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen;  This  observation  can 
only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by 
means  of  engravings  from  plates  t>feopper,  an  art  then  recently 
invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection.  From  the  practice 
of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory^  called  by  the 
Italians  Lavari  di  NieUo,  and  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Florentines  with  great  success,  the  modem  method  of  engraving 
derives  its  origin.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  inlaid  on 
acmour,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements,  the  painter 
was  not  Tmfrequendy  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic ;  and 
as  these  labours  began*  to  be  perfonned  with  greater  care  and 
attention,  it  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the 
engraved  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  work, 
before  the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  substance  intended. 
This  substance  was  in  general  a  composition  of  silver  and  lead, 
which  being  bUok,  was  denominated  nidio  {pigellum).  Of 
these  impressums,  which  are  hence  called  prints  m  nUHlOy  the 
industry  of  modem!  inquirers  has  diseovered  several  specimens, 
which  are  distinguished^  from  oliier  early  prints,  not  only  by  the 
inscriptionB  being  Tev^ersed:  in  the  inq^resaion^  but  bytheir  rude- 
ness in  other  respeate.*  From  this  pcoatioe  to  that  (of  engraving' 
on  metaL  for  the  express  purpose' of  multiplying  the  design,  the 
transition  was  not  difficult.  Amoi^  the.  flrstr  peraons  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio 
Pollajuolo  and  Sandra  Botticelli;  the  latter  o£  whom  fmiushed 
the  designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante,. puUiahed  in  1488,  which 
were  engraved  by  BiUsoio  Baldini.'^  Many  other  early  artists 
are  enimienited  by- writers  omthis  subject;  but  their  pretenstons 
are-  in  general  extremely  doubtinl>  and  ,we  may  with'  great 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  being  the 

*  Lftnzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  i.  394* 
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first  person  who  by  his  pedormaneea  gave  stability  and 
importance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of.  Andcea .  yet  frequently 
occur  to  the  collector,  and  display  great  invention  and  ezpres- 
sion  of  character.*  Theyr  sometimes  even  border  on  grace 
and  elegance,  t  His  drawing  is  in  general  correct,  and  in 
some  instances  exhibiis.  great  freedom.  AJl  his  prints  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  shadows-  being  fcHrmed  by 
diagonal  Hues,  which  are  always  found  in  the:  same  direction, 
and  not  crossed  by  other  lines,  as  has  since-  been  practised. 
He  has  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  produotionsj  but  they  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  art,  and 
may  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with:«Qn£d0nce  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.*'"* 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to.cai^  this  art  to  a 
much  higher  de^eeofperfection^  was  MiuDC-Antonio  Eaimondi-, 
of  Bologna,  frequently  called,  from  having  iif4enf young  studied 
under  the  painter  Francesco  Francia,.MarerAntDniodi  Francia. 
Heineken  conjectures  that,  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1487,  or 
1483)  but  onoi  of  his  pieces  bears  the  dote  of  1502 ,%  and  some 
of  his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may  per- 
haps place  that  event  some^ years  earlier;.  His  fii»t  attempts 
were  in  Niello,  in  which  he, obtained  great,  applause,  but  having 
taken  a  journey  to  Yenice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale 
several  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  from<  copper  and 
wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  his  slender 
finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them^.  he.  began  to.  copy  the 
series  of  prints  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Albert  Durer,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  pieces  en^aved  in  wood,  which  he  imitated:,  with 
such  exactness  on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who 
saw  them»  and.  enable'  him*  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the 
German  artist.  Yaaari  in&rms  us,  that  when  Albert  was 
acquainted  with  thiBoircumstanoe.  by.  a  fiieud^wio  traDsmitted 
to  him  one  of  the  copies  by  Marc-Antonio^  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senates  but 
that  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  decree 
prohibiting  MaiHSr  Antonio  from  affixing  the  nameor  the  emblem 
of  Albert  to  his\  own.  engmvings  in;fatHre.§     An  attentive 

*  Of  this  bis  Battle  of  Sea-moQSters,  and  the  Tiiumph  of  Silenns,  afford. 
Buffident  proo£  f-  As  in  his  print  of  Four  Nymphs  Dancing. 

%  His  print  ofPjFmovaandThishe.  §  ;Yasari,  ii.  413. 
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examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  however,  no 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  which 
Yasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  authority. 

From  Venice  Marc- Antonio  repaired  to  Rome,  where  soon 
after  his  arrival  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  by  engrav- 
ing from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia.  This  print 
being  shown  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediately  saw  the 
important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- Antonio  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  designs  of  Raffaello. 
The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by  Raffaello  was  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,*  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  several  other  works,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  many 
exquisite  designs  of  that  great  artist,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Raffaello 
not  only  directed  Marc-Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labours, 
but  that  he  firequently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  so 
as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;t  and,  although  this 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by  Raffaello, 
who,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency,  transmitted  impressions  of 
his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
firom  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works.  The  reputation 
of  Marc-Antonio  was  now  established.  The  utility  of  his  art 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  school  was  thronged  with 
disciples,  many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  Agostino  Venetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those 
of  their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  huririy  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  invention  of  no  less 
importance  ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  aqttaforiis,  or  as 
it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had  divided  the 
province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  imper- 
fect medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recognise 

♦  VaMxi,  Tol.  ii.  p.  416.         +  Hcinek.  Diet,  des  Artistes,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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liis  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required  but  little 
mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the  copper 
his  own  predse  ideas  ;  and  to  this  we  hare  been  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste. 
In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  original  draw- 
ings of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them ;  and,  although 
the  works  of  the  modem  engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled  to 
great  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an 
experienced  judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 
but  correct  and  expressive  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand- 
of  a  great  painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Fannegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Fannegiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Famegiano  was  not  the 
inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability  long  survive, 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  preceded  him  ;  nor 
whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress  our 
regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was  not  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the  bold  contours  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions  of  Raffaello,  as  expressed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  hand.^^ 


YOL.  IL  A  A 
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1591. 

T^teiquillity  of  Italy — ^Leo  seizes  upon  sevenl  of  the  smaUer  statea-— Attempte 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara — ^Meditates  the  ezpubionof  the  Fi^uch  nod  Spaoaftrda 
^Dia  Italy— «-Ekigag«B  ft  body  of  SwitB'iBCTeenafiea  TVeaty.^rith  iJie-  Em.- 
poror  for  letloiisg  the'  fiwily  of  Sfinato  MOm'^TbnVnoA^s'makiitkmm 
Bade  ft  prisoner  1^  Guicciaadiiu  and  liberated -^H«stOituac  cnmmmioi 
against  the  French — ^Fianeis  prepares  to  <  defend  his  Italian  posMsaioo^-* 
The  allies  ftttack  Fannft — ^The  duke  of  Keirara  joins  the  French — ^The  car^ 
diaal  Giolit  d»*  Medici  legale  to  ihe^Jlied  army— TbeSwisB  in  the  «enriee 
of  Franoe  deaarl  ta^ihit  wasy^Thm  aliiea  ys - thei.  Atfik  Ospta^'cf 
Milaa^The  allies  attack  the* duke  of  Ferraoi-^SiHttsn  indiipadtfwi.rf 
Leo  X. — ^His  death — Reaaow  for  beUoTisg  thftt  he  w«8  poisoM^b-^fiift 
ftnend  and  monument. 

Italy  bad  now  fiv  aomer  jnara  eojojred.  a. state  ofr^ipmmt 
luur  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  the  aoTereigns  of  Bvrope 
any  immediate  eanse  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  Imr 
tranquillity.  Charles  Y.  had  hitherto  been  too  mndi'engaged 
in  confirming  his  authority^  and  regulating  his  administratien* 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared 
to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  ]&£JiEuiesey 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Venetians,  who  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  the  important 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with  him  a  dose 
alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  commo- 
tion, to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances*  Even  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment,  lest  it  should  afford  the 
pope  a  pretezt,  of  which  he  would  gladly  hare  availed  himself, 
to  do  him  a  more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
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personal  charaeterof  the  pontiff,  considerod  as  sliglit  astnranoes 
of  the  continuation  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which,  under 
the  pontificates  of  Alexander  Yl.  and  Julius  XL  had  torn  tihe 
states  of  the  ehuroh,  were  at  length  appeased,  and -Leo  fonad 
the  obedienee  of  his  subjeets  unlimited,  and  his  anthoiity  mi- 
cQatroUed.  To  the  possession  of  thet  Roman  see,  h»had  united 
tiie  cities  and  territories  of  Urbiao  and  Siniga^a ;  whilst 
Tusoanj,  then  in  its  highest  state  ofriehes  and  popiidation» 
remained  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at- his  absolute  >  disposal. 
Thu&  fortunfttdjsituated,  and  1^e*eenttnuatton  of  hisproaperity 
beii^.  secured  by  friendlj>  alliances  with  the  other  sorereigBS  <tf 
Europe, .  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposition  in  the 
eneouragentent  ofliteiuture,  and  the  pnimotion  of  works  of  art, 
but  is  said  to  hare  devoted)  himself  to  an  indigent  cenrse  of  life, 
from  which  he  was  roused' only  by  the  pursuit  of^nis 'pleasures^ 
which  consisted  in  scmuc,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of 
jesters  andbufFooits<  Prom^ns  quarter,  tiierefore,  no  danger 
was  i^yprdiended ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  Hie  «eniin«ince  of 
tranquillity,  Italy  had  already  rerired  from'  her  terrors,  and 
begun  to  lose  the  remembianoe  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisoro  to  anrasement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whetiier  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
distike  of  public  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  con- 
duct, it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  naiyowly 
orer  the  a^OSidrs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe  with 
greater  rigilanoe.  .  For  scone  years  he  had  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  smalls  statee  in  the  Tieinity  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory,  which  had  been  seised  upon  by  successfnl  adventurers,  or 
were  occupied  by  domestic  tyrants,  but  over  which  the  church 
had  always  asserted  its  superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
oeeurred  of  enforcing  its  daims.  The  city  of  Perugia  was 
governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary historians,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority, 
rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other  crimes 
did  of  horror.^^  Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 
have  adopted  on  other  occasions,  and  which,  hovrever  faUacious, 
have  found  apologists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceiyed  that 
against  such  an  offender,  every  species  of  treachery  was  justifi- 

aa2 
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able.  Pretending,  therefore,  that  he  wished  to  consult  with 
Baglioni  on  affairs  of  importance,  he  invited  him  to  Rome  ; 
but  Baglioni,  affecting  to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his 
son,  Gian-Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions  of 
the  pope.  Leo  received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father, 
whom  he  again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The  viola- 
tion of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilty 
mind  of  Baglioni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  pontiff, 
and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Annibale  Rangone,  cap- 
tain of  the  pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities,  the  perpetration  of  which 
could  not  have  been  expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.  This 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of, 
Baglioni,  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing 
himself  of  the  states  of  Perugia  ;  whilst  the  family  of  Baglioni 
sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  employed. 
From  similar  motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  des- 
patched Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and  four 
thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo,  then  held  by  Lodo- 
vico  Freducci,  a  military  commander  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience. On  the  approach  of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  horse;  but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and 
refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left 
dead  on  the  field,  with  one-half  of  his  followers;  and  Fermo 
was  received  into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  The  fall  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona;  some 
of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed  a  more 
accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than  they  who  confided  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct;  in  consequence  of  which,  such 
as  were  supposed  to  have  conmiitted  the  greatest  enormities 
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were  executed,  without  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  J  had  placed  themselyes  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff.* 
In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  &e  French  monarchs, 
the  part  adopted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  public  con- 
duct the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his  breast.  After 
having  frequently  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Keggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  ; 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso  was  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  from  attending  to  his  defence,  and  his  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  an 
army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  occupying  the  government  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
.duke.  The  friende^ip  and  active  interference  of  Federigo,  mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeated  this  project. 
The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  ot 
confidence  and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
duk(B.  These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery.  The  person 
whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  Uberto  Qambara,  an 
apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.  A  secret  intercourse  was  established  between  Uberto 
and  Ridolfo  Hello,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in 
the  service  of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  ducats  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deliver 
up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Guide  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal 
army,  and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  coUect  their 
forces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  should  arrive  ;  but  when  the  plan  was  arranged,  and 
the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it  was  discovered  that 
Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated  the  whole  affair 
to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  sufficient '  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should  proceed  to 

*  Munt  An.  yoI.  x.  p.  143.     Jov.  l^ta  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83, 
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extremitieB,  iedk  the  neeeBsaaT'  meamB  for  eonnnciBg  the  pope 
that  Bidolf 0  had 'imposed  upon  him.'"^  The  conduct  of  Leo  X» 
towards  the  doke  of  Eerrara,  disdeses  seme  of  the  daikest 
flhadeB  in  his  ohanieter ;  and  in  this  instiuice,  we  find  those 
]]oeDtioii8.'prineq)le6  which  indveed  him  to  forfeit  his  most  solemn 
promises,  onipreitenee  of  the  oriimnality  of  those  to  whom  iiiej 
w»r0  made,  extended  to  accomplish  the  ruin- of  a  prinee  who  had 
not,  hyhis  eonduot,.  furnished  any  preteict  for  such  an  attempt. 

Nor  ware  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  Emited  to 
the  Btthjugodon  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most  deci- 
nve  evideDce  yet  remains,  that  he  had  not  only  formed  a  project 
fbr  expelling  tiie  French  monarch  from  the  territories  of  Milan 
and  of  Genearhut  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  kingdom  of  Kaples,  and  hy  delirering  it  from  the  yc^e  of 
&e  Spaniards;  to  aequire  the  honour  to  whkh  Julius  11.  had  so* 
ardently  aspired,  of  hmng  considered  as  tite  assertor  of  the  liher- 
ties  of  Italy.  He  was,  howeyer,  well  aware,  that  these  groat  un* 
dertakiugs  ooold  not  he  accomplished  merely  hy  his  own  strengdi 
and  his  own  resources,  and  he  theref<Mre  resolved  to  take  advaa* 
tage  of  the  dissensions  which  had  already  arisen  hetween 
Branois  I.  and  the  emperor,  to  carry  his  purposes  into  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations  which  he  foresaw  must 
inyoWe  him  inhcstilitieB,  he  resoWed  to  raise  such  a  force  as 
would  not'jentyhe  sufficient  fbr  his  own  defonce,  hut  would 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end  he  despatched, 
as  his  envoy  to  Switaerland,  Antonio  Pncci,  hishq)  of  Fistoga^ 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  thousand 
nen.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  •  difficulty,  as 
ike  pontiff  had,  eiror  since  the  war  of  Urbino,  taken  care  to 
renew- his  treaties  with  the  Helvetic. chiefs,  and  had  intrusted 
the  bish<^  with  jone  liundred  and.  fifty 'thousand  gold  crowns  for 
tiieir  pay.f  ELaving  thiHS  prepared  :the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Bramns  I.  toimite  with  him  in  anattads:  upon 
the  kingdom- of  Naples.  In  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  tihat'Gaeta,  and  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  tenritorf 
between  the  river  Garigliano.  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should 
be  miited'to  the  dominion  of  the  churoh  ;  and  that  the  cemain* 

*  Guicciord.  lib.ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  175«  "f  Mnnit.  Ab»  yol.  x.  p.  146. 
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der  of  iiie  kingdom  should  be  held  for  the  second  son  of  the 
Frendb  monarch,  who  wss  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  goferaed 
by  an  apostolic  mmcio,  until  he  was  enabled  to  take  upon  hin^ 
self  the  goremment.  Whilst  these  n^otiations  were  dependii^, 
the  Bwiss  troops  in  the  senriee  of  the  pope  were  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Bomagna  and  the  march  of  Anoona.  This,  however, 
was  the  only  advantage  which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  witii 
the  Freqph  monarch;  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealou^ 
the  conduct  of  Ihe  pontiff,  and  deelined  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  him*  His  delay,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had  previously  determined  upon ;  and  he  immediately  and 
openly  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor,  fbr  the 
express  puipose  of*  wresting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan, 
and  expelling  the  French  fh)m  Italy.* 

On  the  e^qralsion  and  death  of  Maximiliano  Sfonu,  the  right 
of  that  &mily  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Fraaeeseo,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Trent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  ;  having  oon«- 
stantly  refused  ail  ihe  offers  of  the  French  monarch  to  induce 
him  to  r^inquish  his  claims.  His  expectations  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Morone,  foiv 
merly  chanodlor  to  Maximiliano,  duke  of  liiilan,  and  by  whose 
advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French ;  but  who, 
not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as 
from  his  predecessor  Louis  XII.,  had  assiduously,  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authority.  By  the  inter- 
ference of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  1521,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  esta- 
blishing Francesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piaoenza 
ahould  again  be  united  to  ike  dominions  of  the  church ;  that 
the  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the  pope  on  the  Fer- 
rarese ;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  TJrbino,  then  about 

*  Guicciard.  diap.  xiy. 
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nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession  in  Naples,*  and  on 
.ihe  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  then  lately 
.vacated. t  But  for  the  more,  effectual  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  alliance  should  not  be 
made  public  until  measures  had  been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa 
as  in  Milan,  for  overturning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either 
by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  given  great 
dissatisfaction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By 
the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Reggio,  which  place,  as  well. as 
the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behalf  of  the  pope  by 
the  historian  Guicciardiai,  who  was  directed  secretly  to  forward 
the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  thousand  ducats 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the  same  time  the  papal 
galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperor,  then  at 
Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port 
of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese 
exiles  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt. 
The .  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  had  so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without 
attempting  to  disembark.}  In  the  meantime,  the  Sieur  de 
L'Ecus,***  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Foix, 
Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Milan,  being 
apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  the 
papal  states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing 
them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred 
horse,  and  foUowed  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at 

*  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Civita  di  Penna,  which  brought  in  aa 
annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which  Alessandro  afterwards 
enjoyed. 

•h  Liinig.  vol.  1.  p.  167,  Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par  viii, 

t  Quicciard.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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the  head  of  one  thousand  infantry,. he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guicciardmi  conjec- 
tures, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
exiles,  either  by  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
for  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guicciardini  had  how- 
ever, received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander,  Guide  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to 
enter  the  city  of  Reggio  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  to'repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the  French 
commander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the  governor. 
Guicciardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  without  the  walls.  L'Ecus 
accordingly  made  his  appearance,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate 
through  which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet 
him.  The  French  commander  then  began  to  complain  to  the 
governor  that  he  had  shewn  favour  and  afforded  support  to  the 
Milanese  rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city 
for  hostile  purposes ;  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
lamented  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any 
previous  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object, 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon  laden  with  com, 
attempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the 
French  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  ta 
discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro 
Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  on  the  second  day  following  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
L'Ecus  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciar(^ini 
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of  treaohery;  and  not  knowing  whtttber  to  remain  where  Ue 
Biood,  or  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  snfibred  tiie.  governor 'to 
take  him  hj  liie 'hand  and  lead  him  into  the  etty,  aeeompanied 
only  hy  La  Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  nest  of  his  troops, 
floppoeing  that  their  chi^  was  taken  prisoner,  hetookthems^tea 
to  flight  in  Boeh  haste,  diat  sereral  of  them  left  thar  weapons 
behind  them.  After  a  foil  esoplanation  had  tidcen  place, 
Ckdcoiardiui  set  at  liberty  the  l^reneh  oommander,  who  de- 
apatehed  LaMotte  to  Rome  to  infoim  the  p(^  of  1^  cause  of 
his  visit  to  Beggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  orders 
&r  prohibitiiig  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  widiin  his 
tefritories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himself' to  represent 
to  the  consistory  the  misoonduet  and  treachery  of  the  French, 
whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
city  of  Beggio ;  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  and  although  the  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now  afiected  to 
treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador  as  to  the  tenns  of  the 
confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  exoommuni- 
oated  as  well  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commanden, 
Odet  and  Thomas  do  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the  cities 
of  Parma  and  Piaoenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.^^ 

Hostilities  being  now  unavmdable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  the 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Ookmna,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  most  eJ^tual  means  of  oanying  on  die 
war*  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  marquiB  of 
Mantua,t  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-geseral  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion  the 
marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  8. 
Michael,  with  which  he  had  be«i  honoured  by  the  king.  The 
srmy  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
liiousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  fromthe  attack  of  Genoa, 
and  two  thouaaad  more  who  were  despatched  from  Naples, 
under  the  oommand  of  Ferdinando  D^Avalos,  marquis  of 
Pescara.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand 
€brmans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  p<^  and  the 

*  Guicciaid.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.    Muntt.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  147« 
i*  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipalations  with  the  muoquis  fof  300 
M^mraa*    Du  Mont,  vol.  iv.  par.  i. 
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emperor,  and  by  the  S^ss  troops  which  Xeo  had  broaght.into 
ItfJj-;  whose  numbers  had,  however,  been  redwsed,  by  the 
return  of  many  of  their  associates,  to  about  two  thouaand.  I£ 
to  these  be  added  the  p^pal  amd  Florentine  troops  not  ennme* 
rated  with  the  abaye,  the  force  of  the  allied  army  may  be 
eomputed  to  hare  amomited  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousaoid 
men.*  Of  these  tiie  chief  commaaid  was  confided  to  Frospero 
Oolomia ;  but  the  immediate  direction  of  die  papal  anny  was 
intrusted  to  Guiodardini,  who,  under  the  oame  of  OMmaaissafy- 
general,  was  ecq>re8Bly  invested  with  authority  after  the  marquis 
of  Maniua.  In  the  month  of  August  ^e  Italian  troops 
assembled  at  Bologna;  and  Colonna,  having  soon. afterwards 
effeoted  a  jimction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  proceedings  ooeasiosed  great  alann  to 
Franeis  I.,  who  now  began  to  parceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
impoiidenee  in  divesting  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
of  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to  sudi  measures  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  his  posseaaions,  s^ad  Loutrec,  then  in 
France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  government,  with  a  pro- 
mise, on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  he  should  speedily  receive 
a  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  On  his  arrival 
Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent ports  of  liOmbardy.  The  Venetians  also  despatched  to 
the  assistanoe  of  their  allies  a  body  of  ei^t  thousand  foot  and 
alxHit  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the  oommand  of  Teodoro 
Trivulzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.t  The  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
both  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  employed  in  obtain^- 
ing  the  assistance  of  the  Svriss,  on  whose  determination  it  was 
conceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  representatioi»  and  promises  of  the 
cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they  had  previously  formed  with 
Enmcts  I.,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  considerable  force ;  in 
eonsequence  of  which  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries, 
b«ng  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  number  for  which  he 
had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan.^'  Lautreo  now  commenced 
his  operations,  and  dee^atching  his  brother  L'£cus,  at  -tine 

*  Ouicciard.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.        f  Murat  Ann.  vol.  z.  p.  147. 
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head  of  ^re  hundred  lances,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  with  ^ve 
thouBand  infantry,  to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  of 
its  territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  between  the 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  commanders,  at  length  commenced  their 
attack  upon  Parma ;  and  although  they  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  rehnquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  the 
city  which  lies  beyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the 
station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily  ter- 
minated by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldiery, 
who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence  they 
were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  in- 
stances of  a  just  severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of 
soldiers  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and 
thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of  which 
Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  consisting  of 
•upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained  inactive,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be  enabled  to 
oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  they  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tare,  about  seven  miles  from 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discovered 
the  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
finding  no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the  French, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and 
advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale 
and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This 
imexpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their  forces  ; 
Guide  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  body  of  troop»& 
to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  all  further  attacks  on  the  city 
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of  Parma  were  abandoned ;  and  .an  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  French  commander  of  supplying  the  place  with,  provisions, 
and  fortifying  it  against  subsequent  attacks. 

The  retreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
great  vexation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  began 
to  doubt  whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
insincerity  of  his  allies.*  He,  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy, 
the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Swiss  ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
already  despatched  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and  for 
plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope  with  twelve 
thousand  men,. under  the  pretext  that  they  should  be  employed 
only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.  At  the  same 
time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'.  Medici, 
under  the  tiUe  of  legate  of  the  church,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  superintendence  of  the  allied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his 
authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among 
the  commanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements,  and  some 
skirmishes  of  Httle  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit- 
zerland, which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services  a 
decided  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of  these  mercenaries 
at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
countrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies  ;  the  two  cardinal  legates 
of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of  silver, 
marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now  opened,  in  which 
it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  from  France,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
duchess  of  AngoulSme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her 
own  use,  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 

•  Gaicdard.  lib.  xiv.  yoL  ii.  p.  198.     Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  149. 
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efforts  of  Lantree,  muted  liieir  fbiees  nith  ikoae  el  Coloimat^ 
lAdkst  those  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Efendi  monnch  deserted 
their  standards,  and  either  joined  tfae*pipal-troQ|Hi.ar  retaonedi 
to  their  own  ceaotiy; 

Diqnrited  hj  Ihiadisappointineniy  juad  aligned-  at»tibe^aeeeg 
sion.  of  strength  whicdi  his  adTOcsenes  had  thna  obtained^ 
Lantrec  thon^t  it  expedient  to.  retreat  bejsmd  the  baofce  of 
the  Adda.  Hmn^  therefore  stsongfy  goniaoAed  OremeBa  aad. 
Pinighitone,  he  .brake  iqi  his  camp,  and  took  his-sMieB  oft 
&e  ^de  of  the  river  next  to  llilan»  intending  to  oppose^  thft 
&rther  poogress  of  Ihe  enemj.  The  papal. and  imperiaLoam* 
manders,  haying  with  their  new  aceession  of  stnogth. acquired 
freidi  spirits,  resfiived  toreUnquish  all  attempts  .of  less  impert^ 
ance,  and  prooeed  immediatelj  to  attack  the  cify  of  Mikuu 
The  passage  of  tiie  river  was  eoBdocted  with  a  degree  06 
seereey  and  despatdi  i^iieh  is  alloirasL  to  hare  oonfened  geeAt 
honour  on  Colonna ;  and  its  sucoeas  atta^ed  na.kss  dis^^nMe* 
to  the  miUtary  talents  of  Lantrec,  who  had  boasted,  even^iaa 
despatch  to  lua. sovereign,  that  he  would  prevent  his  enemiea 
from  effecting,  their  puifose.  The  transportation  of.  tfae^an^ 
todc  ph&oe  at  Yaprio,  ahont  five  imlea  from  Oaaaano,  where 
Ihe  French  troops  were  Ihen  encamped ;  the  oardinai  de' 
Mladici  having  accompanied  the  first  detachment  of  the-aravjr 
ia.one  of  the. boats  employed  for  that  purpose.*  No  reatstenae* 
was  made  o&  the- part,  of  the  French  ;  and  although  the^meye- 
ment  was  rendered  tedious  bj  various  circumstances  unavoid* 
able  in  such  an  attempt,  jet  a  considerable  body  of  the  fdlied. 
army  efi^ed  a.landi^.  It  might  have  been  presmned,  Ihttt 
when  Lautrec  was  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  he  would 
have  marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders  ;  but  after 
a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours,  he  despatdied  his  brother, 
with  a  body  of  French  infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  A  vigorous 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  superiority  was  warmly  con- 
tested. The  French  commander,  with  the  cavalry,  fought  with 
great  courage  ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time,  it  is 
supposed  tlmt  the  French  would  have  repulsed  the  allies.  The* 
troops  which  had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the  danger  to  whudi 

*  Omttawd.  lib.  ziv.  -vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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their  aaaociates  were  exposed,  made  tlie  utmoBt  efforts  to  cnoes 
the  river  to  their  asiifttaiiee.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  proinpted 
by  that  fearless  nu^animitj  by  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, plunged  into  the  current  at  the  head.of  his  troopa^ 
nounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  die 
oiqiesite  shore.  By  these  exertions  L*Ecua  was  eompelled  te 
retreat  with  c<aittd(u«ble  loss  to  Cassano,  wbere  Lautrec  im* 
mediately r  broke  up  his  camp  and  hastened  to  Milan,  intending 
to  ooneentrate  all  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that  capitaL 
Qn  his  arrival  he  oemimtted'  an  act  of  uselesa  and  imprudent 
Sttveritj,  by  the  public  eocaeution  of  Christoforo  Fallavieini,  a 
nobleman  not  leas  respectable  by  his  age^  and  character  than 
by  his. rank  and  influence,  and;  who  had  previously  been  cosn" 
mitted  to  prison  as  a  partisan  of  the  pope,  between  whom  and 
hia  famUy  there  had  long  subsisted  a.fri^dly  intimacy> 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the  allied  army 
arrived,  without  further  opposition,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan, 
wliere  an  incident  took  place  which,  has  been  r^resented  as  of 
a  very  surprising  nature.  Whilst-  the  legates  and  principal 
officers  were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  Ohiaravallei  on  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant, 
who  infoormed  them  that  if  the^  would  instantly  prosecute  their 
enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  baU8» 
take  up  aims  against  the  French. ;  an  incident,  says  Guicoiar- 
dini,  '<  which  appears  marvellous  ;  as,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered  mther  who 
this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had, been  sent."  At  the 
approach  of  night,  Ferdinando  D'Avaloft,  marquis  of  Pescara, 
at  ^e  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
On  presenting  himself  before  one  of  the  bastions  in  thersuburbs 
,  of  tiie  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  party  of  Yenetians,  a 
mutual  discharge  of  musquetry  took  place  ;  but  on  the  assail- 
ants making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the  Venetians, 
abandoning  their  station,  betook  themselves  to  fli^t.*  The 
marquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entered  the  suburbs,  and, 
after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  Venetian  commander,  Tri- 
vulzio,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  dispersed  the  French 

*  Commentuj  di  Galeazzo  Capella,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 
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and  their  allies.  On  his  approaching  the  gates  of  the  citj. 
they  were  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans,  whilst  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  received  with  their  -fol- 
lowers at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  assurances 
received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French  ccHnmander, 
surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  terrified  by  the  general  indignation  expressed  by  the  popu- 
lace, withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como,  having  first  strongly 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  the  violence  of 
the  victorious  army  ;  but  by  the  vigilant  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  and  the  prudent  advice  of  Morone,  all  outrage 
was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting,  on 
pain  of  death,  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  morning, 
an  embassy  of  twelve  citizens  of  the  order  of  nobility  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza; 
now  regarded  as  duke  of  liiilan,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant*  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  once  more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  ibis 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afibrded  the  pope 
that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had  long 
sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily 
retaken,'  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the 
papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana,  whilst 
Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small 
province  of  Frignano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  which,  after  loading  the  duke  with 
reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict.  The  violence 
of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  duke,  only  served 

*  GuicciorcU  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.     Marat.  Ann.  vol.  z.  p»  151. 
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to  Btimulate  Ids  exertions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He 
determined  to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
fortified  the  t^ity  of  Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
proyided  it  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  a  siege.  He 
increased  his  Italian  militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four 
thousand  German  mercenaries.^  To  the  monitoi^  of  the  pope 
he  replied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred  which  not  only 
relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but  produced  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  times.* 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  and 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Leo  was  passing  his  time 
at  his  villa  of  MaUiana.  He  immediatdy  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  ^e  necessary  directions  to  his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this  im- 
portant victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  agreed 
to  surrender  to  the  duke  his  cardinal's  hat,  with  tho  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to 
the  annual  simi  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms 
of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced, 
and  gaye  orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the 
city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be  proper  to  return 
solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between 
any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church  to 
rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy  see  derived  some 
benefit  from  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he 
had  obtained  any  great  advanUtges,  he  should  manifest  his  joy 

Alfonso  kas  commemorated  his  unexpected  deHyennce  in  a  medal  struck 
on  this  occasion,  with  the  motto,  Ex  orb  Lkomis. 

YOL.  n.  B  B 
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by  returning  ihankfi  ito  God ;  to  irMdxrthe  pope  smiling  replied, 
'*that  he  had  indeed,  obtained  a  groat  piise."  He  then  gave 
dinectionB  ihat  a  conaifllory  ahould  be  held  on  Wednesdaj,  the 
twentyHserenthdayof  NovBmber.;4ind  finding  himself  somewhat 
indisposed,  he  retired  to  his  ohamber,  whne  he  took  a  few 
hours^rest.* 

The  indi^sition  of  the  poatiff  excited  at  first  but  little 
alarm,  and  waa  attributed  by  his  physiotans  to  a  cold  oauglit  at 
hifl  yilla.  The  consistory  was. not,  howeyer,  held ;  and  on  the 
memiBg  of 'Sunday,  the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  This  erent  was  so  <unexpBeted,  that  he  is  said  to  hare  ex* 
pired  without  ithoBe.^eremacBes  which. are  considered. as  of  suoh 
essential  importance  by  the  Roman  church.^*^  Jorias  relates^ 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  xetumed  thanks  to  God 
with  his  hands -olaaped  together  and  his  eyes  raised  to  -hearoi ; 
and  (expressed  hisireadiness  to  submit  .to  his  approaehing  fate, 
afUsr  hamg  lived' to  see  the  cities  of  Pavma  and  Piace&za 
restored  Ito  the:  ohuKoh,  aud'tiie  Ibrendi  effectually  humbled  ;t 
but  this  nazratiTe'deserTes  little imiiier  credit  than  such  as  it 
dttdres  from  the  .mere  probolulity  of  such  an  oacurreoce.  M 
truth,  the^ciroumstanoes^atiending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 
iBTolvedin.  mysterious  andiotal4>bseiirity,  and  the  accountsgmii 
of  this^event,  .by  Vanillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times, 
arethespnrkm&ofiSBpri^ofltheir  own  imagination.^^  Someisfor- 
matum  .on  this  important  etrent  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  diary  of  (theonaster  of  the  ceremonies,  Pans  de  Gxassis  ; 
but  it  is  remadbible,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty^fbuvth  day 
of  Noyemhav  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the 
same  dayin«thefollowing  we^  when  he  expired,  no  notice  is 
taken  by  this  officer  of  the  ppf^ess  of  his  disorder,  of  the  par- 
tiouhirs-i^jhisoaBduot,  or  of  the  means:adopted  for  his  reooTory.'^ 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  Paris  de  •Grassis  was  called  i]^n  to 
make.preparatiouB  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff.  He  found  the 
body  atbeady  cold  and  Ikid.  Mter  having  given  suoh  directions 
as  seemed  tto  him  requisite  on  the  occasion,  be  summoned  the 
cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  day.  All  the  caardinals  then 
in  Eome,  being  twenty^mne  in  number,  accordingly  attended  ; 
but  the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  daffiDuhy  they  could  make  their  way  to  the  assembly. 

*  Paris  de  Grassis.  f  Jovii,  Vita  Tjeon.  yoI.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  9^ 
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The  objeet  of  iMatmedting  was  to  afrange  the  eeremonial  (^  the 
foneral,  which  it  whs  ordered  should -take  place  <m  the  OTeiung 
of  the  same  day. 

Sueh  is 'the  dubious  and  unsatiifactorj  narratire  of  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  which  occurred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the 
forty-^sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight 
months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  succeeding 
historians,  that  his  death  w«ks  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  his 
joy  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  If,  howerer,  after 
all  the  yicissitades  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  experienced,  his 
mind  had  not  been  Bufficiently  fortified  to  resist  this  influx  of 
good  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  eflects  would  haye  been  more 
sudden.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been  well  obserred,  that  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  a  first  emotion^  and  that  Leo 
survived  ihis  intelligenoe  eight  days.**®  It  seems,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  falnicttied  merely  as  a  pretext 
to  oonceil  the  real  oause  of  his  death;  and  that  the  slight  in* 
dii^oeition  and  temporary  efeclnsion  of  the  pontiff  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies-to  gratify  their  resentment^ 
or  promote  dieu:  own  ambitious  yietm,  l^  his  destruction.  Some 
oimmiBtances  ore  r^ted  which  give  additional  credibility  to 
this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was  intcned, 
Paris  de  Chrassis,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired 
from  the  consistory  idietiur  they  would  have  it  opened  and  ex 
amined,  to  wbleh  they  assented*  On  perForming  this  operation, 
the  medical  attendants  repotted  that  he  had  certainly  died  by 
poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope 
had  frequently  complained  of  an  internal  burning,  which  was 
attributed  to  themmie  cause ;  **  whence,"  says  Paris  de  Cassis, 
"  it  is  certain  that  the  pope  was  poisoned."  In  ccmfirmation  ol 
this  ophiioD,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 
officer,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  ^that  a  few  days  before  the  in^ 
disposition  of  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
called  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S^  Jerom, 
and  requested  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  bun ;  not  in 
his  food  but  by  his  linen.  Dhe  friar,  not  choosing  tacon»qrAus 
intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Malliana,  cornmnnjcaftsd 
it  to  tiie  datary,  who  immediately  acquainted  the  pope  with  it^ 

bb2 
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The  friar  was  sent  for  to  the  villa,  and  haying  there  confirmed 
in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  he  had  before  related,  Leo, 
with  great  emotion,  observed,  "  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  die,  he  should  submit  to  it ;  but  that  h»  should 
use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power."  We  are  further  informed, 
that  in  the  couse  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his 
ast  words  he  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  could 
not  long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death  of 
the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that  he 
died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fiiry,  seized 
upon  Bemabo  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-bearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions,  by  attempting  to  leave  the  city  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination  it  was 
alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope  became  in- 
disposed, he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
after  having  drunk  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant 
by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient 
proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
liberated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  the 
city  prohibited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject. ^^^  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people,  some  of 
whom  conjectured  that  Francis  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  ;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  ingenuous 
and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has  since  been  sug- 
gested that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so 
immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff, 
or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  these 
insidious  means  of  revenge ;  ^^^  but  of  these  individuals  the 
weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assas- 
sination of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof, 
that  in  the  gratification  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  bounds ; 
and  who  had  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity 
against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The. obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 
without  any  extraordinary  pomp ;  ^^^  the  avowed  reason .  of 
which  was  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  the 
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wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  recent  successes 
with  which  his  efforts  had  been  crowned,  might,  howeyer,  have 
supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  resources  for  a  more  splendid 
funeral,  if  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and 
suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper  or 
inexpedient.  His  fimeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner, 
highly  unworthy  of  the  subject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration 
has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  in  the  academy  delta  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X. 
Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections.  For  several  years  no  monument 
distinguished  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  8,  Maria 
ad  Minervam,  employed  the  eminent  sculptor  Alfonso  Lombard! 
to  erect  suitable  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontiff, 
to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  related.  Lombardi  accordingly 
formed  the  models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  Michel- Agnolo, 
and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was 
deprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents : 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.,  the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
intrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  VII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  the 
church  of  S,  Maria  ad  Minervam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of 
Clement  VIL^^^  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Raffaello  da 
Monte  Lupo ;  and  that  of  Clement  YIL  is  by  the  hand  of 
Giovanni  Bigio.^^'  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  S,  Pietro  in  Vaticano,^ 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michel- 
Agnolo  ;  where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 
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Diyereity  of  ojnBiw  reBpeetiiig  the  chaiacter  of  Leo  X. — Cftoses  of  9uch  dlTor- 
aity— >From  his  family  connexions — From  political  enmities — From  his  con- 
duct 88  head  of  the  church — Inquiry  into  his  real  charaeter-^fiOlB  perBem  and 
nMmners-^HIa  intellectual  endowments— His  political  conduct—His  ecdeeir 
aatioal  character — His  suj^waed  neglect  of  sacred  literature — Charges  of 
profligacy  and  irreligion — Aspersions  on  his  moral  character — His  relaxations 
and  amusements — Encouragement  of  letters  and  arts — How  fax  he  was 
riTalled  in  this  respect  hy  the  other  princes  of  his  time — Gondusion. 

Among  all  the  indiyiduals  of  a&cient  or  modern  times»  who». 
hj  the  ciroumstances  of  their  livoB,  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their 
talents,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  per- 
napB  no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  light  a» 
i^t  of  Leo  X.  From  the  time  of  his  pontifieate  to  the  present 
day,  the  applauses  so  Hberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  8ome» 
have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches  of 
others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in  giving  rise  t<> 
erroneous  opinions  and  violent  prejudices  respecting  him,  into 
which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  instil 
tote  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

That  4tingai8hed  ex<»Uenee.  or  even  superior  »ak  and 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended  by  envy  and  detraction  a& 
the  substance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  stan^ng' 
remark  of  all  ages ;  but  indepwulently  of  this- common  ground 
of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  ciraumstances,  the  peculiar 
object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to  misrepresen- 
tation commenced  with  his  birth^  which  occunred  in  the  bosom 
of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  commotions,  and 
where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family  had  long  occu- 
pied, rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and 
reproaches  of  their  pohtical  opponents.  Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  either 
'  warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
highly  imfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and 
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whicH  has  tinged  the  current  of  information  at  its  very  source, 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  these 
prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  exalted  rank 
which  its  family  afterwards  acquired  hy  its  neeo*  eonneidan  with 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  some 
of  its  memhers  acted  in  the  affiiirs  of  Borope,  are  oiroum- 
stances,  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors  and  relations 
of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gave  occasion  to  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the 
ono  hand,  and  to  the  most  unhounded  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  of  execration  on  the  other;^' 

Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  office  whidi  he  filled, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  he  oondueted  himself  in  tiie  political 
concerns  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
during  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner  several  of  the 
Italian  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am- 
bitious and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable  even  in  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini 
himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate,  the 
merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Muratori,  who  has  flhe- 
quently  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  monarchs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  aocoimted 
for  from  the  close  alUance  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority, 
and  eyen  employed  his  arms,  against  the  inferior  petraitates  of 
Italy,  some  dT  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment: 
and  that  these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists  and  pane- 
gyrists, who  have  not  scrupled,  on  many  oocasions,  to  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To  these 
may  be  added  yarious  other  causes  of  offbnce,  as  well  of  a 
publie  as  of  a  private  nature,  unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible 
opportunity  to  those  whom  he  had  offended^  of  vilifying  his 
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private  character,  and  loading  his  memory  with  calomny  and 
abuse. 

But  the  most  frcdtfal  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  is  to 
be  found  in  the  yiolence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian  hatred* 
That  he  was  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has  frequently  been 
thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking  him  with  the  most 
illiberal  inyectiyes.  To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he  was  more 
particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of 
wsurfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient ;  nor  have 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability  in  follow- 
ing his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  character 
of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  against 
the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  their  most  unHmited 
abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many 
of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglecting 
to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious  measures,  and 
of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandizement  or  gratification,  whHst 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it 
was  in  his  power  alone  to  afford.^^^ 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representations 
respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring  us 
from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of  specu- 
lation and  curiosity.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  personal 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents, 
or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  private 
conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination  ?  In  what 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place  during  his 
pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturally 
arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  form 
and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  animated, 
is  an  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and 
which,  under  certain  restriction^,  may  be  admitted  to  be  well 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from  the  au- 
thentic portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  his  general  appearance  bespoke  an  uncommon 
character  ;  and  the  skilful  physiognomist  might  yet,  perhaps, 
delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him  by  RafiaeUo, 
the  expressions  of  those  propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by 
which  he  was  more  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  stature  he  was 
much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ; 
his  habit  rather  fuU  than  corpulent  ;^^^  but  his  limbs,  although 
elegantly  shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion 
to  his  body.  Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.  His  com- 
plexion was  florid  :  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent, 
even  to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern  distant 
objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
it  was  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
his  attendants.  His  hands  were  peculiarly  white  and  well 
formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  decorating  them  with 
gems.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility, 
which  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with  great  effect.  On 
serious  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity ; 
on  common  concerns  with  more  facility  ;  on  jocular  subjects 
with  more  hilarity.  From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  con- 
ciliating urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect  of  education  than 
of  disposition;  no  pains  having  been  spared  in  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  great  advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.  On  his  first  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow* 
cardinals  by  his  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability, 
which  led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
way  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  With 
the  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  ;  his  visitors 
he  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently 
taking  them  by  the  hand  and  addressing  them  in  affec- 
tionate terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the 
manners^  of  the  times  allowed.  Hence,  all  who  knew  him 
agreed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship 
an.    regard  ;  an  opinion  which,  on  hispart,  he  endeavoured  to 
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promote,  noi  only  by  the  most  sedulouB  and  unremittiiig  attecn* 
tion,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  generosity.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  to  his  unifomi  perseyerance  in  this  conduct  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  high  digmly  which  he  attained  so  earfy  in 
life.«» 

In  his  intelleetual  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  much  above  the 
common  level  of  mankind.  K  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
gifted  with  those  creative  powers  which  are  properly  charac- 
terised by  the  name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
diq>layed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and  in,  general,  to  have 
regarded  the  tunes  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  uniformly 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been  sparing 
in  his  praise.*  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the  superstitious 
notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  mind.^^^  The  memory  of  Leo  was  remarkable  ; 
and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  perseverance,  frequently 
interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  this  employment,  so  he  obtained  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  widi  the  historical  events  of  former  times.  In 
the  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
temperance,  even,  beyond  the  usual  restraints  of  the  church. 
Although  not  perhaps  perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish 
our  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  tliat  Bembo  has  thought 
proper  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was-  intended  merely 
to  flatter  the  reigning  pcmtiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the  expense  of  his 
more  illustrious  predecessor.^  By  Jovius  we  are  informed 
that  he  wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  former 
ha-ve  in  all  probability  perilled.  Of  the  latter  a  nngle  specimen 
only  is  known,  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.f 

In  his  political  character,  the  great  objects  which  Leo 
nppears  to  have  generally  pursued,   sufficiently  evince  the 

*  GniedandL  lib.  14..       *i*  Vide  <mie,  dnp.  xxSou,  aad.App.  No.  XIIL 
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capamouanesB  of  his  mind,  and  ihe  just  sense  iHiicfa  he  enter-^ 
tained  of  the  important  station  in  which  he  was  plaoed.  The 
pacification  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  its  opposing  interests 
in  sueh  manner  as  to  insure  its  tranquillity,  the  liberation  of 
theatates  of  Italy  from  their  dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the 
recovery  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  diureh,  and  the 
repressing  and  humbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some 
of  those  great  purposes,  which  he  appears  never  to  have 
abandoned.  On  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  found  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powiers^ 
and  torn  by  iatemal  commotions.  The  SpAuiaards  were  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  Frmich  were  pre«» 
paring  for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders,  were 
at  constant  war^with  each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from 
its  foreign  invaders  ;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  ia  the 
highest  degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  that 
country  were  oeoupied  by  two  powerful  and  amlntious  monarehs, 
the  one  of  them  always  jealous  of  the  other,  its  interior  could 
only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  subjeeted  to  oontinual 
eocaotions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power  of 
either  the  one  or  the  olher  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  Ihe  liberties  of  the  whole  country ;  aoid)  at  all  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which  they  both  had  reeourse, 
for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the  inferior 
states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  feiment  which  kept  it  in 
continual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himsdf,  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  establish  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable 
us  to  explain,  although,  it  may  not  always  excuse,  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  contiAdio. 
tory»  <HMinintelligible.  To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversaries 
by  open  arms  was  imposnble ;  nor,  whilst  ihe  same  causes  of 
disBennon  remained,  was  there  the  mast  distant  prospect  of 
fbrming  an  effeetive  unum  among  the  Italian  states  ; .  several 
of  which  had,  by  a  weak,  and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  into 
close  alliances  with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  these  powerful  rivals 
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against  each  other,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
ffhich  their  dissensions  might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his 
country  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his  great  object  to 
secure,  by  incessant  negotiations  and  constant  assurances,  the 
fayour  and  good  opinion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  ; 
to  be  a  party  to  all  their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all 
their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind 
ef  equilibrium  between  them,  and  to  give  the  preponderance, 
on  important  occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
as  might  best  suit  his  own  yiews.  This  policy  was,  however, 
at  some  times  combined  with  more  open  efforts  ;  and  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  of 
Swiss  mercenaries*  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by 
liberal  stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  resources 
of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  had 
ori^nally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to  him 
the  fairest  prospects  of  success  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his  efforts,  he  would 
finally  have  accomplished  his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had 
intended  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the 
supreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'Medici, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  and  the  union  of  these  territories 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  continued 
aid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young 
sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo'X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in 
separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occasions.  His  insincerity  in 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  was 
occasioned  by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive 
designs ;  and  the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  carrying  those 
4esigns  into  effect.     The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 

*  Ouicciaid.  lib.  ziv.  vol.  ii.p.  175. 
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that  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  always  expedient 
to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a  hiuniliated 
adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms  ;  and  that  as  morality 
and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice  and 
moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours  to 
allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Turks ;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to  charge  him  with 
extravagant  and  romantic  views ;  but  which  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  recol- 
lecting that  those  powerful  barbarians  had  then  recently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the 
empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  made  several  attempts  against 
the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city  of  Otranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his 
part,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet 
more  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And 
if,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of 
Christendom  with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
oommpn  enemy,  he  yet  succ^eeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  die  western 
nations ;  so  that  during  his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  times. which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.  If 
amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasion- 
ally displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a  churchman,  or  the  weaker 
prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  disposition  and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  he  could  not  wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  ofien  led  those  in  power  to  consider 
all  measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look 
up  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct  of 
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Leo  X.  a»  a  temporal  piinoe  can  either  be  jmiified  or  extenuated* 
If  a  acffereiga  eocpecto  to  meet  with  fiddit^  in  hiB  aUies,  or 
obedience  in  his  mibjecte,  he  ought  to  consider  his  own-oigi^e* 
mentft  as  eacred,  and  his  promiBce  as  inricrfaUe.    In  coadeseend* 
ing  to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his  adrenariesyhe  setoaa 
example  vhidi  shakes  the  foandations  of  his  own  authority,  4aid 
endangers  his  own  safety ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable^ 
Ihat  the  untimely  death  of  the  pontiff  was  the  consequence  of 
an  act  of  rerenge.      The  same  miscoDdttct  which  probably 
shortened  his  days,  has  also  been  injurious  to  his  fame  ;^  sad 
the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indiieBt 
and  treaidieroas  means  to  oircnmyent  or  destroy  his  adTersariea, 
has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes  which  ore  not  only 
unsupported  by  any  positire  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  improbaUe.'^   He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer  for 
in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjeetuialofienees.'*' 
Under  the  plea  of  freeing  tiie  territory  of  the  church  finom  the 
dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself ;  andjon 
the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty 
of  great  atrocities.     If  the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could 
justify  those  of  another,  the  world  would  soon  become  <Hiiy  a 
great  theatre  of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood  ;  and  the 
human  race  would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior 
talents  displayed  in  promoting  their  mutual  destruction. 

In  his  eoolesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  ^e 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  severity.  T^ea.  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  in  tibe  same  person  has  been  represented  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  true  spirit  ofiBligion,  and  as  productive  of  an 
extreme  corruption  Of  morals.  '*  The  ecclesiastical  eharaoter^" 
says  a  lively  writer,  ''ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  temporal  dignity  should  be  considered  only  asihe  aieeessary ; 
but  the  former  is  almost  always  absorbed  in  the  latter.  To 
unite  them  together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase  4 
a  miserable  connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  oovrapt 
the  liring,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."*  Tne 
Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antiehxist  ;t 

*  Bttyle,  Diet  in  Art.  Leon  X.  f  Seckend.  lib.  i.  pee.  5,  p.  11, 
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yet  it  mtkj  be  obseired,  that  even  after  the  Refonnatioii,  the 
neceseity  of  a  supreme  head  in  matters  of  religion^  was  soon 
acknowledged ;  and  as  this  was  too  important  a  trust  to  be 
confided  to  a  separate  authority^  it  has  in  most  protestont  conn* 
tries  been  nnited  to  ite  chief  temporal  power,  and  has  thus 
formed  that  imion  pf  cbmrch  and  state,  whieh  is  considered  as 
so  essentially  necessary  to  the  seenrttyof  both.  Henee,  if  we 
avoid  ^tke  disonssion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  tlxat  aU 
ecclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approsdmate  towards 
eai^' other  ;  and  that  the  chief  diffsrenoe  to  an  indiyidoal  is, 
menfy  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his  religious  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  a  pope  or  of  a  monaoroh,  from  a*  consistory  or  a 
oonrocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calm,  from  Henry  YIIL,  or 
from  Leo  X.«» 

But  dismissing  'these  general  objections,  which  at  all  events 
apply  ratbwr  to  the  office  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  eyident  distinction 
subsists  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  that 
Leo,  however  he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
may  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by 
writers  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  **  Leo  X. 
diiq)lsyed,'*  says  Fra  Paolo,  "  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  woxtderfulhimianily,  benevoknoe,  and  mildness  ;  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  incHnartion  to  favour  ex- 
cellent and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in  any 
degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
pe^ect  pontiff,  if  to  tiiese  accomplishments  he  had  imited  some 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
tion."* These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus  adverted 
to  by  his  opponrait  PaUavicini,  who  has  entered  very  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  charaoter  of  Leo  X.  **  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  Leo  was 
better  acquainted  with  profane  Hterature  than  with  that  called 
sacred,  and  which  appertains  to  religion  ;  in  whieh  I  by  no 
means  contradict  him.     Having  received  from  God  a  most 

•  Fra  Paolo,  Cone  di  Trent,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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capacious  mind,  and  a  studious  disposition,  and  finding  himself 
whilst  yet  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senate 
of  the  church,  Leo  was  wanting  in  his  duty,  by  neglecting  to 
cultivate  that  department  of  literature  which  is  not  only  the 
most  noble,  but  was  the  most  becoming  his  station.  This 
defect  was  more  apparent  when  being  constituted,  at  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  the  president  and  chief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  not  only  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity 
of  profane  studies,  but  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  of 
religion  itself,  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  fables 
of  Greece,  and  the  delights  of  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers."  *  *  **  Nor 
will  I  affirm,"  says  the  same  author,  **  that  he  was  as  much 
devoted  to  piety  as  his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to 
commend  or  to  excuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to 
pass  over  that  which  exists  in  suspicion  rather  llian  in  proof, 
(as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest 
characters,  that  their  deformity  may  be  the  more  apparent,)  it 
is  certain,  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to 
amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in 
part  be  attributed  to  ihe  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  slight 
imperfection  in  one  who  had  attaiued  that  eminence  among 
mankind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection/'* 
But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  have  thus 
concurred  in  depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  they  have  been  guided  by  very  different  motives.  The 
former,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  en- 
deavouring, by  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to  enforce 
that  submission  which  ought  at  least  to  have  been  the  result  of 
a  cool  and  temperate  discussion  ;  whilst  the  latter  have  repre- 
sented him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
and  as  having  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuse* 
ments,  whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most  efficacious 
methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length  defied  his 
utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against 
these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous.     In  their 

*  Pallav.  Con.  di  Trento,  lib.i.  cap.  ii.p.  51. 
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censure  of  him  the  zealous  of  hoth  parties  are  agreed  ;  hut  to 
the  more  moderate  and  dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  he 
some  justification  of  his  character,  to  ohserve,  that  in  steering 
through  these  tempestuous  times,  he  was -himself  generally 
inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  suhmit  'the 
questions  hetween  Ludier  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
piurty,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  yiolent  measures,  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  hy  some  of  the 
persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  was  incompatihle  with  his  station  and  office  ; 
to  haye  suppressed  them  hy  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  haye 
stigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  higot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party  at 
least,  that  approhation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  hy  hoth. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo,  PaUayicini, 
and  other  polemical  writers,  heen  imiformly  assented  to  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed 
to  Leo  X.  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  hy  him  to  many 
learned  ecclesiastics,  who  deyOted  themselyes  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  seyeral  instances  haye  hefore  heen  giyen, 
to  which,  if  necessary,  considerahle  additions  might  yet  he 
made.^  On  this'suhject  we  might  also  appeal  with  great 
confidence  to  the  eyidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
assures  us  that  ^'  Leo  X.  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who 
had  signalized  themselyes  in  any  department  of'  knowledge, 
moral  or '  natural,  human  or  diyine ;  and  particularly  in  that 
chief  science  which  is  called  theology ;  that  he  rewarded  them 
with  honourahle  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct  to 
their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  that  he  experienced  from  them  in  return."  The 
same  author  adds,  that  the  most  celehrated  philosophers  and 
professors  of  the  ciyil  law  were  also  inyited  hy  Leo  X.  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome  ;  ''for  the  purpose,"  says 
he,  "  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had  already  ohtained  the 
precedency  in  religion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less 
celehrated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  yirtue."t 

*  Vide  pariicularly  chap.  ii.pamm,        f  Bntndolini,  Leo,  p.  127. 
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Bat  perkapB  the  most  decisive  proof  of  tlie  jpartia^^  «rtih 
wliich  Ijeo  regarded  real  knowMge  aad  vaehl  leumagy  may 
be  fowid  in  the  partiieular  attention  akewn  by  lum,.  cm  M 
oeoaaions,  to  the  moderate,  tbe  candid,  «nd  trcdy  learaed 
ErafiOHia,  Betw^n  him  and  the  }p&oiiS  an  epistolaty  inter- 
oourse  oeeafiionaUy  «absifited,  whleh,  notwithstanding  the 
ef iniens  of  the  roUgioits  :zealets  of  effwaing  seota,  wiho  have 
eondemned  die  oondeBoension  of  the  one,  and  the  'Oommen- 
datory  style  <Kf  the  other,  eeofers  ^ifiial  iionour  on  iteth.  Be- 
fore &e  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontffieal  ichair,  they  had  met 
together  at  B^nne,  and  had  formed  a  Mendly  intimaqy.  When 
the  ehai»cter  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pcm^,  had  in  some  de^see 
unfolded  itself^  land  he  i^peared  as  the  paeifioator  «f  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  stodies,  Ecasmus 
addressed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  eongratidatory 
epistle,  which  may  be  oensidered  as  «  eompwEidiam  of  the 
prerioQS  life  and  ^onduot  of  the  pontiff.  Alter  .adverting  to  the 
extraordioa^  cireumfitanees  which  pai^aiied  the  way  to  ins 
ele'vwtion,  he  eeoopares  the  pontificate  of  Leo  with  that  of 
Julins  II.,  and  expatiatos  at  large  <m  the  happy  effects  of  his 
measures,  when  oontrasted  vMl  the  warlihe  porsuits  of  his 
restless  predecessors.  He  then  alludes  to  the  reeesxt  humiliation 
of  Louis  XII,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo  had  obtained, 
as  weH  over  that  monarch,  as  over  Keuy  YUL  Thence  he 
takes  oecaaioa  to  J»fer  to  Ihe  «ai«e.tXts  thm  imJuiik  ^ 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  ChristendGm  i^gainst 
the  Turks  ;  without,  however,  approving  of  -violent  and  sau^pi- 
nary  measures,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  ike 
character  and  conduct  of  X/hidstians,  who  ought  to  set  «n 
example  of  bene^solence,  foFbearance,  ^and  ipiety,  ^and  .subdue 
the  world  by  these  vanues,  rather  than  by  &i»  jmd  sword. 
But  the  chief  obgeot  of  his  -letter  is  to  request  the  iuvour  of  the 
pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected  odition  of  the  works  of 
B.  Jerom,  whidi  he  had  then  undevtaken  at  ^e  iostMice  of 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  was 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that  munificent 
prelate.^  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactory 
reply,  in  which  he  recognises  his  former  acquaintance  with 

*  Enami  Spist.  lib.  ii.  «p.  1.  Cd.  Lond.  1642. 
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Erasmus  ;  expresses  his  most  earnest  vishes  thi^  tbe  AntW 
of  all  good,  by  irhose  prwidenoe  he  has  himself  been  .plaaad  in 
80  elerrated  a  statian^  may  enable  him  to  adopt  tthe  most 
effieaeioiis  measures  for  the  restorataoa  of  tme  yirtne  'a&d  fiety 
among  jmatikind  :  and  assures  ErasKHiSt  thftt  he  eiqpeots  with 
joyful  in^tienoe  the  TohimeB  of  S.  J«rfim,  and  of  "Ae  IS^ 
Testsment,  irhich  he  had  promised  to  tBansDut  to  him.  At 
ihe  same  Ikmie  he  wrote  to  Heniy  YIII.  reeamrnending  J!caamis 
to  him  in  the  warmest  terms,  as  deserving  not  'oinly  lof  his 
-pecuniary  bounty,  hut  «f  his  partieular  fSavour  land  i^asd. 
The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  iineek  :and  Latins  wifli 
Ihe  connections  and  annotations  of  Eraamns,  made  its.  AffMor- 
ance  soon  idterwards,  «econ^»anied  withAdedieai&miio  Leo  JL, 
to  whom  Sraamus  also  addreissed  a  letter,  expressipg  his  grate- 
Inl  aduLOwledgments  &r  ihe  reoommendatian  of  Urn  io 
Henry  YIIL,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindneeSiAnd 
iiaTOurable  opimon  of  the  pontif,  without  his  own  solieitatimi.-* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  •eminent  jKshohj:  had  inenvced 
the  suspicion  of  being  seoretly  Attached  to  the  oause  rof  the 
reformers,  he  again  «ddpessed  himself  to  Lee  JL^  as  well  -  as  to 
some  of  the  cardinab  of  his  court,  irindioaiting,  in  a  jBOspeetful, 
hut  manly  style,  the  moderatian  tof  hb  own  conduct;  at  the 
some  time  lamenting  that  tibe  admeates  of  the  chnroh  had 
resorted  to  Tiolenoe  and  Bourrihib^for  ihede&noe  of  iheir  cause, 
And  Ihat  the  pope  had,  by  the  intemperance  of  odiers,  beeiL 
prevented  £rom  Attending  suffieietttiy  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
suggestions  of  his  own  dispositimi.  In  the  come  of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  <Qdebi»ted  the  poaobiff  fior  .three 
great  benefits  bestotwed  upon  mankind;  the  restoration  of 
Chiistian  piety,  the  rerivAl  of  letters,  and  the  ^establishment  of 
peace  throughout  Christendom.  The  attention  paid  by  Leo  io 
the  grayer  atudies  of  theol<^,  jurisprudence,  phiLosephy^  and 
medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus  ;  who  solimtsiihe  pontiff 
to  patronise  the  study  of  languages  and  elegant  ilitaratuoe, 
merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
those  more  imp<MiAnt  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  nefecred. 
Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  opiuions  of 
many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  character 

*  Erasmi  Epist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  6.    Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Leon.  3^ 
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of  Leo  X.,  we  must  nnayoidablj  suppose  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and  unprincipled  of 
mankind,  Bj  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  1^  a  life  little 
suited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  voluptuousness  ;  another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert 
the  name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time.^  John  Bale,  in  his  satirical 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Pageant  of  Popes,"  in  which,  in  his 
animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  professes  it  to  be 
•  bis  intention  to  ffive  her  double  according  to  her  worksy  has 
informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  on  some 
occafflon,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  eyangelists,  the  pope 
replied.  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this  fable 
of  Christ  has  been  to. us  ;^  a  story,  which  it  has  justly. been 
remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  three  or  four  bundled  different 
writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoeyer,  except  that  of  the 
author  above  referred  to.  Another  anecdote  of  a  similar 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer  ;  who,  as  a  proof  of  the 
impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he  had  directed 
two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  to  take 
upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  when,  after 
haying  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision 
by  observing,  that  he  who  had  maintained  the  affirmative  of 
the  question,  had  given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  but 
that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  very  plausible. .  This 
story  rests  only  on  .the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.t 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that  at  the  time 
**  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his  anathemas  against  Luther, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane 
poems  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  excommimication  all  those 
who  criticised  than,  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emolument," 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable 
writers,  and  even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,^  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  impiety  of  iJlie  pontiff,  and  of  the  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.     But 

*  Mosheim.  ap.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecdesiast.  Hist.  vol.  5.  p.  500. 
*t*  Seek.  lib.  iii.  p.  676.     It  is  observable,  that  in  the  satirical  ''  Tie  de 
Cath.  do  Medicis,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  this  story  is  related  of  Clement  Yll. 
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in  answer  to  this  it  may  be '  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
tection granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of 
their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion  wholly 
groimdless  ;  the  clause  of  excommunication  extending  only  to 
those  who  should  surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author ;  a  clause  which  is  found  in 
all  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly 
expressed ;  and  which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates,  who  have 
at  all  times,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- ' 
vert  the  industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  those 
disgraceful  imputations  which  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the 
most  readily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
accusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly 
asks,  whether  it  was  likely  that,  amidst  the  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characterized  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and 
most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ? 
or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these 
malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  ?*  To  these  remarks  he  might  safely 
have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  offence  of  the 
pontiff  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great  prince. 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he  ejdiibited  not ' 
only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  commending 
the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  was  known,  or  suspected,  not 
to  possess,  have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  giving  the  pontiff 
reason  to  suppose  tbat  they  had  ironically  or  impertinently 
alluded  to  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  86. 
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But  wkilat  we  reject  these  imfonnded  aad  scandaloos  imptf- 
tatkmsv  it  BNSst  be  allowed  that  the  occupatiMis  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself,  were  not  always 
suited  either  to  the  dignit j  of  his  atastion,  or  to  the  gravity  of 
his  owik  ^avacter*  "  It  seems  to  have  been  hia  intention," 
saya  one  o£  his  biographers,  <*  to  pass  his  time  eheerft^,  and 
to  sedttrer  hbaself  against  trouUe  and  anxiety  by  aH  the  meaits 
in  his  power*  Be,  therefore,  soi!^ht  aU  opportunities  ol  plea- 
sure and  Ularky,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amusement,  jei^, 
and  fflbginig  ;  either  induced  by  a  natinal  propensity,  or  from 
an  idea  that  the  aToiding  Texation  and  care  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  Ins  days."  On  some  oecasions,  and  particularly 
on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  wfts  accustomed 
to  inyite  sueh  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted  to  his  more 
intimate  acqoaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him ;  and  of  tMs 
oppovtusiity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display  hk  liberality, 
by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
whom  he .  aUowed  to  be  present  ai  these  entertainments.-  In 
the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  could 
conduct  its<  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  success  ;  but  gaming  with  dice  he  always  reproved, 
as  e<|ftally  incon»stent  with  prudence  and  injurious  to  morals.* 

His  ki^ledge  of  musk  was  not  only  practical,  but  scientific. 
He  had  himself  a  ccnrect  ear,  and  a  melodious  roke,  wkidi  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  attention.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation,  he 
d^ghted  to  converse,  and  had  a  nmsical  instrument  in  bis 
chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  wad  accustomed  to 
e^em^y  and  explain  his  favorite  theory.!  Nor  were  the  pro- 
fessors oi  manic  leas  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of 
this  study,  he  was  more  particularly  led  by  the  eoB»ideration  of 
its  essential  importance  to  the  due  celeWation-of  the  splendKd 
rites'of  the  Bomish  church.  In  the  magnificence  of  his  prepa- 
rations, the  propriety  of  his  own  person  and  dress,  and  the 
solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  manner  on  these  occasions,  he 
greatly  exeeHed  all  his  predecessors.^^  In  order  to  give  a  more 
s^iidng  effect  to  these  devotional  services,  be  sou^t  through- 
out all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated  musical  performers,  both 

♦  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  86.    +  Pabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  206. 
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vocal  and  instnimental,  wkom  he  rewarded  with  the  utzaost  libe- 
ralitj.  Ab  a  proof  of  the  high  eBtimatum  in  which  these  pro- 
fessors were  held  by  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel  Merino,  a 
Spaniard,  whose  chief  ment  consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his 
Twce,  and  his  knowledge  of  church  music,  the  archbishopric 
of  Bari.  Another  person,  named  Franceeeo  Faolosa,  he  pro- 
moled,  for  similar  qualifications,  to  the  rank  of  an  archdeacon ; 
and  the  p^xitifical  letters  of  B^oibo  exhibit  various  instances  of 
the  particular  attention  paid  by  him  to  this  subject.^ 

That  a  mznd,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  could  discri- 
minate all  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  art,  could,  as  we 
are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  the 
lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  intellect  which 
distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other  individuals  of  this 
extraordinary  family.^  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propen- 
fflty  carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
effectually  obtain  his  favour  than  by  introducing  to  him  such 
persons  as  by  their  eccentricity,  pervwsity,  or  imbecility  of 
3mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.^^  On  one  occasion  this 
well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.  A  person  having  waited  in 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him,  addressed 
himself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the  most  admirable 
verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  which  procured  him 
ifiunediate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  pontiff.^  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  good 
grace  is,  however,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person  hav- 
ing pres^ifted  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in  hopes  of  a  great 
reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  expectation,  repeated 
to  him  an  equal  number  of  Hues  with  the  same  terminations ; 
whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed, 

Si  tibl  pro  numeris  numeros  fortuna  dedisaet, 
Non  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo.  • 

Had  fortune  yoar  verses  with  verses  repaid. 
The  tiara  would  ne^er  have  encircled  your  head  : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  his  purse,  and 
rewarded  him  with  his  usual  liberality.^ 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  which  Leo  X. 
deriyed  from  the  sumptaous  entertainments  so  frequently  giyen 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so  much 
from  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indulgence  of 
which  he  was  yery  temperate,'^  as  from  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  his  companions.* 
Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  usu> 
ally  considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  attract  the  ayidit j 
of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced,  and,  by  the  disco- 
yery  of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  addi- 
tional mirth,  t  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  these  accounts 
have  been  either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  the  narrator  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  greaUj 
at  variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  equal 
credit.  The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to*his  studies,  even  dur- 
ing his  meals,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumstances 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very 
different  from  that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontifT 
on  these  occasions.  ''  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,"  says  this  writer,  "that  he  would  not  allow  even 
the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some  degree  of  utility  to 
his  guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or  prevent  our 
entering  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling 
topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects,  and 
such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest  erudition,  and 
the  most  perspicacious  mind.**'^ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the  city 
to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Bome,  he  dedi- 
cated a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amusements  of 
fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such  earnest- 
ness as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  acconmiodation..  To  these 
active  exercises  he  was  most  probably  led  to  accustom  himself 

♦  Jovii,  TitA  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  85.  +  Fabron.  in  adnot.  83. 
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from  an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to  bis  health.^  Having, 
from  Ids  youth,  been  devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled 
in  conducting  them  ;  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of.  his 
companions,  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion.^^  An 
unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
tunes ;  whilst  those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the 
best  time  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
crowned  with  success.*  Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  ■ 
the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  frequently 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  on  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and  palaces,  and  by  exten- 
sive plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  surrounding  country.  After  quitting. these  con- 
fines, he  usually  pursued  his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories, until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Civita  Yec- 
chia.  Here  an  entertainment  of  the  most  acceptable  kind  was 
provided  for  him.  In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for  covert,  a 
great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  forgetful  of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.  From  Civita 
Vecchia  he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo 
and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Eome  ;  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  villa  at  Malliana  ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned 
by  the  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city^  unless 
a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some  important  occasion  required 
his  presence.  His  arrival  at  Malliana  was  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  88. 
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hajrvest.  His  boiintj  was  showered  down  a£ke  on  the  old  and 
the  yoong,  who  aurroimded  him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him 
iheir  rustic  afferingB*  Bnt  not  satisfied  wi&  indiscriniinAte 
genesositj,  he  frequentlj  entered  into  conyersation  with  them, 
inquired  into  then*  wants,  paid  the  dehts  of  the  aged,  imfortn- 
nate^  or  isfinn ;  hestowed  marriage  portioDS  npon  the  damsels, 
and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a  nnmerous  family  ; 
there  heing^  in  his  opinion,  nothing  so  hec(»ning  a  great  prince 
am  to  aJleviate  distress,  and  to  send  awaj  eyerj  person  satisfied 
and  cheerfid  from  his  presence.^ 

After  all,  hovrever,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  the  claims  of 
Leo  X.  to  Ihe  applanse  and  gratitude  of  after-times,  are  chiefly 
to  he  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  erery  department  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  diaracteristie,  which  amidst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  snecessiye  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of  nearly 
tweafcy  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  the 
Christian  woild,  has  distinguished  him  abore  all  the  rest,  and 
given  him  a  reputation  which,  notwithstan^g  the  dirersity  of 
political,  reUgiotts,  and  eren  hterary  opinions,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  all  civilised  countries,  and  by  every  succeediug  age.t 
It  is  tme,  some  modem  authors  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly  questioned, 
or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions,  as  a  patron 
of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  age.  *<  It  is 
well  known,"  says  tme  of  these  writere, ''  what  censure  attaches 
to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favoured  and  rewarded 
musicians  and  poets,  in  preference  to  theologians  and  professors 
of  the  law  ;  whilst  the  ^ory  of  having  revived  and  promoted 
the  irtudies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII." X  '*I  observe,"  says 
another  eminent  literaiy  historian,  "  that  these  times  are  gene* 
rally  distmguished  as  the  Age  of  Leo  the  Tehth  ;  but  I  can* 
not  perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the  court 
of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  common  to  all  Italy. " 

*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  pp.  88,  89. 

i*  **  Quantum  Romani  Pontificis  fiistigium  inter  reliquos  mortales  eminet, 
tantum  Leo  inter  Romanes  pontifices  excellit,**  says  Erasmus,  lib.  i.  ep.  30. 
:}:  Denina,  lib.  zxi.  cap.  12. 
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*^  It  18  not  my  intmiticHi,"  adds  he,  **  to  d^ract  ft  single  particle 
£rein  the  praises  dne  to  Leo  X.  for  the  sendees  rendered  by  him 
to  the  esnse  of  Jiteratnre.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equdi  right 
pretend  to  the  same  honionr ;  so  that  there  is  no  partienlar  rea* 
son  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  stiperiority  over  aU  the  rest."  * 
After  the  pages  which  have  been  alieady  deroted  to  ennn&^rate 
the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  aU  liberal  studies,  by  the 
estabhahmait  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers^  and  the  publication  of  them  by 
means  of  the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  of  ^e  Greek 
and  Latin  hu^nages^  and  by  ^e  munificent  eBcouragemmt 
bestowed  by  him  <m  the  professors  of  eyery  branch  of  science, 
of  literature,  and  of  art,  it  would  sorely  be  as  superfluous  to 
recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his  pre- 
tensions to  an  eminent  degree  of  positiTe  merit.  How  far  he 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  these  commendable  pursuits,  hj 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however^  for  this  purpose,  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe, 
and  compare  the  eflbrts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  of 
Leo  X.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to  the  opinion  so 
decisively  advanced.  In  Naples,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  c^  Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  lit^ary  consleMation  which  had  shone  so  bright  at 
the  dose  of  the  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  that  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  city  and  territories  of 
Milan,  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  its  sove- 
reigns, had  effectually  prevented  that  place  from  bdng  considered 
as  a  safe  asyhnn  for  either  the  Muses  or  the  Arts  ;  and  even 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  during  the  short  period  in  winch  they 
held  the  sovereignty,  exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  pedileetion 
for  literature,  by  winch  some  of  their  ancestors  had  been  d»- 
tingidafaed*  Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed 
from  the  calauBties  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories 
of  ^at  state  had  suflered  all  the  hwrors  of  warfare ;  and  even 

*  Andces,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estiination  of  the* 
present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  the 
establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character 
of  its  inhabitants.^  The .  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns 
of  Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons 
of  learning  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  On  the  death  of 
Guidubsddo,  duke  ofUrbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  that  court 
changed  its  character;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by 
Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may  be  consi-  * 
dered  as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part,  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is 
the  only  one  that  had  any  pretentions  to  contend  with  the  pon* ' 
tifical  see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  men 
of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  possession  of  Ariosto 
alone,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  on 
this  great  man  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  have 
supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint. As  a  patron  of  learning,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferior 
to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  glory 
rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  -  During  his  avocations  or  his  absence, 
the  encoujragement  of  literature  devolved,  with  the  care  of  his 
states,  on  his  duchess  Lucrezia,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no 
small  share  of  the  proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  is  better  entitled  to  share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due 
to  the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calum- 
niated daughter  of  Alexander  Y^. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to*  participate  in  or  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promotion,  or  the 
toleration,  of  liberal  studies;^*  and  their  youthful  successor, 
Charles  Y.,  and  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  were  too  much  engaged 
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in  hostilities  against  each  other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to 
afford  that  encouragement  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  they 
manifested  at  a  suhsequent  period.  The  most  mmii£cent,  as 
well  as  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  time,  was  Henry  VIII. , 
mider  whose  auspices  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career 
of  improYcment;  hut  the  unaccountahle  rersatility,  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty  of  his  disposition,  counteracted  in  a  great  degree 
the  effects  of  his  liherality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tran- 
quil days  of  his  daughter  Elizaheth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose 
to  that  equality  with  the  oiher  states  of  Europe  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is 
imiversally  allowed.  That  such  proficiency  is  principally  to  he 
attrihuted  to  the  exertions  of  that  pontiff,  will  now  perhaps  he 
thought  equaUy  indisputahle.  Of  the  predominating  influence 
of  a  poweiful,  an  accomplished,  or  a  fortunate  individual  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  fur- 
nishes innumerahle  instances;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of  heing  devoted, 
through  hlind  amhition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the 
human  race,  are  directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends,  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears 
to  have  kept  continually  in  view. 
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No.  I.    P.  35,  n.  12. 

Ex,  reka.  Anon,  ap,  Parid,  de  Orassis  de  inffressu  Sktmmi  Poni, 

Leonis  X.  FloretUiam,  p.  9. 

Entro  la  Santit^  di  Leone  X.  dalla  Porta  a  S.  Gaggio  la  quale  trovo 
omata  di  un  bello  e  yago  arco  fatto  a  similitndine  di  qnelli  delli 
antichi  Romani ;  dipoi  se  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  dove  trovh 
il  secondo  Arco  dove  era  Timagine  di  Lorenzo  iano  Padre  con  nn 
yerso,  che  diceva :  Hte  est  Filius  meua  diUctus ;  il  che  da  S.  S. 
veduto  e  letto,  fa  visto  alqnanto  lagrimare ;  dipoi  addirizzatosi  sn 
per  via  Maggio  arrivo  al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovo  omato 
di  due  bellissime  macchine :  una  era  alT  entrare  del  Ponte  in  forma 
di  arco,  nella  sommit^  della  quale  era  scritto,  Lwni  X,  laborum 
victotiy  e  I'altra  era  di  1^  dal  Ponte  di  verso  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un' 
altissima  Ghiglia.  Passato  il  Ponte  arrivo  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  sul  canto, 
dove  si  abbocoano  le  due  strade,  una  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta 
Rossa :  qui  vi  era  fattoun^altra  Macchina  in  forma  di  un  tondo  Tempio, 
avanti  al  quale  un  Vestibolo  in  forma  di  Luna,  nel  fregio  del  quale  erano 
lettere,  che  in  sostanza  significavano  esser  questa  Gittii  in  protezione 
di  due  Leoni,  e  due  Giovanni  felicissimamente  posarai,  intendendo 
per  I'uno  il  celeste  Batista,  e  per  Taltro  il  terrestre  de'  Medici :  dipoi 
addirizzandosi  su  per  Porta  Rossa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Nuovo,  quivi 
trovo  un'  altissima  Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Vacche- 
reccia' arrivo  in  Piazza  de'  Signori,  dove  sotto  gli  archi  dellia  Loggia, 
che  de'  Tedeschi  si  chiama,  era  fatta  una  gnmdissima  Statua  di 
Ercole  colla  Clava  in  sulla  spalla,  dipoi  torcendo  verso  il  Leone, 
che  d  sul  canto  della  Ringhiera,  quivi  trovo  un  altro  arco  bellissimo, 
il  quale  era  diviso  in  quattro,  e  per  il  suo  mezzo  faceva  due  strade, 
VOL,  n.  D  D 
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posato  su  otto  bianchissime  Colonne  scannellate,  nella  sommita 
del  quale  era  scritto :  Leoni  X.  P,  Max,  propter  merita ;  e  cosi 
passando  dal  Sale,  e  da  i  Gondi  arrivo  al*  Palazzo  del  Potesta,  dove 
era  dirimpetto  a  Badia  fatto  nn  superbissimo  arco,  e  allato  alia  Porta 
di  detta  Badia,  ve  n^era  fatta  a  similitudine  di  quella  un'  altra  finta; 
e  qnesto  per  non  essere  la  detta  Porta  a  dirittura  nel  giusto  mezzo 
della  via  del  Palagio  a  tal^  cbe  la  falsa  dalla  vera  non  si  distingaeva^ 
e  sopra  quest*  arco  fa  scritto  :  Leoni  X,  Pont.  Max,  Fidei  CuUori; 
e  seguendo  la  strada  dal  Canto  de'  Pazzi,  e  venendo  da'  Fondamenti 
quivi  sul  canto  d'onde  prima  si  scuopre  la  Cupola  trovo  un  altro 
arco  bellissimo,  il  quale  sembrava  tutto  di  rosseggiante  Porfido,  e 
per  la  sua  isbalRle  stmttura  fu  tenuto  il  piu  bello  di  tatti  gli  altri, 
nella  sommiti  del  quale  era  scritto :  Spes  ejus  in  Domino,  Leo  X. 
PonL  Ma»^  e  g^tando  dietro  a  essi  Fondamenti  pervenne  in  sulla 
Piaiza  di  S«  GKo.  dove  la  faccia  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  era  tntta  ri- 
&tta  da  terra  fino  alia  cima  del  tetto,  e  mostrava  con  bellissima  inven- 
zione  easeie  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro  stesai  denotassino 
per  Ittnghezaa  del  tempo,  e  per  le  continove  piogge  essersi  dalla  lor 
natural  biuicheizza  nel  colore  dell'  orientali  perle  trasformati. 

La  Chieaadentro  fu  molto  sontnosamente  omata,  e  parata,  e  &tto 
un  palco  dentio  in  Chiesa,  alto  da  tre  cubiti,  e  largo  dodici,  il  quale 
cominoiava  dalla  Porta  prindpale,.  e  andava  a  dirittura  su  per  il 
meiBO  della  Cbiess  fino  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  su  per  il  quale  cammi- 
n^Jido  il  PoBt^oe,  con  queUi  che  erano  seco,  la  sua  benedizione  al 
Popolo  ehe  in  sul  basso  pavimento  della  Chiesa  era  laigamente 
doaava,  e  coii  per  quello  si  condusse  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  dove  Mte 
le  debite  solenni  cerimonie  S.  S.  si  cav6  il  Regno  di  testa,  e  fu  dato 
a  qaeUo  de'  quattro  Prelati,  die  di  sopra  ^cemmo,  il  quale  non  lo 
ayevAi  e  dipoi  si  cave  di  dosso  li  paramenti,  e  rimase  in  bianchissimo 
Rocedtto,  sopra  il  quale  si  messe  la  Mozzetta  di  velluto  rosso  con  il 
B^rrettino  in  testa  del  medesimo,  nel  quale  abito  fieee  il  resto  della 
Via  per  infino  al  suo  alloggiamento,  e  cosi  nscendo  di  Chiesa,  e  pas- 
sando  dal  Canto  alia  Pbglia  arrive  al  Canto  de'  Camesecchi  dove  era 
fatto  un  vago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con  10  Ninfe,  che  cantavano,  e  trail' 
altre  ii^  un  quadrate  era  dipinto  un  Leone,  che  colla  propria  lingua 
cuiavji  le  piaghe  di  nn  ferito  corpo,  con  un  motto,  che  diceva :  Omn» 
dtdce  in  or^  Lwme^ 
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Dipcd  anivaio  in  sollft  nnoVa  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Norella^  nel  mezzo 
della  quale  era  fatto  iin  bello  e  graadissimo  Cayallo,  a  similitadine 
di  quei  due,  che  sono  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cayallo :  Dipoi  si  transfem 
in  Via  della  Scala,  e  alia  Sala,  detta  del  Papa,  dove  era  preparato  il 
sno  alloggiamento.  Era  con  bella  inTenzione  fatta  una  bella  mae- 
china  all*  entrare  di  detta  Strada,  e  all'  entrata  di  detta  Sala  un'  altra, 
fiebbene  Tintenzione  dell'  Artefice,  che  quivi  lavoro,  era,  che  tal 
lavoro  fosse  continoyata  dall'  entrata  della  strada  per  infino  alia  Porta 
della  Sala ;  ma  dalla  brefrita  del  tempo  impedito,  non  potette  con«- 
diane  a  pexfezionese  non  le  deite  due  parti  principali. 


No.  II.     P.  35,  n.  13. 
Parid.  de  Grrassis,  da  luffresstt  Leon.X,  FlorewUamy  p.  1. 

Cum  per  diversa  loca  Agri  Florentini  Pontifex  solatianter  spatia- 
tus  esset,  et  denique  in  Villa,  quae  de  MarignoHe  permansisset,  tan- 
dem die  S.  Andrese  inde  venit  ad  Monasterium  Subnrbanum  Monia* 
linm,  dictum  S.  Gagii,  ubi  Corpus  Christi  repositum  faerat,  pervenit 
fsiej  ubi  Cardinales  in  Cappis  rubeis  vestiti  eum  expectaverunt,  et 
inde  sola  Stola  super  Albam  paratus  recedens  descendit  ad  aliud 
Monialium  Monasterium.  Sic  enim  rogatus  a  Populo  faerat,  ut  ibi 
caperet  paramenta,  prout  sanctss  memoriss  Eugenium  (IV.)  fecisse 
dicebant,  et  sic  fecit ;  nam  ibi  Pluviale  pretiosum  novum  induit,  et 
ad  urb^n  pervenit  sequentibus  Cardinalibus,  ubi  in  Porta  de  more 
Crucem  sibi  a  Cardinali  de  Medicis  oblatam  oscnlatus  est  sede  ejus 
ad  terram  demissa,  sic  yolente  ipso,  et  ibidem  incepit  Thesaurarius 
Papas  pecnnias  in  Populo  dispergere,  quamquam  paucas,  ut  dixenmt* 
Ego  autem  ordinaveram,  ut  tria  millia  ducatorum  dispergerentur  in 
noc  FlorentisD  ingressu,  sicut  sanctse  memorise  Julius  (II.)  iningreBBV 
Bononis. 

De  cdiquibus  quasHtu  super  Ingressu  Papte  in  Florentiam. 

Ceterom  antequam  Pontifex  ingrederetur  Civitatem  quaesivi  a  S«a 
Sanctitate,  super  quibua  yolebam  resolvi,  sicut  est.  In  qua  Ecclem 
extra  Portam  yelit  induere  paramenta^  an  S.  Gagio,  yel  in  MontieeI!io> 
et  dixit  quod  in  utroque  yolebat  respective  indueii  pxopter  oosflelA- 
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tionem  Monialinm,  et  propter  soam  commoditatem ;  et  de  hoia 
ingressns  dixit,  quod  de  mane,  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremonias,  et 
propter  tnfbas,  et  longas  vias  esset  in  nocte  yix  hospitatos.  An 
placeat  habere  oc.  torcias  ante  Sacramentum,  et  fait  contentus  ;  de 
Baldachino  portando  non  volnit  qnod  aliqnis  illnd  ferret,  nisi  Gives 
ordine  ip8onim,dnmmodo  Priores  cam  Vexillifero  Justitiss  prima  vice 
illnd  ferant,  proat  factam  fait:  De  Gabicalariis, et  Scutiferis  noviter 
creatis  per  Collegia,  qosesivi  qoid  yellet,  et  an  ante,  et  supra  antiquos 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  quod  ex  istis,  ille  que  erat,  antequam  assumeretur 
ad  Papatum,  prsecederet,  deinde  sequerentur  noviter  creati,  et  ultima 
loco  irent,  qui  yemssent  tempore  Paschali.  De  Datario,  qui  non 
liaberet  locum,  anplaceat  &cere  ilium  Subdiaconum  supemumerarium, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco ;  et  placuit.  An  Thesaurarius,  qui  non  est 
solitus  portare  Rochetum,  pro  ilia  die  induat,  et  cum  illo  indutus 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecunias  in  Populo.  Et  an  placeat,  quod 
Umbella  nova  fiat,  quia  antiqna  fnit  demissa  per  oblivionem  Rom»,  et 
facta  est  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellis  ad  minus  duobus^ 
pluribusve,  id  est  in  totum  tribus  papalibus,  quee  antea  ferantur,  et 
factum  est  ita.  An  placeat,  quod  Sarcina  ad  minus  quinquaginta 
antecedant  pompam,  et  voluit  cc.  antecedant,  cam  omni  omatu,  et 
ordine.  De  equis  nobilibus,  quot  antecederent,  et  placuit  quod  centum. 
Optimo  omati  irent,  quod  nullsB  bombards  sonarent  in  ingressu  propter 
Btuporem  dictoram  equorum,  et  aliorum,ut  nullum  Isederent,  et  factum 
est  sic.  An  placeat,  quod  darem  Civibus,  et.Magistratui  ordinem 
pomps,  quem  ipsi  servare  deberent,  et  placuit,  dummodo  nulla  vexilla 
ferentur,  sicut  in  Givitate  Ecclesis,  quia  hoc  relinquerem  arbitrio 
eorum.  An  psurari  facerem  aliquam  collationem  in  Ecclesia  altera,  ubi 
Papa  reciperet  paramenta,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  consulerentur  Gardinales,  et  satisfaceret  eis.  Item 
quia  Vexillifer  Justitise,  ut  mihi  dictum  fnit,  non  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eis  transeuntibus  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  in 
hoc  casu  a  me  ipso  admonerentur,  ut  suum  errorem  cognoscerent,  et 
in  hoc  Papa  misit  ad  Vexilliferum,  qui  tres  Gives  ad  Papam  desti- 
navit,  ut  referrent  sua  Sanctitati  majoritatem,  et  auetoritatem 
Dominii  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remisit,  qui  fnerunt  Jacobus 
Salviatus  Gognatus  Papse,  Robertus  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinus  de 
Lanfredinis,  qui  cum  multa  mihi  dixissent,  prssertim,  quod  ipsi  vole- 
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bant  8uam  Vexilliferam  cnm  Dominis  esse  seqnales  Cardinalibiis,  ego 
sabridens  vanitatem  hujasmodi,  juissi  ut  remanerent  in  Palatio  suo, 
quia  non  solum  non  squales  ituri  essent  Cardinalibus^  sed  nonnisi  ut 
scutiferi  eorum,  id  est  pedites  ante  frenum  Pontificis,  quod  cum  mihi 
credere  non  vellent,  adierunt  Papam,  et  cum  nisu  exposuerunt  censu- 
ram  meam,  quasi  ego  vanitatem  exposuissem  eis.  Pontifexautem  meum 
judicium  approbando  dixit,  aut  non  venirent  in  isto  ingressu,  aut  si 
yenirent,  pedito  incederent,  et  Baldacbinum  portarent,  super  quo  facta 
est  magna  collocutio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acquieverunt  in  boc  verbo, 
licet  ipsi  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini,  qui  ante  yenerant  ad  Portam 
Giyitatis  ascehderunt  certumpegma,  siyetaxillum,et  ibi  sedentesnulli 
Cardinali  exeunti  obyiam  Pontificiassurrexerunt,nec  minus  Caputium 
e  capite  deposuerunt,  quod  cum  ego  yidissem,  statui,  quod  nullus  Car- 
dinalis  transiens  eleyaret  oculos  adpalcum,siyetaxillum  illud,necon- 
tingeret  eos  yideri,  aut  audire,  et  sic  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  remanse- 
runt  in  suayanitate,  prseter  id  quod  dizi  Pap»  factum,  et  Papa  misit 
ad  eos  ut  omnino  Cardinalibus  assuigerent,  et  caput  denudarent,  quod 
yix  acceperunt,  tamen  acceptarunt ;  et  fecerunt  insuper  ordinari,  quod 
Vexillifer  nullus  Clayes  Giyitatis  o£ferret  Pap»  sicut  alii  Magistratus 
consueyeruntjOt  hoc  quia  ipsi  Florentini  Portam  ad  terram  dejecerunt, 
et  patefecerunt  in  totum.  Quo  autem  ad  saci-am  Processionem  ordi- 
nayi,quod  omnes  deClero  Giyitatis  quantumcumque  exempti  yenirent 
sub  pcBuis  pecuniariis  per  me  impositis,  exceptis  Monialibus,  licet 
etiam  Papa  dedit  Monialibus  yolentibus  yenire,  et  yidere  licentiam 
yeniendi  ad  loca  honesta,  ita  ut  yiderent,  sed  non  yiderentur,  prout 
multa  GoUegia  Monialium  Glaustralium  yenerunt,  et  aliquse  omnino 
abstinuerunt,  multi  etiam  Religiosorum  Gonyentus  se  excusare  yolue- 
runt,  ne  yenire  cogerentur,  sed  omnino  yenerunt,  et  comparuerunt, 
non  tamen  per  yias  ambulayerunt  in  processionibus  illis,  sed  feci  quod 
Vicarius  Archiepiscopi  assignayit  singulis  Regulis  locum  suum,  in  quo 
unaquaeque  Regula  suum  Altare  quam  festiyissime  erigeret,  et  ibidem 
stantes  cantarent,dumequitatus  Papalis  transiret  a  principio  usque  ad 
finem,  quod  placuit  Papao^et  Gardinalibus,ac  etiam  Giyibus  uniyersis ; 
et  si  qua  contentio  erat  inter  aliquos,  ut  ssepe  solet,  Vicarius  eas  con- 
cordaret,  et  factum  est  de  facili.  Item  ordinayi,  quod  ante  triduum 
semper  campanse  sonarent.  Item,  quod  omnis  Glerus  indesinenter 
oraret  pro  serenitate  Goeli,  et  pro  iter  agentibus,  usquequo  Papa 
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rerenas  fderit  in  Urbein.  Feci  quod  cc.  Torcise  portarentur  ante 
Sacramentum  per  Clericoe  secnlares  et  sub  poenis  oonsignarent  iUas 
SacristsB  Matricis  Ecclesin.  Feci  quod  soli  Canonici  Matricis  Eccle- 
sie  portarent  Baldachinum  Saciamenti  per  vices,  et  non  alii.  Feci, 
quod  Cardinalis  de  Medicis  Diaconus  esset  in  Porta  cappaios,  ut 
ofFerret  Crucem  Papa  osoulandam.  Item  ante  valvas  Ecclesisd 
S.  Keparatffi  idem  Cardinalis  affdit  oum  Thuribulo,  et  Aspersorio, 
et  super  Altari  cantavit  versiculos  et  Orationem,  et  Archidiaconus 
incensato  Pontifioe  inchoavit  Te  Demn  laudamus,  &c  Duo  Balda- 
china  faemnt,  unum  album  ex  Damasco  cum  floribns  aureis  inter- 
textis  pro  Sacramento,  aliud  autem  aureum,  id  est  ex  panno  aureo 
saper  Papam  cum  perticis  auratis.  Juvenes  antem  c.  pedites  in 
omatu  nobilissimo  cum  bacuHs  auratis,  et  totidem  equestres  similiter 
exomati  praeter  centum  Gives  equites,  et  Doctores,  ac  nobiles,  qui 
omnes  erant  equestres  in  Ecclesia  S.  Beparatse,  sive  S.  Maris  de 
Flore.  Erat  in  Porta  Ecclesiee  usque  ad  tribunam  elevatus  Pons,  quasi 
duas  cannas,  et  laigus  tres,  sicut  est  in  Ecclesia  S.  Jobannis  Lateranen- 
tis,  quando  fit  Coronatio  ndvi  Pontificis,  et  hoc  factum  est  propter 
populi  multitudinem,qu8Bfait  innumerabilis ;  arcns  erant  xii.pulcber- 
rimi,  et  ditissimi,  sequalibus  distantiis  elevati,  et  super  istis  erant  can- 
tilenn  diverse,  quas  Papa  libenter  audire  videbatur,  et  inter  arcum  et 
arcum,  erant  vari»  structorss  similes  illis,  quse  videnturin  Urbe  Roma, 
videlicet  Obeliscus,  sicut  in  Vaticano,  Columna  sicut  in  Gampo  Martio, 
et  hujusmodi  usque  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Novellam,  ubi  Papa  prima 
nocte  quievit,  qui  locus  etiam  magnifiee  exomatus  est,  et  in  ejus  CSampo 
erat  Equus  auratus  magnus,  sicut  ante  cedes  Lateranenses.  Qrdinavi 
quod  omnes  carcerati  liberarentur,  sed  non  omnes  liberati  sunt,  tamen 
multi,  et  quod  omnes  qui  ex  quacumque  foneratione  lugubres  esseat, 
luctum  deponerent.  Cardinales  foenrnt  tres  Cappis  rubeis,  qui 
numero  fuerunt  xx.  et  Pr^lati  in  mantellis  longis  cumlatis  Capuccis, 
Papa  autem  fait  cum  Pluviali  pretioso  ampio,  et  Thiarapretio8a,quam 
cum  aliquandiu  portasset,  et  gravaietur,  deposuit,  et  illam  Thiaram 
simplicem  in  via  resumpsit,  et  sic  usque  ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Reparat» 
delatus  ista,  Peiafrenariis  suis  subcollocsntibus  etiam  Juvembus 
Florentinis  ad  hoc  pneparatis,  et  similiter  alii8,quifialdachinum  vicia- 
aim  ferrent,  et  deputavi-xxx.  Gives  Florentinos,  qui  per  spatia  viarum 
eaBtodiient,neordo  per  me  d^putatus  Processionis  alteraretnr,et  super 
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his  omnibus  praefeci  Dominnm  Jnlianum  Prothonotariom  de  Toma- 
buonis  qui  fernlam  gestaret,  et  faceret,  sicut  Gabemator  Urbis  Roma, 
Processionem  servari,  proat  fecit,  et  bene  succesaeront  omnia.  Ozdo 
antem  Processionis  talis  fait,  videlicet,  Gnrsores,  Eqnites,  Saxeine 
Papn,  CO.  Valisariiy  et  Familiffi  Cardinalinm,  Nobiles  Florentini 
Eqnites,  Officialee  CancellaxisB,  et  CamersB  Valisarii  Papn,  et  Scati- 
feri  Papee,  £qaifiEderati  xx.  et  Scntiferi  Pape  qnataor  cum  Capellis, 
Procuratores  Ordinnm,  et  Prindpnm,  Cabicolarii  antiqni  faenmt  in 
primo  loco,  turn  illi,  qni  emerunt  (sic)  ultimo  illi,  qui  venonxnt,  Aceo- 
liti,  Clerici  Cameras,  Anditoiei  cum  Magistro  Palatii,  Barones,  Ora- 
tores,  Principes.  Inter  Oratores  fait  dissenaioy  qnia  unns  Orator 
Hispanin  voluit  esse  post  primum  Fiancise,  cujus  tunc  erant  tres,  et 
sic  voluit  habere  sub  se  duos  Francise,  sed  illi  non  volnertmt,  aase- 
rentes  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispani»  alias  datam  faisse,  citm 
essent  tres  Oratores  Hispani^e,  et  volnerunt  esse  simul  juncti,  nee 
aliquo  modo  cedere  Oratori  Regis  Anglis,  qui  voluit  esse  post  prtnram, 
et  supra  duos  Hispanos ;  sed  quia  Hispani  tunc  non  volnerunt,  prop- 
terea  nunc  legem,  quam  tulit,  patiatur,  sic  cessit,  et  reeeasit,neci»ia- 
quamvoluitampliuscomparere ;  deindeMagistratusFlorentinusomnes 
pedites,  Guardia  PapsQ  pedestres  cum  Capitano  Equestri  solo,  Lau- 
rentius  Medices  cum  quinquagintapedestribus  suis,  Macerii  Paps  sex 
tantum,  alii  discurrerunt.  Hostiarii.  Magister  unus  Ceremoniarum, 
Subdiaconi  duo,  Datarins  supenmmerarius  a  sinistri«  in  b^ito  Sub- 
diaconali,  Clerus  Gathedralis  cum  luminaribus  ante  Sacramentum, 
Glericus  Gamers,  Gapellse  cum  lantema,  Gorpus  Ghristi  sub  Balda- 
cbino,  quod  Ganoniei  portarunt,  Gardinales  omnes,  id  est  Diaconi  Pros- 
biteri  et  duo  Diaconi  assistentes,  Jnvenes  c^itom  pedites ;  ego  Epis- 
copus  Pisaurenais  Magister  Geremoniamm,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  sub 
Baldachino,  quod  Yexillifer,  et  Priores  ]>(»nini  portarunt  per  vices,  et 
prioresdicti  semper  pediiesnudo  capita  an  tocesserunt,  duo  Gubicularii 
non  caputiati  cum  Auditore  RotaB  de  Mitra,  Medici  duo  cum  Secre- 
tario,  ThesaurarinSjDispensator  pecuniarum  in  Populo,Macerius  unus 
cum  Umbella,  assistentes  Praslati,et  alii  Praslati,  et  Togati,  et  ultimo 
Milites  Equestres,  Guardia  Pap« ;  etiste  fnit  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 
ad  Ecclesiam  S.  ReparatsB,  in  qua  via  fiiemnt  per  me  ordinati  cives, 
qui  per  spatia,  ut  dixi,  cuatodirent,  ne  qua  fient  pxessura,  aut  scanda- 
lum,  aut  mora,ut  solet  qnandoque  a  JuventbiiB  Mulierum  inspector!- 
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bus.  Pontifex  primo  accepit  B^gnum  in  capite^  quod  cum  gravaretiir 
in  media  via  illo  deposito,  accepit  leve  Regnum^  et  delectabatur  cum 
in  quolibet  arcn  triumphali  cantaretur  aliqnid  in  snam  laudem,  et 
firmabat  gressnm,  ut  omnia  audiret,  et  intelligeret.  In  Ecclesda 
S.  Reparat8B  fait  snggestus  altus  lignens,  at  dixi ;  a  porta  usque  ad 
Altare  eleyatus  fait,  sicat  in  S.  Jobanne  Lateranensi  in  die  Corona- 
tionis,  super  quem  suggestum  soli  nos  Papam  facientes  asoendimus. 
Populus  autem  remansit  inferius  bine  inde  per  Ecclesiam;  ibi  Papa 
dintius  solito  oravit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaconos^  qui 
erai  Arcbiepiscopus  Florentinus  in  Cappa  sua  rubea  cantante  yersica- 
los,  et  orationem,  Papa  benedixit  cum  indulgentia  plenaria,  et  ibi 
«xait  Pluyiale,  et  accepit  Stolam  super  rocbetnm,  et  delatus  est  in 
Monasterium  S.  M.  Novelise,  ubi  non  est  Ecclesiam  ingressus,  sed 
recta  in  sedes  ingressus  est,  populo  indesinenter  in  vitam  et  laudem 
Pontificis,  et  Domus  sus  exclamante,  et  in  nocte  bombardis  sine  fine 
crepitantibus,  quia  ego  in  die  sic  ordinavi  propter  equos  nostros,  et 
multitudinem  mularum  timidarum,  ne  propter  siliceas  stratas  in  yiis 
aliqui  caderent. 


No.  III.    P.  89,  n.  41 
Eitne  Sacre  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  p.  48.  Ed,  Fir,  1680. 

ORAZIONE. 

Maono  Dio,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 

E  sotto  el  cui  perpetuo  govemo, 

Questo  Universo  si  conserva,  e  regge, 
Del  tutto  Creator,  cbe  dallo  etemo 

Punto  comandi  corra  el  tempo  labile. 

Come  rota  faria  sik  fisso  pemo. 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  non  mutabile, 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 

Da  te  fermo  Motore  in&tigabile. 
Ne  faor  di  te  alcana  causa  truove, 

Cbe  rimuova  a formar  questamateria, 

Ayida  sempre  d'aver  foime  nuove. 
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Non  indigenzia,  sol  di  bonta  vera 

La  forma  forma  questa  flnente  opra, 

Bonta,  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Questa  bont&  sol  per  amor  s'adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  gaisa  di  modello, 

Simile  alio  edificio  ch'  h  di  sopra. 

Bellissimo  Architetto  el  Mondo  bello, 

*  Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente 

Fatt'  ai  qnesto  all'  imagine  di  quello. 
Ciascnna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grado  sno,  alto  Signer,  comandi^ 

Che  assolva  el  tutto  ancor  perfettamente. 
Tu  gli  element!  a'  propri  luoghi  mandi, 

Legandoli  con  tal  proporzione, 

Che  Tun  dall*  altro  non  disgiungi,  o  spandi« 
Tral  foco  el  ghiaccio  fai  cognazione, 

Cos)  temperi  insieme  il  molle  el  dure, 

Da  te  fatti  contrari  anno  nnione. 
Cosi  non  fiigge  piu  leggiero  e  puro 

£1  foco  in  alto,  ne  ^H  el  peso  affonda 

La  terra  in  basso  sotto  1  centre  oscuro. 
Per  la  tua  providenzia  fai,  s*  infonda 

L*anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conyiene  in  tutti  e  membri  si  diffonda. 
Cio  che  si  muove,  non  si  muove  altronde 

In  si  bello  animale ;  e  tre  nature 

Quest*  anima  gentile  in  se  nasconde. 
Le  due  piii  degne  piii  gentili  e  pure, 

Da  se  movendo,  due  gran  cerchi  fanno, 

In  se  medesme  ritomando  pure ; 
£  'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L*altra  va  dritta  mossa  dall'  amore 

Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 
£  eome  muove  se  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  suo  moto  simiglia, 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  te  primo  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 
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Ogn'  animale  ancor  di  minor  vita, 

Bench^  piik  vil ;  questa  e  pur  tna  funiglia. 
A  questi  da  la  tua  bont^  infinita 

Curri  leggier  di  poro  f  aoco  adomi; 

Quando  la  Terra  el  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  vita. 
E  dipoi  adempinti  e  mortal  giomi, 

La  tua  benigna  legge  allor  concede, 

Che  il  curro  ciascim  monti,  et  a  te  tomi. 
Concedi,  o  Padre,  Talta  e  sacra  sede 

Monti  la  mente,  e  vegga  el  vivo  fonte, 

Fonte  ver  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  procede. 
Mostra  la  luce  vera  alia  mia  fronte, 

E  poich^  conosciuto  e  1  tuo  bel  Sole, 

Deir  Alma  fenna  in  Ini  le  luci  pronte. 
Fnga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mole 

Leva  da  me,  e  splendi  in  la  tua  luce ; 

Tu  se'  quel  sommo  ben,  cbe  ciascnn  vuole. 
A  te  dolce  riposo  si  conduce, 

E  te  come  suo  fin,  vede  ogni  pio ; 

Tu  se'  principio,  portatore,  e  dnce, 
La  vita,  e  1  termin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Dio. 

HTMN 

Of  Lorenzo  d^  Medici. 
Great  God,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause, 

Whose  power  the  universe  controls  ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speed, 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls  J 

At  rest  Thyself,  yet  active  still. 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  Thy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone.  Thou  mov^st  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom. 

And  hastens  at  Thy  powerful  call. 
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Firm  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whate*er  Thy  wisdom  deems  the  best 

Thou  fashion'st  with  unbonnded  love ; 
Whilst  all  the  wondering  eye  surveys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 

Revolved  in  Thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  designed 

lU  primal  fashion  there  assumed ; 
Till  all  in  just  dependence  shown, 
All  future  change  to  Thee  foireknowBy 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  Thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around, 

Till  each  assumed  its  destined  stand : 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controU'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold, 

Were  harmonized  at  Thy  command. 

Nor  scales  the  fire  th'  empyreal  height. 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true. 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destined  bounds  to  keep. 

Diffused  through  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part : 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  returning  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart. 

From  Thee,  great  Author,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Eire  long  again  reatored  to  thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name. 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  flame, 

Part  of  Thy  numerous  family. 
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Resplendent  cars  of  fieiy  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  ofiispring  bear ; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends. 
Again  the  glorioos  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 

Grant  then,  my  God,  that  raised  sublime, 
My  soul  the  arduous  heights  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upon  the  fount  of  light; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declines, 

Remoye  again  its  raptured  sight. 

Purge  thou,  my  God,  my  visual  ray; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tend ! 
In  Thee,  alone.  Eternal  Mind ! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  find, 

Of  all,  Creator,  Ghiide,  and  End. 


No.  IV.    P.  92,  n.  44. 
Lutheri  Opera^  tom.  i.  p.  1. 

JReverendiuimo  in  ChriOo  Patri,  lUugtrissimo  DaminOy  Domino 
Alberto,  Magdeburg,  ae Moguntinen,  Eeclesiarum  Archiepisecpo 
PrimaH,  Marchioni  Brand^wg.  S^e,  Domino  suo  et  Pastori  in 
ChriOo,  Venerdbiliter  metuendo  €tc  graHosiesimo, 

Gratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 

Pabce  mihi,  Reyerendissime  in  Christo  Pater,  Princeps  illustrissime, 
quod  ego,  fex  hominum,  tantum  habeo  temeritatis,  ut  ad  culmen  tuas 
sublimitatis  ausus  fuerim  cogitare  Epistolam;  testis  est  mihiDominns 
Jesus,  quod  mess  parvitatis  et  turpitudinis  mihi  conscius,  diu  jam 
distuli,  quod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perficio,  permotus  quam  mazime 
officio  fidelitatis  mes,  quam  T.  ReverendissimsB  Pat.  in  Christo 
debere  me  agnosco;  dignetur  itaque  tua  interim  Celsitudo  oculum 
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ad  pulverem  nnnm  intendere,  et  votam  meum  pro  tua  pontifical! 
dementia  intelligere. 

Circnmfenmtur  IndulgentisB  papsJes,  sub  tno  pneclarissimo  titalo, 
ad  fabricam  S.  Petri,  in  qnibus  non  adeo  accoso  PrsBdicatoram 
exclamationes,  qnas  non  audivi,  sed  doleo  ialdssimas  intelligenlaas 
populi  ex  illis  conceptas,  quas  vulgo  nndiqnejactant,  videlicet;  quod 
credunt  infelices  animsB,  si  literas  Indnlgentiaram  redemerint, 
se  securas  esse  de  salnte  sua.  Item,  quod.AninuB  de  Pnigatorio 
statim  evolent  nbi  contribntionem  in  cistam  conjecerint.  Deinde, 
tantas  esse  has  gratias,  nt  nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatnm,  etiam 
(ut  aiunt)  si  per  impossibile  quis  Matrem  Dei  yiolasset,  quin  possit 
Bolvi.  Item,  quod  homo  per  istas  indulgentias  liber  sit  ab  omni  ' 
poena  et  culpa. 

0  Deus  optime !  sic  erudiuntur  Anims,  tuis  curis,  optime  Pater, 
commisssB,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atque  crescit  durissima  ratio  tibi 
reddenda  super  omnibus  istis.  Idcirco  *tacere  h»c  amplius  non 
potui,  n6n  enim  fit  homo  per  ullum  munus  Episcopi  secnms  de 
salute,  cum  nee  per  gratiam  Dei  infasam  fiat  securus,  sed  semper  in 
timore  et  tremore  jubet  nos  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostolus.  Et 
Justus,,  inquit  Petrus,  viz  salvabitur.  Denique  tam  arcta  est  yia, 
quffi  ducit  ad  vitam,  ut  Dominus  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zachariam, 
salvandos  appellet  tones  raptos  de  incendio,  et  ubique  Dominus 
difficultatem  salutis  denunciat. 

Cur  ergo  per  illas  falsas  veniarum  fabulas  et  promissiones,  prsBdi- 
catores  earum  fadunt  populum  securum  et  sine  timore  1  cum 
Indulgentias  prorsus  nihil  boni  conferant  Animabus  ad  salutem  aut 
sanctitatem,  sed  tantummodo  poenam  extemam,  olim  canonice 
imponi  solitam,  auferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatis  et  charitatis  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora 
indulgentiis,  et  tamen  heec  non  tanta  pompa  nee  tanto  studio  pserdi- 
cant,  imo  propter  Venias  prsedicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen 
omnium  Episcoporum  hoc  sit  officium  primum  et  solum,  ut  populus 
Eyangelium  discat,  et  charitatem  Christi,  nusquam  enim  praecipit 
Christus  Indulgentias  predicari.  Quantus  exgo  horror  est,  quantum 
periculum,  Episcopi,  si  tacito  Evangelio,  non  nisi  strepitns  in- 
dulgentiarum  permittat  in  populum  suum  spargi,  et  has  plus  curet 
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qQam  Evsi^diiimf  nrnme  dicet  illis  GhrifltiUy  Cobiites  rnliflBni,  et 
glutientes  camelimL 

Accndit  ad  hoc,  Bev€gBiw1i«Biww  Fater  in  DomiBO,  qnod  inlnstnic- 
iiaoB  iilft  iiiininiiwiimiiiii^  sdb  T.  Beyerendifwimffi  P.  nanuBe  adita^ 
didbDT  (atiqiie  line  T.  P.  BcfvarmdiannuB  et  acientia  ei  oanaeosn) 
mam  pcinapalinm  giatiarmn  erne  donnnt  illnd  Dei  inasrtiniafaile, 
quo  ZBeoBdletor  homo  Deo,  et  omnes  pcenaa  deleantnr  Paigatasii. 
Item^  qaod  non  nt  necesaazia  contritio  his,  qui  AmnMW  Tel  Con- 
famonalia  XBdnannt. 

Sed  ^nd  ^"^i*™,  optime  Pnesiil  et  illnstrissime  PiincefWy  nisi 
qaod  par  Dominnm  Jesom  Ghiistiun.  T.  BererendisfliBiam  P.  orem, 
qnatanof  osnlnm  palerng  evaod  dignetnr  admitton,  et  enndon 
Libellua  penitus  tollere,  et  piaedicatoiibns  yeniarmn  inpoDere 
aliam  pnedicandi  fiamiam,  ne  forte  aliquiB  tandem  ezmgat^  qni  ediiis 
Lilielliay et i]los,et  libeDnm ilium  confdtet,  ac  Titaperxom  anmrnnin 
Hlngfiiaaimifi  Ton  SnblimitatiB,  quod  ego  Tehement^  qnidon  fieri, 
abhomo,  et  tamen  fataram  timeo,  nisi  dto  soccnnator. 

Hmc  mem  parritatiB  fidelia  officia,  logo,  tua  iUnsfcriasiBa  gratia 
dignetnr  aeeipere,  ammo  jmncipali,  et  epiaoopali,  id  es^  dementis* 
aimo,  aent  ego  ea  ezhibeo  corde  fidelismmo,  et  T.  P.  BeverandiaabDaa 
deditiaBBM^  qoaade  et  ^o  pais  ovilia  tni  smn.  Dominns  Jesiia 
cnatodlat  T.  Revezendiaaiman  P.  in  sotemnm^  Amen. 

Ex  Wittembeiga^  in  Vigilia  onmium  Sanctomm, 

Anno  MDXYii. 

Si  T.  BeveEendiaaimflB  P.  placet,  poteiit  baa  meaa  Dic^ntationeB 
yidiexe,  at  intdligat^  quam  dubia  res  sit  Indalgentianim  opinio^  qoam 
iUi  at  certisfiimam  seminant. 

T*  ReYcrendiflaiinm  P. 

MAaxmus  Ldihbbob. 
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No.  Y.    p.  96,  n.  46. 

JMkin  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  160: 

Epistola  Imperatoris  Maximiliani  Augusti:  missa  ex  convetOu 
Auffustinianoy  Anno  mdxyiii.  De  carUroversiis  Lutheri^  ad 
Leonem  X.  Pontificem  Romanum, 

BsATiaBiHB  Pater,  Domine  Reverendissime,  AccepimTia  non  adeo 
mnltoa  ante  dieB,  qnendam  Fiatrem  AngnstiBiaDiim,  Martmum 
Lnthemm,  noxmiillas  Co^clusiones  in  materia  Indnlgentianiin,  scho- 
lastico  more  dmcatiendaSy  diBseminasse,  nee  non  in  Gondonibiis 
sina  et  ea<le  le,  et  de  tI  Apostolicamm  Excommnnicationnm  ploiima  ' 
doeniaee,  in  qmlms  danmosa  et  hnretiea  pleraqne  yideantur ;  atque 
ea  nvnc  per  Magistnuii  Sacri  yestri  Palatii  notata  esse.  Qnn  res 
nobia  eo  magis  displicnit,  quo  p^rtinaeius  dictns  frater,  nt  edocti 
sunna^  doctnms  sns  inhsBrere,  atque  complniea  erromm  saoram 
IkiS&DaatBa  et  Pationes,  etiam  potentes,  consequntiis  esse  dicitor. 

Verom, ctmi  saspeota  adsertiones,  et periealosa  dogmata anemiae 
melius,  rectins  et  verius  dijndicari  queant,  quam  a  Beatitadine 
vestra,  qua  sola,  at  potest,  ita  debet,  vanaram  qnsBstionum, 
sophisticamm  rationnm,  et  yerbosamm  contentionimi  antores  com- 
pescere,  qoibus  pestiloitiores  Cbnstianao  pietati  nnlli  contigenmt, 
hnc  tantnm  spectantes,  nt  quod  ipsi  didicenmt,  id  solmn  babeatnr 
in  precio,  quod  prssentis  secnli,  et  emditorum  consensus,  et  pie 
antea  in  Cbristo  defunctorum  Candida  et  solida  doctrina  comprobat. 

Extat  pervetustum  Pontificii  Senatus  Decretum,  de  constituendis 
Doctoribus,  in  quo  de  sophistica  nusquam  unquam  quicquam  cautum 
est,  nisi  quod  ista  in  Decretis  Tocantur  in  dubium,  utrum  fas  sit,  ea 
discere  nee  ne,  atque  horum  studium  a  multis  et  magnis  autoribus 
improbatur.  Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontificum  antoritas  jussit,  negligitur, 
et  de  quo  dubitatnm,  imo  improbatom  est,  id  solum  recipitur, 
necesse  est  interdum  hallncinari,  somniare  et  csecutire  Magistros 
istos,  quibus  debetur,  quod  non  solum  bactenus  Doctores  ab  Ecclesia 
recepti  solidiores  non  lecti,  sed  plerique  depraTati  sunt,  atque  mutili 
redditi. 

Tacemus  iis  Autoribus  pullulasse  longe  plores,  quam  unquam 
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damnataB  fnisse  hsBieses.  Tacemns  Benchliniaium  infamationem, 
et  nnnc  piiBsentem  banc  periculosiasimam  de  Indnlgentiis  atque 
censaris  Apostolicis  disceptationem,  his  pemiciosis  Antoribiu  in 
mundTmi  enumasse :  Quibas  nid  Beatitudiois  yestrsB  et  Beyerendiasd- 
momm  Patram  antoritas  legem  finemqne  impoguerit,  breyi  non 
solum  imperitsB  imponent  mnltitadini,  sed  et  Principnm  vironun  sibi 
anram  et  fayorem  in  mutnam  pemiciem  compaiabont.  Qnibus,  si 
conniyentibas  ocnlis  campus  apertns  atque  liber  dimittatur,  futunun 
est/  ut  quod  omnium  maxime  in  yotis  habent,  ut  pro'  optunis  et 
sanctissimis  Doctoribus  istorum  nenias  prsB  ocuHs  habere  cogatnr 
totus  mundus. 

Haec  pro  singulari  nostra  in  sedem  Apostolicam  reyerentia  Beatita- 
dini  yestrsB  significayimus,  ut  sinceritas  Christiana,  hujusmodi  teme- 
rariis  Disputationibus  et  captiosis  Aigumentis,  non  liedatnr  et 
scandalizetur.  Nos  enim  quidqtdd  super  bis  sancte  statuerit  in 
Imperio  nostro,  ad  laudem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Christi 
fidelixmi  salutem,  ab  omnibus  obseryari  faciemus.  Datum  in  ciyitate 
nostra  imperiali  Augusta,  die  quinta  mensis  Augusti,  Anno  MDXTiit. 
Regnorum  nostronun,  Romani  tricesimo  tertio,  Hungariie  yero 
yicesimo  nono.  * 


No.  VI.    P.  136,  n.  88. 

JHmno,  Italia  liberata  da'  Chtthi,  lib.  xvi. 

Anchor  yi  yolj»  dir,  quel  che  mi  disse 
Un  amic«  di  diw,  ch'  era  prvfeta, 
Di  alcnni  Papi,  che  yerran»  al  m^ndw 
B  queste  fur  le  sue  parole  cspesse 

La  scde  in  cui  scdete,  il  maggi«r  Pier», 
Usuipata  sar4  da  tai  past«ri 
Che  fian  yergogna  etema  al  christanesmw 
Ch'  ayarizia,  luxuria,  c  Tyrannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  W  I'ultima  pruoya, 
Et  haran  tutti  e  l»r  pensicri  int«nti 
Ad  aggrandire  i  suoi  bastardi,  c  darli 
Ducadi,  c  signwrie,  terre,  c  paesi. 
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E  c»ncicdere  anchitfr  scnza  yergogna 
IVelatiure  c  capdli  a ilwr  cynedi, 
E  a  i  prc»pinqui  de  la  l«r  bagascie  ; 
E  vender  vesc»vadi,  «  beDefici, 
dffici,  c  priyilegi,  c  dignitadi, 
E  BttUeyar  li  infami^  e  per  denari 
B«mpere,  c  dispensar  tutte  le  Icggi 
Divine,  e  bnone,  c  non  servar  mai  fede 
E  tra  veneni  e  tradimenti,  ct  altre 
Male  arti  l^r  menar  tutta  la  vita ; 
E  seminar  tra  i  principi  Christiani 
Tanti  scad^li  «  risse,  €  tante  guerre 
Che  £aran  grandi  i  Saraceni  c  i  Turchi, 
E  tutti  li  awersari  de  la  fede ; 
Ma  la  la>r  vita  scelereta  c  lorda 
Fia  concvscinta  al  fin  dal  mwnd»  errante 
onde  CMrregera  tutt»  1  gwvein« 
De  i  mal  gnidati  popaili  di  Christw. 


No.  VII.    P.  189,  n.  140. 

From  ike  original  in  the  Cottonian  MSS,  in  the  British  Musetun, 

ViteU.  B.  3. 218.  h. 

Reybbkndissims  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  mi  ac  bene£Eu;tor  singn- 
laris,  post  hnmillimas  commendationes.  Nonnnllis  meis  litteris  ad 
vestiam  R.  D.  scripUs,  satis  copiose  me  significasse  arbitror  ingens 
Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  desiderium  ad  pacem  inter  cui^ctos  chris- 
tianos  principes  universalem  componendam,  meiqne  non  ejus  Sancti- 
tatisconsilixmi  quod  Gallico  Regi  hac  de  causa  tanquam  sibi  in  mentem 
venissetproponendum  decreverat;  sperans  non  difficulter  successn- 
rum  quod  saluberrimTmi  eventu  foret  atque  in  ea  re,  viam  a  me 
cogitatam  quam  mazime  probans,  nostrum  consilium  tanquam  a 
semetipso  proveniens,  postea  Pontifex  ipse,  per  Illustrissimum 
Urbini  Ducem,  opportune  secreteque  ad  pre&tum  GalUcum  Regem 
deferri  curavit,  a  quo  nuper  plenum  accepit  responsum,  mentem 
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atque  ejus  yoluntalMB  plan»  tsMbuob,  ut  aibiuide  V.  R.  a  Domino 
Silyestro  Dario  percipiet.  QnanolveBi  SaadaauKits  D.  N.  mihi 
injnnxit,  nt  per  celeveai  ewmamBk^  wUjui  R.  It  ejus  nomine 
logarem,  obtestarerque,  lit  qtmm  dtMne  ejuMipMsom  habeiemns ; 
Nam  verbis  nllis  explicare  nmiqiiani  aiJi«tfMMn»m  mse  Sanctitatis 
desiderinm  possem,  quo  affidstar  dmtc  seaciipaHdi  ipsa  V.  R.  quam 
meo  etiam  nomine  pve^tecea  obsecntai  ydim  «fc  haac  tanto  Pontic 
ficis  voto  satisfEteere  dignetar. 

Super  priyationem  CardinallB  Haidziaai  tanuB  ad  yestram  R.  D. 
literis  significayi  peiplexon  SaoctiMaii  D.  N.  anknum,  ac  suae 
trepidationis  causas  ;  qnaarriB  v  sententiA  ae  poaistere  affirmaret, 
et  ad  postremum  non  Mote  dioMett,  qnin  illaiK  ad  Ecclesise 
Bathoniensis  Resignatioiiem  eemptUai ;  id  qaod  al>  ejas  Sanctitate 
saepissime  et  qnotidie  pene  laifai  ooBteaator.  Felicissime  valeat 
eadem  V.  R.  D.  cni  me  itonsir  hntatHmfir  commendo.  Romas  sdii. 
Jonii,  M.D.xyin.  V.  R.  I>. 

Reyerendissimo  in  Chfuto  Patri efr  Tkm^B,  Tfanui,  Sanctse  Cec. 
Presb.  Card.  &c.  ac  SediB  Apost.  £iegato* 

*HumU,  suus  8U,  Ep,  Wigomim. 


No.  VIII.     P.  ISl. 

From  the  GoUonian  MSS.  m  the  Britiih  Mwaun.     VUdL  B.  iii. 

p.  225. 

Cum  nuper  Sanctissimns  Dominns  noster  Leo  Papa  decimns^  Qregis 
Dominici  sibi  a  Deo  commiBn,  tanqnam  bonni  putor  poteamn 
solicitndinem  gerens,  et  tianqfiiilitaism  ac  paceiDmiiiiEimL  duastianiH 
mm  principom  ndra  coidia  aBSBotina»  dwidffinBi^  yidbna  infloper 
immanisfifimos  Tttrchasyehit  Lnpos  lapaces  ad  diapecgendaff  Chres  et 
ad  Gregifi  Dominici  intemecionem^  panetos  immiaepe,.  nisLpartoris 
Vigilantia  et  Diligentiaa  Chriattimoinminyaaioae'aboeiiio'ldaniui^ 
arceantur  et  repellantar,  pneseutim  com  nnper  eoniBiism  Taniiainm 
Tjrranni  yires  et  potent^  eomqne  creyerint  nt  deleto  Sultsno  cmm 
toto  Mamaluohomm  exeicitu,  tota  Syria  et  BSgipto  ennt  ammbos 
proyinciis  dicto  Siiltano  qnondam  sobjeotis  sit  potitae>  et  nnnc  onmi 
alia  cura  probe  solutn»  et  liber^  nil  aliud  moliri  qnam  ChiistiaHDCom 
cdedibns  et  sanguini  inhiare  yidetnr.  ConsidenyupTOtereaqn«  culpa 
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Ciiri8tianorum|»rineiplimqtti  inter  seailserabrHterpotius  piignai»qiiam 
dictonuB  TarcbttnAft'  f esftati  vemsfiom  eowp»  adoriri  retroattis  teo^- 
poribtw  valiMmiit,  tot  Regna  a  Tu^ohia^t  Saraoente  ante  hssc  tempoia 
oecapata,  c^inq>iiiaa(»^  e(  fcadate  htatamt,  pastandi  officio  snco  con- 
v^iire  pat»vit  ut  GlmatiaiioB  prinoipeB  omffes  oomtm  Tnrchas  pngnare 
et susoeptas  inJunasaltnMn  hortaretur^  Bt  com  koe  coamioda fieri 
Hon  pofwe  idete  SonoiiflBiDMm  Df^nittot  ntwter  p^oBpieeret,  msi  prituB 
ipsi  primeipes  Ckriatiani  intov  so  pak!«tti  habentes^  de  <mmiufrm  hoste 
propeliande  eogitareat^  ac  vxatm  anisniB  ei  viribm  gladimn  qaem  eis 
divina  Majestas  ad  yiadidttfm  ttakvam  tribait,  ia  Tnrchaa,  qM 
salvatorem  CSnisUlM  vemm  B«aitt  enur  abwsgaxites  Legem  Byangeli^ 
cam  evertei^  abqaa  eactorpara  tommoAiox  eripem  yellent*  Ac  propterea 
idem  Saaetim^tn  DoniiMn  aoster^  hMist  super  hoc  cam  Sasfctse 
Romaiifls  Seolesnt  GiudbiMiiKbils  matura  deiib«^oite,  Regeir,  prin- 
cipes  et  potaatatna'OfaxiBi&afllOk^^iiec  mm  Rei^afolioas,  commutiitates, 
ewterosqxLd  Chiisd  fideles^  qaitrquettales  ti«cigas  et  iadueias  (ne  tam 
necessaria  aut  salutifera  Expeditio  in  Turchas  aliquo  impedimento 
differatur^  sed  potins  debitum*  et  optatum  exitum  conseqoatnr)  susci- 
pere  sit  hortatus,  atque  easdem  anno  Incamationis  Dominic® 
millesimo  qningentesimo  deeilto  8€lptim6^  sexff^  Idus  Martis  publi- 
cavity  Christianos  et  oftteros  pveedictos  hortam  per  vim  Misericordift 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  per  passionem  qua  nos  redemit,  et  per 
Judicium  extremum  quod  unusquisque  secundum  opera  sua  est 
acceptunis,  et  per  spem  Vitee  setemae  quam  repromisit  Deus  dili- 
genttbus  se,  u«  HajWMiodt  1tettgt«  et  indattiit  durantibttB,  in  Caritate 
m«ttia  et  ate»riB  ei>  bdnavdeutisft'  anixmb  p^rsifetentes,  ab  omni 
prerras  abstineaat  o^nsione,  lit  tasi  sauctee  contra  msfwdlBsdmoB 
Tuffdiaa  Sxpeditaoni^  onmi  proreiem  metxi  et  s&Bpitione  cessantibus, 
intender^  posslnt,  ad*  q«a»  qoideiii  i&dueias  sive  trengas  acceptandas 
etratificaadas,  damintn  SaactiisttkAtiB  Dbminus  nosier  nos  non  solum 
sttis  litteris  verum  etiam  per  Reverendisfeimos  in  Christo  patres 
Thomam  Saactee  Gecilid)  et  Lanrentittm-  Safttti  Thom&e  in  Parione 
titulorum  presbiteros  Cairlinales  et  ad  hoc  nostrum  Regnum  de 
latere  domini  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  legates  requisiverit  et  hor- 
tatus fuerit.  Nos  igitut,  tanquam  SailtJtiBe  Romanee  Ecclesiee  et 
sedis  Apostolicse  Filius  obsequentissimus^  niec  non  honorem  ejusdem 
cordi  semper  habentes,  eamque   pro   vltibus    et   opibus   nostri 
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defendere,  ac  sanctissimse  ejosdem  Apostolicse  sedis  monitis  et 
exhortationibos  acquiescere  paiatissiini,  dictas  qmnquennales  treugas 
seu  inducias  qoantum  ad  nos  attinet  acceptandas  ratificandas  et 
approbandas  duximns^  ac  easdem  per  prsesentes  acceptamns^  ratifi- 
camus,  et  approbamos :  Protestantes  nihilominns  et  per  pnesentes 
declarantes,  quod  per  dictamm  qmnqnennalinm  treugarom  seu 
induciarum  acceptationem^  ratificationem,  sen  approbationem,  ab 
aliis  Ligis,  Amicitiis^  seu  confederationibus  cum  quibuscunque 
KegibuSj  Principibus  Christianis^  Dominis  sive  Comitibus  ante  hsec 
per  nos  initis,  aut  ab  aliquo  seu  aliquibus  articulo  seu  articulis  in 
aliqua  dictamm  Ligamm,  Amicitiarum  seu  confederationum  com- 
prehenso  seu  comprehensis^  recedere  vel  in  aliquo  derogare  nullp  modo 
intendimus;  sed  easdem  Amicitias,  Ligas,  et  Confederationes  cum 
Regibus  quibuscunque^  Principibus,  Dominis,  Comitibusque  ut  pree- 
fertur  factas,  ac  omnia  et  singula  capitnla  contenta  in  eisdem  in  suo 
pleno  robore  et  effectu  permanere  yolumus  et  declaramus.  Costera 
desunt. 


No.  IX.    P.  219,  n.  161. 

From  the  Cottonian  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum.    VitdL  b,  4, 

p.  111. 

Pope's  Sentence  against  Martin  Luther,  published  at  London. 

The  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1521,  and  in  tbe 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soyeraigne  Lord  Kinge  Henry 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinal  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of 
Yorke,  came  unto  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  received  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge  Deane  of 
the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done,  there  were  four 
'Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  goinge  to  the 
Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his  oblacion  ;  which  done,  bee  pro- 
<:eeded  forth  as  abovesaid  to  the  Crosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard, 
where  was  ordeined  a  scaffold  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  sittinge 
under  his  cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two  crosses 
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on  eyerie  side  of  him ;  on  his  right  hand  sittinge  on  the  place  where 
hee  set  his  feete^  the  Pope's  emhassador^  and  nexte  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  :  on  his  left  hand  the  Emperor's  Embassador^ 
and  nexte  him  the  Byshop  of  Dnresme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops 
with  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  outeright  lorthe^  and 
ther  the  Byshop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consentinge  of 
the  whole  clergie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of  the  Pope, 
against  one  Martinns  Eleuthereus,  and  all  his  workes,  becanse  hee 
erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie  fsiithe ;  and  denounced  them 
accursed  which  kept  anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  manie 
burned  in  the  said  church  yeard  of  his  said  bookes  duringe  the  ser- 
mon, which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinall  went  home  to  dinner  with 
all  the  other  prelates. 


No.  X.    P.  232. 

Jt^meri  Fcedera,  tom.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

Bulla  pro  Tittdo  Defensoris  Fidei, 

Leo  Episcopus  Serous  Servorum  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio, 
Henrico  Anglice  Regi,  Fidei  Defensori,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

Ex  supemse  dispositionis  arbitrio,  licet  imparibus  meritis.  Univer- 
salis EcclesisQ  Regimini  Prsssidentes,  ad  hoc  cordis  nostri  longe 
lateque  diffundimus  cogitatus,  ut  Fides  Catholica,  sine  qua  nemo 
proficit  ad  Salutem,  continuum  suscipiat  Incrementum,  et  ut  ea, 
quae  pro  cohibendis  conatibus  Ilium  deprimere  aut  pravis  mendaci- 
busque  comentis  pervertere  et  denigrare  molientium,  sana  Christi 
Fidelium,  preesertim  Dignitate  Reg^li  Fulgentium,  Doctrina  sunt 
disposita,  continuis  perficiant  Incrementis,  Partes  nostri  Ministerii 
et  Operam  impendimus  efficaces. 

Et,  sicut  alii  Roman!  Pontifices,  Prsddecessores  nostri,  Catholicos 
Principes  (prout  Rerum  et  Tempomm  qualitas  exigebat)  specialibus 
favoribus  prosequi  consueyerunt,  illos  prsesertim,  qui  procellosis 
temporibus,  et  rapida  Scismaticorum  et  Hsereticorum  fervente  per- 
fidia,  non  solum  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotione  illibata  Sacro- 
sanctso  Romanas  Ecclesis  immobiles  perstiterunt    verum  etiam^^ 
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tanquam  ipsius  Eljoclopise  kgitimi  FiJiii,  9fi  lorikekrii  AUMm,  Bcifl- 
maticpnun  et  H»T«ti«onii»  ijwmiw  l^nnoBboft  >ptril>uaJto  gt  tiwipo* 
xaliter  ae  oppoi3n«rQnt ;  Ua  «6Uia  Bot  Majtstatam  tmm,  {H^ofnter 
ExcQlsa  et  ImioortaJjft  c^jns  laga  Nos  et  faanc  Sancian  Sad«m,  in 
qua,  Penniasiona  DivHM»  aadaiaQi,  ofara  ai  gasta,  eoa^ligiiis  at 
inuDprtalibiia  pndCQoiia  at  kadilwa  efanre  daiideraiawi,  ac  aa  sibi 
Qoncedare  propiar  qaai  imngUare  dabaalt  a  Srege  BKMniiiiea  Lupoa 
aroere,  et  putida  mambra,  qn»  JHyattomm'CSkriati  Gaipus  iaficimit, 
Uitto  et  naateriali  ^ladio  abacuMiaEa,  at  natantinia  aaada  Sid^nm  in 
Fidel  soliditate  contoiaisa. 

Saoe  cim^  anper  Itilaciiia  Filiua  Johof^nm  €hri,  MB|a8tatiB  ton 
9ifnd  Nos  QitAoK,  i&  .Conaiitorio  noatro,  con^  Vaaaiabiltt^aB  Fra- 
tribns  noatris  Sanctee  RomaxuB  EccleaisB  CardiiialR>ii8,  at  oomplmibiia 
aliia  RomanaB  CurisB  Prselatia^  JAirumy  qaem  Majestas  tua,  charitate, 
qii88  omnia  sedulo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideiqne  Catholics  zelo 
accenaa,  ac  Devotionia  erga  Nos  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  fervore 
inflammata,  contra^  £rrorea  diveraqrajn  JiseTetiqorqm,  asepiua  ab  hac 
Sancta  Sede  Damnatoa,  nuperque  per  Martinum  Lutherum  anaci- 
tatoa  et  innovatoa,  tanquam  nobile  ac  aalntare  quoddam  antidotum, 
composoit,  Nobia  ^ut^iiaaudum,  at  deinde  Anctoitate  aostra 
2^proba»diuii;  obtotiasat,  ac  hieiilenta  OiatiQiie  ana  azpoemaaet^ 
Majestatem  tuam  paratam  ac  diapositam  eaae  nt^  qaemadmodmii 
vecia  Batioaibna  ac  inafeagabilibaa  Saecss  SoiiptQia  at  Sanctonmi 
Patrnpi  Anctoritatibua  notayioa  "Sasosm  ejuadam  Mcofiim  confata^ 
Yeraf^  ita  etiam  omnaa  eos  aaqni  at  dfifiwaare  pxmsnmeiitea  totias 
Begni  aui  viiibaa  at  anoia  peisaqiiatiir : 

Noaqaa  ejna  fAbm.  admiriibUeiii  qoandaoi  at  c(Bla8ti8.GrAti»  roie 
oooi^MraamyDookniuan  diligentaraacwateqaa  inlipapaxnMw,  Clipm* 
potanti  DeO;  a  qao  onma  Datum  aptimam  ai>  oimie  Banam  perfec- 
turn  eat,  ivipftenatMi  0ratiaji  agimas,  qui  Qptuaam  at  ad  omna  bonam 
inclinatam  mentem  tuam  inapirare,  ai^e  tantaa  Gvatiam  anpanie 
iDtodara  dignainaitui,  utaaacnbamftquibua  Sanetaai  ejus  Fidem 
GQUtia  no¥up[L  SoroicsDia  IDaiPQatofitia  bnjfoamodi  Saaoitajboram  da* 
fandarea,  ac  raliquoa  BagM  et  Princiipaa  Clniatianos  taa  eisemplo 
imtaraa  ut  ipai  etiam  Qsbhodoxsa  Fidai  at  BTWDgelicse  Veritati,  in 
panciUum  at  discrim^  addnetae,  omiii  ope  sua  adesae  opportnneqne 
Cavare  yellent;  aquam  antem  esae  oensantas  aoa,  qui  pro  Fidai 
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Ghxisii  kajnflnodi  jy^fvmomt  piM  LaboraB  mflccipenmty  omni  Lftiide 
et  HoDDxe  affioere ;  Vdenteafae  noa  sofhun  ea,  q«a  Mojfegku  tna 
cautsa  eiindem  Martumm  ImAmruin  aboolatuaiiiia  Doctiina  mac 
mmoii  Eloqueatia  acaspmiy  condigDiftlaaflUbas  extoUere  ac  magnifi- 
caxe,  Auctoritataqaa  noate  appcobara  et  oonfiimaire,  sed  etiam 
JUfc^estatem  ipsam  tali  Honore  et  Titnlo  decorare,  nt  nostris  ac 
peipetuii  fiiiiiids  teapoiibas  -GhBUti  JPidetae  obums  kitelligant 
qnam  gratam  aeoeptumqiia  Nebia  f^erk  dia^uMiB  turn  moinu^ 
hoc  prffisertim  tempore  nobis  oblatnm ; 

Nos  qui  Petri,  qnem  Christos,  in  coelnm  ascensanis,  Vicarium 
suum  in  Tenis  leHqnit,  eteni  emam  Gragk-BoiconuDMit,  yeri  Suc- 
cessores  snmns,  et  in  hac  Sanda  Seda,  a  qua  omnes  Dignitates  ac 
Tituli  emanant,  sedenms^habita  super  lus  cam.  eisdam  Fsatribus  nos- 
tris matura  Deliberatione,  de  eomia  nnanimi  Consilio  at  Aaamsu, 
Majestati  tWB  Titulum  hunc  (videlieet)  Fmai  I>BFBMaoRBif  doaare 
decrevimus;  prout  Te  tali  Titulo  per  PrsBsentea  infagninma ;  Man- 
dantes  omnibus  Christi  Fidelibns  ut  M^e&kOtm  tuam  hoe  Titnlo 
nominent,  et  cnax  ad  aam  aoiibant,  peat  Biatioiiam  R^  adjongant 
FmKi  Dbfsmbobi. 

£t  profecto,  hujns  Tituli  excellentia  et  dignitate  ac  mngnlarihaw 
M«itiatuisdilig€aiter.pasp«Bisia  et  coiEidflratiSy  nuUnmneque  dignius 
neque  Majesiati  tux  convenientius  nomen  excogitare  potnisseBuuf, 
quod  qnotiena  aadiaa  ant  lege%  ti^ifloa  fropsuB  Vistutiv  qptimique 
Meriti  tni  reeordaberii ;  sec  hi^nanodi  Titnlo  intamasoea  Tel  in 
Superbiam  eleydbesiB,  aad  aolita  tna  Pkadtatift  Jmmiliar,  et  in  Fide 
Christi  ac  Devotaone  hi^aa  Sanotai  Aedia^  a  qjoa  axaltataa  foaris, 
fortior  et  constantior  09ada%  ac  in  Dobiibo  bonoyam  omnium  Ln^- 
tore  leetaberis  p^rpetnnmJuic  etiwunoitaje  Q]on»tiu»Monmnentum 
Posteris  tuis  relinquev%  iUisqva  'vkon  oatendevavl,  ai  tah  12itnlo  ipsi 
quoque  iudgnixi  epUmit^  talia  tfti^n  Opara  eAoaie^  prsaelaiaqne 
MajestoHs  turn  Vestigia  seqpi  atsdaanty  qnam,  pront  de  Nobia  et 
dicta  Sede  optime  merita  eat^  tma  cam  Uxoi^et  Fitsda^ac  omnibus 
qui  a  Te  et  ab  Illis  nascantaTj  noatni  Banadirtiflna,  in  Nomme  ilfius, 
a  quo  iUam  ocncadendi  Poteataa  Nobia  data  eat,  laiga  et  libarali 
Manu  Benedicentea^  Altiaaimnm  ilhua,  qoi  dbat,  per  Ma  Beges 
rtffmmu  at  PHmipm impeFatU,  €iin m^nuamOmrda  mm R^um^ 
ro§;amns  et  obaaaotamw  nt  eam  in  ino  £hniisto  Fiopoaho  eaiidfiiaiet 
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ejiuque  Deyotionem  mnltiplioety  ac  pneclaiis  pro  Sancta  Fide  gestis 
ita  illnstret,  ac  toti  Orbi  Terramm  conspiciiam  reddat  at  Jadicimn, 
quod  de  ipsa  fecimns,  earn  tain  insgni  Titulo  decoiantes,  a  nemine 
falsom  ant  yannm  jndicaii  possit ;  Demnm,  mortalis  hnjns  Vitse 
finito  Corricnlo^  sempitenuB  illins  GloiitB  consoitem  atque  participem 
reddat 

Dat.  Romas  apnd  Sanctum  Petnun,  Anno  Incamationis  Dominicae 
Millesimoy  Qningentesimo,  Vigesimo  Piimo,  Qninto  Idas  Octobris, 
Pontificatofl  nostii  anno  Nono. 

Ego  Leo  Decihus,  CkdhoUccs  Ecdesiag  Epucapus. 

LoemSigni, 

Ego  B.  Epis.  Ostien.  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flisco  Episc.  Albn. 

Ego  A.  Episc.  Toscal.  de  Famems. 

Ego  Epiac.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit.  S.  Easebii  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  MarisB  in  Transtyberim  Presbyt.  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Lanr.  Tit.  Sanctoram  Qaataor  Coronatonim  Presbyt.  Card, 
mana  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit.  S.  Jo.  an.  Por.  Lat.  Presbyt.  Cardin.  Recanaten 
mann  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Prisce.  Presbyt.  Card,  de  Valle  mann  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Bap.  Tit.  S.  Apollinaris  Pre8b3rt  Card.  Cayallicen. 

Ego  S.  Tit.  S.  C3rriaci  in  Thermis  Presbyt.  Car.  Comen. 

Ego  D.  Tit.  S.  Clementis  Presbyt.  Car.  Jacobinas. 

Ego  L.  Tit.  S.  AnastasisB  Presbyt.  Car.  Campegias. 

Ego  F.  Ponzettos,  Tit.  S.  Pancratii  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  G.  Tit.  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Presbyt.  de  Vic. 

Ego  F.  Armellinus  Medices,  Tit.  S.  Callisti  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  Tho.  Tit.  S.  Xisti.  Card.  Presbyt. 

Ego  E.  Tit.  S.  Matthffii  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit.  Marise  ArsB  Coeli,  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  F.  S.  Marise  in  Cosmedin.  Diacon.  Car.  Ursinas.  mann  prop. 

Ego  P.  S.  Eastachii  Diaconas^  Car.  mann  propria. 

Ego  Alex.  S.  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diacon.  Car.  Casarinas.  mana  prop. 

Ego  Jo.  SS.  Cosm»  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviatis.  manu  prop. 
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Ego  N.  S.  Viti  et  Mod.  Diacon.  Car.  Rodulphns.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  AgathsB  Diaconus  Car.  de  Rangon.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hadriani  Diaconus  Car.  Trivultius.  manu  prop. 
Ego  F.  S.  Mariffi  in  Porticu  Car.  Pisanus,  manu  propria. 

Locus  Sigilli. 

H.  DE  CoMrriBus. 

ExpUeatio  Nominum^  Titularum,  et  Familiarum,  suprascriptorum 

su^ribentium, 

Episcopi  Cardinales, 

Bernardinus  Carvaial  Hispanus,  Episcopus  Ostien.  Cardinalis 
Sanctae  Crucis. 

Nicholaus  Cardinalis  de  Flisco,  Episcopus  Albn. 
Alexander  Episcopus  Tusculanus  de  Famesiis. 
Antonius  de  Monte  Sancti  Sabini,  Episcopus  Albanus. 

Pred)yter%  Cardinales. 

Petrus  de  Accoltis^  Tituli  Sancti  Eusebii^  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  Crassis,  Tituli  Sanctae  Marise  trans  Tyberim  Presbyter 
Cardinalis  Bononien. 

Laurentius  Puccius^  Tituli  Sanctorum  quatuor  Coronatorum  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes  Dominicus  de  Cupis,  Tituli  Sancti  Johannis  ante  Poiiam 
Latinam  Presbyter  Cardinalis  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Yalle^  Tituli  Sanctae  Priscee  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
Valle. 

Jo.  Baptista  Palavicinus,  Tituli  Sancti  ApoUinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Cayallicen. 

Scarramuccia  Trivultius,  Tituli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis  Comensis. 

Dominicus  Jacobatius,  Tituli  Sancti  Clementis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentius  Campegius,  Tituli  Sanctce  Anastasiae,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandus  Ponzettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Pancratii,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 
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Ghdlielnms  fiaynmndiift  d8  Vii»i  Titali  fiucti  RfauBftBi  Gazdi- 
nalifl  Fieabyter  de  Vic. 

Fiaociaeiu  AimeUiniis  MedJcci^  Titali  Saadi  Caliati,  Fieabyter 
CaidiiialiB, 

Frater  Thomas  de  Vio,  Titali  Sancti  Xisti,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Fiater  JEgidns  Viterbensis^  Titnli  Sancti  Matthise^  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Fiater  Christopliarai  Hninaliiis,  Titoli  Saacte  IbiiiB  de  AtBcoeli, 
Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Diaconi  Cardinalett* 

Franciottns  Ursihiis,  Sanctse  Maris  in  Cosmedin  Diaconns  Car- 
dinalis, Ursmiis. 

Panlns  de  Csesb,  Sancti  Enstacbii,  Diaconns  Cardinalis. 

Alexander  CflBsazinns  Sanctomm  Seigii  et  Bacchi  Diaconns  Car- 
dinalis Cssarinns. 

Johannes  Salviatns,  Sanctomm  CosmBe  et  Daraiam  lyiaeonns  Car- 
dinalis de  Salviatis. 

Nicholaus  Rodulphns  Sanctorum  Viti  et  Modesti  in  Mocello, 
Diaconns  Cardinalis  Bodnlphns. 

Hercules  Comet  de  BangonibnSy  Sanotae  Agsths  Diaconns  Caidi- 
nalis  de  Rangonibns. 

Angnstinns  Trivnltins,  Sancti  Adriam  Diaconns  Cardinalis  Tri- 
vnltius. 

Franciscns  de  Pisanisy  Sanctas  Maiiae  in  Portiea  Diaconns  Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 


No-  XL    P,  275,  n.  217. 

Fnm  the  (mginal,  in  the  possemon  of  the  Eevermti  Mr.  Smda 

<jf  GorL    * 

SlONJOR  Mio, 

Quel  Gismondo  Arovello,  degno  de  tntti  gli  hofiori  mentmiapre- 
senta  il  Re  yostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  voatia 
affermasse  Thavea:  egli  ritratto  la  somma  de  i  trecento  Ewadi,  che 
doTeva  darmi  come  dono  di  sua  Maesta,  et  ordine  di  voi  altri  ndei 
fantori,  ha  sempi e  giurato  di  non  harere  el  modb  di  darmigli  del 
suo,  e  che  subito  che  se  gli  rimettino,  manderamigli  sino  a  caaa,  e 
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che  pagarla  del  proprio  sangue  a  non  essere  caduto  ne  lo  errore  del 
ferinni ;  et  che  di  dd  e  snto  cagione  il  Medice  de  gli  Agustini,  che 
gli  ha  riportato  il  fiEtlso ;  ma  che  a'io  vogUo  diventargli  amico,  che 
mi  sara  tal  mio  in  IiighiIteTra>  che  beato  ma.  Ma  hoxa  che  ha 
inteso  come  per  tntta  qnestacitta  e  eq^arso  il  nome^che  prova  il  come 
molto  tempo  e,  che  hebbe  tali  denari;  si  e  posto  in  su  le  fiirie,  et 
dice^  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho ;  negliene  yo  dare,  perche  L'Aretino  ha 
detto  mal  di  me  ;  et  voglio  scrivere  al  protettore  cose  stnpende  di 
lui.  Onde  non  si  parla  d'altro,  che  de  la  tiacagnaria  di  cosi  inso- 
lente  homo^  al  quale  non  ho  fatto  altro  dispiafiere  che  chiedergli  il 
mio.  II  che  yoi  ginstissima  creatqiadel  grande  Henrico,  non  sop- 
portarete  gia  ;  ma  piaocia  a  Dio  che  fomisca  cosi  empia  lite,  senza 
altro  interresse  che  di  danari  et  parole  ;  et  bascio  la  mano  di  V.  S. 
con  tntto  Tanimo.    Di  Venetia,  il  vini.  di  LugUo,  1548. 

ObligaitiBsixiio  Senr. 

PiETBo  Abstino. 

Al  Honoratissimo  Signor  Fillippo  Obi  Imbaaciatore  del  Re  de 
Inghilterra  apresso  la  Maesia  di  Oeaara. 


No.  XII.    P.  293,  n.  24h 

Brunei,  AnaUda  vet.  Poet.  Grose,  torn.  ii.  p.  49. 

SUS  AFAABftA  TOT  KAIPQT. 

noiSBXAinnoT. 

Tit,  wiSty  6  9\4^Tits ;  ^iinK^Mft     QdifQfm  9^  n-is ; 

'H  9h  K6fj.rii  ri  jcot*  ^iv;  *TtraPTtdfftuni  \afi4irdm» 
N^  Atof  Td^owi<^y  8*  §is  ri  ^KOfXcaepii  WXe< ; 

OVris  %ff  t/titifwy  ^p^rrm  4(^«0cy. 
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In  Simulacrttm  Occasionis  et  Pcsnitentias. 
Ausonius,  Epig,  xii. 

CuJQS  opus  ?    Phidise,  qui  signum  Pallados^  ejus 

Qniqne  Joyem  fecit  tertia  palma  ego  sum. 
Sum  dea  qua  rara,  et  paucis  Occasio  nota. 

Quid  rotulse  insistis?    Stare  loco  nequeo. 
Quid  talaria  habes?    Volucris  sum.    Mercurius  qusB 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cum  yolui. 
Crine  tegis  faciem.    Cognosci  nolo.    Sed  heus  tu 

Occipiti  calyo  es.    Ne  tenear  fugiens. 
Quffi  tibi  juncta  comes  ?    Dicattibi.    Die  rogo  quse  sis. 

Sum  Dea  cui  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 
Sum  Dea,  qua  fiEkcti>  non  factique  exigo  p<£nas ; 

Nempe  ut  pcenitent,  sic  Metano&a  vocor. 
Tu  modo  die  quid  agat  tecum  ?    Si  quando  yolavi 

Hffic  manet,  banc  retinent  quos  ego  prsBterii. 
Tu  quoque  dum  rogitas,  dum  percontando  moraris 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibus. 

Capitolo  deir  Occasione  di  Nioolo  MachianeUL 

Chi  sei  tu,  cbe  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t'  adoma  et  dota  ? 
Perche  non  posi  ?  percbe  a'  piedi  bai  Tale  ? 

lo  son  rOccasioney  e  pochi  nota. 
E  la  cagion  cbe  sempre  mi  travagli 
E',  perch'  io  tengo  un  pie  sopra  nna  rota. 

Volar  non  e  cbe  al  mio  correr  s'  agguagli, 
E  pero  I'ale  a'  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Accio  nel  corso  mio  ciascuno  abbagli. 

Gli  sparsi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo ; 
Con  essi  mi  ricuopro  il  petto  e  '1  volto 
Perch*  un  non  mi  conosca  quando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'e  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'affatica  un,  se  gli  ay viene, 
Ch*  io  Tabbia  trapassato,  o  s*io  mi  yolto. 
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Dimmi  chi  e  colei  che  teco  viene? 

£*  PenUema  ;  e  pero  nota  e  intendi 

Chi  non  sa  prender  me  costei  ritiene. 
E  tn,  mentre  parlando  il  tempo  spendi, 

Occupato  da  molti  pansier  yani, 

01^  non  t*  awedi,  lasso,  e  non  comprendi 
Com'  io  ti  son  faggita  dalle  mani ! 

IMITATED. 

Ha !  who  art  thou,  of  more  than  mortal  hirth, 

Whom  heaven  adorns  with  beaut3r's  brightest  beam  ? 
On  wings  of  speed  why  spum'st  thou  thus  the  earth  ? 

Known  bnt  to  few,  Occasion  is  my  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  underneath  my  feet 

Th'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  coarse  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display, 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  turn  away. 

In  fall  luxariance  o'er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  onconfined, 
That  through  the  veil  my  features  few  can  trace  ; 

But  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone ;  no  mortal  might 

Shall  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  return  again. 
But  who  is  she,  companion  of  thy  flight  ? 

Mepentance,    If  thou  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  must  thou  in  thy  arms  her  loathsome  form  retain. 

And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  truths  I  sing, 
Vain  thoughts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ  ; 

Ah,  seest  thou  not,  on  soft  and  silent  wing, 
The  form  that  smiled  so  fair  has  glided  by ! 
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No.  XIIL    P.  31L 

In  tMcr&im  SuOimn, 

LiBENTER  occQxnbo,  mea  in  proBoordia 
Adacttim  habens  femm ;  juvat  aea  maaa 
It  preestitise,  quod  Viraginnm  prios 
Nulla  ob  pndicitiaia  pev^t  promptius ; 
Juvat  cmorem  contueri  proprinm^ 
lUumqiie  verbis  exeorari  asperrimis. 

Sangaen  mi  acerbins  veneno  colchicOy 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygias,  vel  Hjdm  ^neferox 
Alius  meos  compegit  in  poenam  asperam ;. 
Lues  flue,  ac  vetus  reverte  in  toxicum. 
Tabes  amara  exi ;  mihi  invisa  et  gravis, 
Quod  fecen»  corpus  nitidum  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  suaa  monet  Lueretia  > 

Civeis,  pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  preeditfis,  fld^mque  servent  integrum 
Suis  mantis,  cum'  sit  httc  M*avortii 
Laus  magna  populi,  ut  castitate  Aeminfie 
Laetentur,  et  viris  mage  ista  gloria 
Placere  studeant,  quam  nitore  et  glratia ; 
Quin  id  probasse  csede  vel  mea  gravi 
Lubet,  statim  animum  purum'  oportere  extrahi 
Ab  inquinati  corporis  custodia. 


No.  XIV.  'P.  372,  n.  311. 

From  the  (Monian  MSS.  in  the  British  Jikaeum,   ViielL  B.  4. 

p.  209. 
Quam  grave  Vulnus  acceperim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  morte  facile  est  Majestatis  vestrse  existimare,  ut  nil  mirum 
videri  debeat  si  doloris  magnitudine  victus,  non  ante  quid  mei 
officii  ratio  postulasset  ad  illam  scripsi ;  ita  enim  iUoictuconciderat 
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animus,  ut  erigere  se  nuUo  modo  posset.  Cum  primnm  vero  me  ex 
moerore  coUegi,  has  ad  Majestatem  yestram  Literas  dedi,  nt  signifi- 
carem  eadem  me  in  religione,  omne  tempns^  studio  atque  animo 
fatnnim  erga  Majestatem  vestram,  quo  semper  ante  hac  fuissem. 
Nam  tametsi  permultum  mihi  a  fortuna  ademptum  est  de  potestate 
illi  serviendi,  amoris  tamen  et  observantise  nulla  deductio  facta  est ; 
quia  illam  jam  pridem  cum  primis  et  Christianis  Principibus  mihi 
maxime  colendam  proposui,  cujusque  benevolentiam  omni  officio 
mihi  compararem ;  quam  me  ab  humanissimo  et  gratissimo  principe 
plenissime  consecutum  spero,  cum  in  suis  ac  sui  regni,  cnjus  protector 
sum,  negociis,  studium  meum  ac  diligentiam  perspexerit. 

Omaverat  Sanctissimus  Dom.  noster  Majestatem  yestram  Chris- 
tianae  Fidei  Defensoris  cognomine,  quod  ad  posteros  quoque  Reges 
transiret,  amplissimo  illo  decreto  quod  maximo  illustrique  Regi 
conveniebat.  Sed  quum  nova  res  et  admirabilis  visa  est,  in  Rege 
maximo  pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribus  et  non  usitatis  titulis, 
si  qui  reperirentur,  illam  exomare  optabat,  ideoque  habebat  adhuc 
apud  se  Bullam  summorum  ca/rdinalium  cosensu  super  Defensoris 
Cognomine  confectam;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatem  vestram  mitto, 
nt  quum  csetera  illi  debita  Monimentorum  genera  mors  prseripuit, 
habeat  hoc  saltem  summum  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  suae  benevo- 
lentiae  ac  judicii  de  se  Testimonium.  Felicissime  yaleat  Majestas 
vestra,  cui  me  quam  humillime  possum  commendo.  Roma,  xxiiii 
Decembris,  m.d.xxi. 

Sacree  Serenissimee  Majestatis  Vestree, 

Humillimus  Servitor. 
Sacrae  Serenissimae  atque  invictissim.    Angliae  et  Franciae  Regiae 

Majestati. 


NOTES. 


Note  1  (p.  3). — The  author  of  the  <<Ligue  de  Cambray"  informs  us 
tliat  by  this  treaty  the  French  monarch  undertook  to  assist  the  archduke 
in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  in  return  for  which  the  archduke 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Mihin.  Ligue  de  Camb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  397.  It  would  have  been  very  indecorous,  and  indeed  very 
impolitic,  in  Charles,  to  have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  which 
would  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Spun  ;  nor  are  any  such  specific  stipulations  con- 
tained  in  the  treaty,  winch  is  couched  only  in  general  terms. —  Vide 
Dumont,  torn.  iv.  par.  L  p.  199. 

Note  2  (p.  3). — Dumont,  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  204.  Rymer,  Foedera, 
vol.  vii.  par.  t  p.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  this  period,  sufficientiy  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  that 
monarch,  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
to  the  office  of  pontifical  legate,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  that  he 
esteems  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  his  gratification. — Rymer,  Food.  vi.  96, 

Note  3  (p.  5). — Leo  had  written  to  Francis  1.  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuxing  him  of  his  perfect 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  towards  the  holy  see  ;  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  the  arch- 
bisliopric  of  Narbonne,  with  which  the  king  complied. — Sad.  £p.  Pont. 
No.  86. 

Note  4  (p.  20). — Guiodard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  iL  p.  95.  A  contemporary- 
poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  the  beautiful  words  by  winch  he 
sought  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  all  proposals  of  conciliation. 
Turpe  qmdem/erro  vinciy  md  turpUu  cmro. — Haller,  lib.  of  Helvetic  Hist, 
par.  V.  p.  116.    Ap.  Henke,  Grerm.  ed.  vol.  iL  p.  229.* 

Note  5  (p.  25). — The  drcumstances  of  this  battie  axe  particularly 
related  by  the  Cav.  Bosmini,  in  his  life  of  Gian  Giacopo  Tnvulzio,  who 
informs  us  that  some  have  denominated  it  the  battie  of  Melegnano  or  S. 
DonatOf  and  observes  '^  that  it  produced  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  ia 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  the  Swiss  of  that 
titie  of  iimndbley  which  tiiey  had  obtained  by  their  former  victories.'^ 
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Francis  I.,  writing  to  his  mother  Louisa,  regent  of  France,  declares  that 
so  sangmnary  and  ferodons  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  for  the  long 
course  of  2000  years. — ^Rosm.  torn.  i.  p.  498*. 

Note  6  (p.  26). — ^The  author  of  the  ^League  of  Cambray"  states 
the  loss  on  tiie  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  live  and  ax 
thousand,  and  adds  that  15,000  Swiss  were  l^t  dead  on  the  field  ;  Uy.  y. 
Yol.  ii.  p.  499  ;  but  Mr.  Fhuita,  on  the  authority  of  Schwickardt,  informs 
us  that  it  appeared  by  a  muster  roll  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  return,  that 
about  5000  men  had  perished  in  the  action. — Hist  of  the  HelYetic 
Confed.  yoI.  iL  p.  112. 

Note  7  (p.  27). — This  treaty  is  published  by  Ltinig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat. 
Yol.  i.  p.  523.  The  stipulations  in  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Morone, 
gaYo  occasion,  with  other  circumstances,  to  accfUse  him  of  treachery  to 
the  duke  his  master  ;  from  which  he  l^oured  to  YJndicate  himself  (to 
little  purpose  in  the  public  estimation),  l^  publishing  a  memorial  entitled 
<<  Giustificatione  di  Geronuno  Morone  circa  la  Dedizione  del  Castello  di 
Milano,"  from  which  an  extract  is  gwen  by  tb^  Cay.  Eosmini,  yoL  i. 
p.  504*. 

Note  8  (p.  29). — ^Dumont,  Coops  Diplomat,  ton.  vr,  par.  i.  p.  214. 
The  treaty  bears  date  the  13th  day  of  Ootober,  1515.  The  eititevsemarks 
that  it  was  concluded  ait  a  single  conlerence,  so  greatly  was  the  pope 
alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  bubtle  of  Macigiiano  ;  but  in  Una  he  is 
mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gaYO  rise  to  miich  u^otaation,  and  ware 
considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  title  of  the 
treaty,  the  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  ZhHee  of  UrbiTiO,  although  h^ 
certainly  did  not  obtain  that  title  until  the  following  year.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  cYcn  the  treaty,  as  there  giYen,  is  enron^ous  or 
imperfect.  In  the  course  of  t^e  discu£i3ioi}»  the  pope's  ouYoy,  Caaossa^ 
bifJiop  of  Tricarica,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  h^  an  ii^terYiew  with  the 
pope,  when  some  modifications  were  proposed,  an.d  Leo  wrote  to  the  king 
to  conciliate  his  faYOur.-^Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  Adnot.  No.  40. 

Note  9  (p.  30). — This  piece,  which  greatly  increased  the  rsputatww 
of  its  author,  was  again  printed  in  1540,  with  conffiderable  additions,  oom^ 
memorating  the  heroic  actions  o{  the  anoestorsof  Francis  I.  against  the 
Saracens  and  common  enemies  of  the  ch^stiAn  faith ;  but  instead  of 
inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chuicellor,  the  autiior  thought  proper  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  king  himself. — Agosti^i,.  Notizie  di  !E^tt.  Egnazio,  negli 
OpuscoH  di  Caloger^y  yoI.  xxxiii.  p.  65, 

• 

Note  10  (p.  30). — Guicoiard*.  lib.  xii.  voU.u*  p..  106.  In  the  foiaaer 
editions  of  this  work,  I  had  denominated  Teodoro  TriYulzio,  the  ao»  of 
Gian-Giacopo,  instead  of  his  coumi ;  an  ervor  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  CaY.  Rosmini,  In  admitting  the  propriety  of  his  correction^  I 
cannot,  however,  admit  that  of:  the  epithet  by  which.it  is  acoon^panied  ; 
and  haYe,  I  hope,  been  cautious,  in  pointing  out  some  sli^t  inadv^> 
tencies  in  his  Yaluable  work,  not  to  imitate  the  sftme  style  of  criticism*—^ 
Vide  Rosm.  yoI.  i.  p.  506*. 

Note  U  (p.  31). — Folydoro  Yirgilio  wafi  a  natiYc  of  Ihrbino^  and 
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diBtingmshed  himself  bj  a«v«nftlKv«U4mo«nL  woxii%  pHrtiealarly  his  Ltttin 
oollection  of  preyerbs^  published  in  141^8,  and  by  Ins  treatise  <'  De  Ixnren* 
toribus  Remm,"  piibliahed  ia  1499,  which  has  once  been  frequently 
reprinted.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YI. 
and  at  the  request  of  Hsnry  VII.  undertook,  in  the  year  1505,  his  history 
of  England,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  hais  not  gained  him  the 
suffrages  of  posterity,  either  for  ability  or  impartiality.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  ardideacon  of  Wells,  but  in  consequenoe  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  quitted  this  kingdom  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1555. — Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Pol. 
Virgile. 

Note  12  (p.  35). — A  very  partieuhir  account  of  l&ese  splendid  pre^ 
parations  is  given  by  i^  contemporary  writer,  whoso  narration  yet 
remains  unpublished,  but  from  which  a  passage  is  extracted  by  Dom. 
Moreni,  in  his  annotatioiis  on  the  work  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  mentioned  in 
the  following  note. — For  liiis  passage,  vide  App.  No.  I. 

Note  13  (p.  35). — On  this  occasion,  Paris  de  Grassis  accompanied 
the  pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he 
continued  his  diary  ;  ia  which  he  inserted,  as  .usual,  every  circumstance 
tiiat  occurred.  Hk  namtien  has  be^i  given  to  the  publie  by  Domenioo 
Moreni,  under  the  tkle,  "  De  ingressu  Sumnd  Pont.  Leonis  X.  Floreh- 
tiam  Deseriptio  Paridb^e  GrMsis  Givis  Bononiensis  Pisauriensis  £pis< 
copi.  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  piimum  in  lucem  edita  et  notis  illustrata  a 
Domenieo  Moreni  Academiee  FlorentineB  nee  noa  Gohunbacise  Socio."  As 
both  the  matter  and  the  maoner  of  the  diary  of  this  officer,  who  att^ided 
on  the  person-  of  the  pope,  aad  regulated  lus  equipage  aad  dress  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  is  higUy  curious,  the  reader  will  find  his  acoount  of 
the  pope's  entry  into  Floa»noe^fix>m  wfaidi  the  above  ififormatum  is 
chiefly  derived,  in  App.  No*  II. 

Note  14  (p.  41). — ^In  the  rebellious  efforts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon 
the  crown,  of  France  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  had  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  abolish 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  that  event  occurred,  the  pope  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  which  that  crafty 
prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  he  sent  to  tiie  parliament 
of  Paris  for  its  approbation  ;  but  at  Hie  same  time  he  secretly  directed 
his  attorney-general  to  of^ose  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered  ;  which 
that  officer  acoordin^y  did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  de- 
i^atohed  to  France  on  tins  subject,  returned  without  having  effected  the 
object  of  his  mission* — S.  S.  Gcmcilia^  Labbei  et  Gossartii,  torn,  xii 
p.  1432. 

Note  15  (p.  42).— Hist  9.  Lateraa  Comal,  p.  184.  S.  S.  ConciHa, 
Labbei  et  Gossartii,  torn.  xiv.  p.  288.  Dumont,  Corps.  IHpiomat.  iv. 
par.  i.  p.  226.  By  art.  xxix.  of  this  Concordat,  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues  for  three  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices  if  they 
persevered.  The  laity  are  also  e^diorted  to  continence  ;  and  it  is  very 
gravely  and  very   truly   observed,  "  Nimis  reprehensibilis   est,   qui 
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nxorem  habet,  et  ad  aliam  uxoreniy  seu  mulierem  acoedit ;  qoi  verp 
solntus  est^  si  continere  nolit,  juxta  Apostoli  conalium,  uxorem  ducat" 

NoTB  16  (p.  42). — The  Parisians,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attribnted 
it  to  the  pope,  the  duchess  of  Angoul^e,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
chancellor  du  Prat.  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  affixed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  : — 

**  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  firendens  Leo  rodit  utrumque ; 
Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  solphuris  antra  petant ; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito  ; 
Conjngio  hos  jungas  ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt.*' 

Such  was  the. tumult,  that  a  leader  only  seemed  wanting  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  wi&  seditious  bal- 
lads, &c.  Vide  Seckendorf.  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  i.  p.  32.  The 
Abb^  Mably,  in  his  <' Observations  sur  PHistoire  de  France,"  (vide 
Fabr.  in  not.  Leon.  X.  44),  considers  the  authority  thus  obtioned  as  a 
powerful  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  M  vide 
Thuani  Histor.  lib.  i.  p.  18.  Ed.  Buckley. 

Note  17  (p.  43)« — Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff,  the 
Florentines;  who  were  affected  by  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  then  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  were  well  pleased  when  he 
and  his  numerous  attendants  took  their  final  departure.  Paris  de  Grassia 
protests,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer  in  a  plaoe 
where  the  i^abitants  seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Roman  visitors.  He 
therefore  left  the  pontiff,  and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ger- 
mane de  Grassis,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  himself 
amends,  by  his  good  living,  for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at 
Florence.  He  afterwards  returned  to  uiat  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff 
to  Rome,  but  Leo  dismissed  him  to  attend  me  host,  wlnlst  he  made  & 
circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days ;  and  although  Paris  was  greatly 
scandalised  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without  the  host,  yet  he  con- 
fesses that  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  lest  the  pope  should 
give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miswable  place,  but  has- 
tened with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome. — Par.  de  Grasos,  de 
ingressu,  &c.,  p.  41* 

Note  18  (p.  44). — To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  moral  character, 
Giuliano  united  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  appears 
from  his  writings,  in  which  he  followed,  though  not  with  equal  vigour^ 
the  steps  of  his  father.  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Cresdmbeni 
among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age. 
On  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  widow  ,FiIiberta  of  Savoy,  returned  to  her 
sister  Louisa,  motiier  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  all  her  jewels  and 
bridal  ornaments,  to  an  inmaense  value.  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii. 
p.  70.  Their  short  union  was  not  productive  of  any  offspring,  but 
Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Roman  court,  became  th€ 
celebrated  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  all 
the  learned  men  of  his  time.      By  the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  and 
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Francis  I.  Giuliano  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  title  in  France,  which  it 
was  understood  should  be  that  of  duke  of  Nemours  ;  and,  although  his 
death  prevented  his  being  formally  invested  with  that  honour,  yet  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On  his  death  Ariosto  wrote  an  ode, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his  exquisite  pen,  in  which  he 
introduces  the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophising,  in  the  most  elegant 
and  affectionate  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

Note  19  (p.  47). — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milan,  which  had  been 
relinquished  by  his  brother  Maxunilian,  occasioned  great  debates  in  the 
English  councils,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord  Herbert.  '^  Leo  had  a 
hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  ''  as  knowing  how  much  safer  it  was 
for  Italy,  that  a  single  duke  should  govern  li&lan,  than  such  a  potent 
prince  as  Francis  I."  At  this  time  tiie  emperor  amused  Henry  YIII. 
with  promises  of  granting  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to 
him  the  empire,  by  which  means  he  extracted  from  him  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Vide  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  51,  &c. 
From  a  document  preserved  in  Rymer's  Fosdera  it  also  appears  that 
Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possession  of  his  dominions. 
— Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  732.   Rymer  vi.  par.  i  p.  109. 

Note  20  (p.  49). — Charles  derived  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon  from  his  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  tiiat  she  could  transmit  no  right 
to  her  descendants. —  Vide  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

Note  21  (p.  50). — By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  1515,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  tiie  expenses  which  they 
had  incurred  in  Italy. — Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  218. 

Note  22  (p.  60). — The  proportions  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to 
discharge  the  stipulations  already  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Swiss  in 
this  respect — Supp.  au  Corps  Diplomat,  tU  8up, 

Note  23  (p.  64). — This  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
Italise  Diplomaticus  of  Lttnig,  or  in  the  Collections  of  Dumont ;  yet,  as 
it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicciardini,  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 32,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  accurate  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltal.  x.  132,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

Note  24  (p.  65). — Ammirato  informs  us  that  Lorenzo  offered  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  meet  the  duke  in  single  combat,  pro^dded  he 
would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former  footing.  Ammir.  Ritratti 
d'Uomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  If  by  this 
proposal  it  was  meant  that  the  duke  should  relinquish  to  Lorenzo  the 
sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  duke  would  accede  to  it,  and  the  evasion  will  not  save  the  credit  ot 
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the  papal  commander^  which,  howerer,  might  pohapB  he  defended  cm 
better  grounds. 

Note  25  (p.  66)^ — ^It  appears  firam  GnieciairdiHi,  that  Ifae  Romfln 
casoists  pietended  that  the  passport  was  void,  because  Florida  was  met 
expressly  named  as  a  subject  of  tiie  ehnreh  and  secretary  of  the  duke  ; 
but  the  historian  justly  treats  this  as  a  -miserahle  cemL  Storia  dltaL 
lib.  xiii.  YoL  L  p.  133.  The  secretary  did  not,  however,  )ose  his  life  on 
this  occasion,  but  was  Ubeiated  in  ooDseqoence  of  a  stipiilaticHi  tor  that 
purpose,  in  the  treaty  afterwards  conduded  between  the  contending 
parties. — ^Leoni,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  doea  d'Urbino,  Ub.  ii.  p.  261. 

Note  26  (p.  66). — ^He  was  the  son  of  Giovasmi  di  Her-Fnneeseo  de' 
Medici,  by  Caterina  Sfbrza.,  the  heroine  of  her  age,  and  was  bom  at 
Forli,  in  1 498.  If  we  may  credit  Ammiroto,  he  mantfested,  in  his  infancy, 
a  moBt  savage  ferocity  of  disposition,  which  could  only  be  gratified  by 
skughtermg  brute  animals,  and  insulting  and  abusing  his  companions. 
In  the  paroxysms  of  his  fvry,  he  had  even  assassinated  several  persons, 
and  had  been  banished  from  Flovenoe  before  he  arrived  at  manhood. 
His  early  crknes  were,  however,  too  soon  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of 
his  militopy  exploits;  and  his  incred&le  courage,  and  unbounded  gene- 
rosity, gained  him  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  and  are  said  to  have 
occasioned  great  apprehensions  to  Leo  X.,  who  sent  lor  him  to  Rome  at 
an  early  age,  and  cmdeavoured  to  seem^  his  attachment  by  contiiiual 
favoura  The  descendants  of  GtievBiini,  who  was  the  latber  of  the  grand 
duke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for  two  eentamesk — Amnn- 
roto,  vol.  iiL  p.  176.    lafe  of  Looenao  de'  Medust 

Note  27  (p.  67). — Ammirato,  Opusc.  vol.  ni.  p.  105.  Gtdcdard. 
Ub.  xiii.  Leoni  informs  us,  more  particularly,  that  Lorenzo  was  wounded 
by  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Robles,  wiio  hwnng  observed,  firom  the 
garrison,  that  he  frequently  visited  the  artillery  widiout  being  sufficiently 
attentive  to  his  safety,  took  aim  At  his  head,  whilBt  he  was  stooping  to 
examine  a  cannon,  and  struck  him  between  the  neck  and  tiie  shoulder  ; 
to  which  tfie  author  adds,  that  the  wound  was  thought  so  dangerous,  that 
Lorenzo  was  carried  to  Aneona,  with  little  hopes  oi  his  recovery. 

Note  28  (p.  69), — We  are  infonned  by  Guicdardini,  that  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  being  reduced  into  writing,  the  duke  required  the 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing  that  the  Spaniards  had  conceded 
the  dominions  of  Uibino^  the  pope,  wfaish  not  being  assented  to,  the 
duke  refused  to  affix  his  signature,  and  haeteniBg  from  tiie  plaee,  aooeni- 
panied  by  Federigo  da  Bozzolo  and  others  of  his  fofiewers,  proceeded 
through  Romagna  and  the  Bolegnese  to  Mantua.  Btcma  iCiial.  Itb.  xiiL 
I  have,  however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  allows  that  the 
duke  assented  to  die  treaty  ;  nor,  indeed,  without  sucsh  assent,  could  he 
have  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stipulated. — ^Vita 
di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  262. 

Note  29  (p.  74).^It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  servants,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
secreted  in  his  flight.  '^Constans  tamen  opinio  est,  eum  insnto  in 
interiorem  thoraeem  auro  oneraium,  comitis  famuli  peiHSdia  oppressum  ; 
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anroqne  GfiiiTepto,  cadaver  in  solitariimi  aliqtiem  locum  abjectmn  occtd- 
tari."  Valeriitn.  de  Literat.  Infelic.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  Adrian  ^was  an  accom- 
plished LaAin  scholar,  tab  appears  by  sach  of  his  pieces  as  are  preserved 
in  the  Carm.  Ittcistr.  Poet.  Itai.  toon.  ▼.  p.  397  ;  et  vide  chap.  vii.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VTII.  he  tras  tiie  pope's  coUector  in  England^  and 
stood  high  in  tiie  &rodr  of  the  king,  nmo  conferred  on  him  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  afterwatds  tiiat  of  Bath.  Vide  Bacon.  Hist.  Hen.  VH. 
*'  Certe,"  says  that  eminent  ai^or,  ^  rir  magnns  fhit  Adrianns,  et  multa 
eruditione,  prudentiay  et  in  rebus  oivitibus  dexteritate,  prseditns."  He 
afterwards  relates  tiie  part  iHiich  Adxiaa  took  in  tiie  conspiracy  of 
Petnicd,  and  attributes  it  to  an  amlxtious  and  vain  desire  of  obtaining 
the  papacy  ;  which  it  seems  had  been  promised  by  an  astrologer  to  a 
cardii^  named  Adriiui,  which  he  ec«iceived  applied  only  to  himself ;  but 
which  was  intended  to  refer  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
Charles  V.  and  successor  of  Leo  X.  A  few  months  after  the  cardinal 
had  absconded,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  benefioes,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  flie  cardinal  €rxtiIio  de'  Medici  to  Wolsey,  requesting 
mat  Henry  VIII.  would  signify  his  intentions  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  vacant  bieSiopric. — ^Rymer,  vi.  par  i.  141. 

Note  30  (p.  75). — Guicdard.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  Another  antfaor, 
however,  relates,  tiiat  Petmoci  was  deoapitaied,  having  refused  to  confess 
his  sins,  alleging,  that  if  he  lost  bis  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his 
soul. — Fabron.  p.  285. 

Note  31  (p.  75).^-Pabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  that  the  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  fbr  his  safety  to  the 
interference  of  Frands  I.,  who  repTOsented  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
Genoese  subjects,  and  of  a  ftmHy  which  he  hig^y  esteemed. — Lettere 
di  Prindpi,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

Note  32  (p.  76). — Vasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  trans- 
action in  his  own  manner^  mentions  six  cardinals  as  involved  in  the 
conspiracy,  having  erroneou^  enumerated  S.  G^rgio  and  Raffaeflo 
Biario  as  different  persons*     ride  Bagionam.  p.  102. 

Note  38  (p.  76). — ^TMs  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
several  dignified  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIII. 
requesting  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  Biario.  The  letter, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  transaction j  is  given  in  Bymer, 
vi.  par.  i.  p.  184. 

NoTB  34  (p.  77).-^Mr.  Henke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  passi^,  has 
quoted  the  Mi1t>ori^  ^  Jaccft)  Ziegleir,  of  Vienna,  in  his  ^  Hist,  of 
Clement  VH.**  (pubfished  by  Sohelhorne,  in  his  <*  Amoenitat.  Hist  Ecd. 
et  liter."  vol.  u.  p.  210,)  to  vhow  that  Clement,  whilst  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  severities 
practised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  Hiis  affair  ;  fbr  iSie  purpose  of 
forwarding,  by  tiie  ruin  of  so  many  of  the  cardinals,  his  own  avaricious 
and  ambitious  designs  ;  whilst  Leo,  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  permitted 
such  unjust  and  cruel  judgments  to  be  executed  in  his  name.  Vide 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  316*. 
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NoTB  35  (p.  80). — Gniocisrd.  fib.  YiiL  toI.  iL  p.  146.  It  was  also  sop- 
posed,  that  in  this  measore  Leo  selected  the  friends  of  his  CBmily,  thai 
he  might  prepare  the  way  for  his  oonsiny  Giofio  de'  Medici,  as  his 
sacoessor  in  the  pontificate.  Vide  Jacob.  Ziegler,  in  Historia  Clementia 
VII.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  52.    In  his  series  of  historical 

Sictores  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  doke  at  Florence,  Yaaari  has  intro- 
vteed  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals,  whom  he  has  also  described  in 
his  ^  Bagionamenti,"  or  dialogue,  with  the  duke  Francesco  de'  Medici. 

Note  36  (p.  81). — ^The  annual  income  of  this  debauched  ecclesiastic 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducats,  although  Paris  de  Grassis  informs 
us  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read  ;  to 
which  he  adds,  in  fdlusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  "  ab 
tunbiUco  ad  plantas  pedum  .totum  perditus,  ut  nee  stare  nee  incedere 
posset"     Vide  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  p.  287. 

Note  37  (p.  82). — The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  at  this  period,  are 
enumerated  by  JoYius  at  85,000  persons,  including  strangers  ;  but  after 
the  dreadful  sackage  of  the  dty,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
the  other  calamities  wluch  that  place  experienced,  they  were  reduced,  at 
the  time  JoYius  wrote,  to  32,000. — JoyH,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 

Note  38  (p.  84). — Inferno,  cant.  xi.  v.  vi.  &c. ;  also  the  whole  nine- 
teenth canto,  where  Dante  &ids  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini)  in  hell,  planted 
with  lus  heels  upwards,  waiting  till  Boniface  YIII.  arrives,  who  is  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  who  is  to  be  again  relieyed,  in  due  time,  by 
Clement  V.  **  Un  pcutor  sema  legge.**  Count  Bossi,  like  a  faithful  son 
of  the  church,  reminds  me  that  "  I  have  too  often  confounded  together 
the  church  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  censures  and  inrectiTeB  I  haye  cited 
are  merely  personal,  and  affect  only  the  characters  of  individuals  in  the 
highest  stations  of  the  church,  and  not  the  church  itself.  That  it  is 
possible  the  ministers  may  be  vicious,  and  exposed  to  censure,  or  even  to 
contempt,  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  church.'*  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  88.  My  reply  is, 
that  as  the  visible  church  is  seen  only  in  its  ministers,  so  the  bringing  of 
these  into  contempt  has  generally  been  justly  thought  to  bring  the  Roman 
church  itself  into  contempt ;  and  on  tms  idea  the  Protestant  writers  have 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  maintain  charges  against  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
without  attending  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpations  of  winch  the 
subject  in  some  cases  admits. 

Note  39  (p.  85). — The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  of 
editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  twenty,  for  which  he  has  been  reproved 
by  Count  Bossi,  who  asserts,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  fhid  the 
ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ital.  £d.  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  On  the 
aontrary,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panzer,  asserts  that  there  were 
cbove  twenty  editions  up  to  the  year  1500.  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
The  latter  author  adds,  that  some  wits  in  England  composed  satires  upon 
the  clergy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  <^  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  Uved  Walther  Mapes  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whose  bitter  sallies 
were  learnt  by  heart.  The  'Speculum  Stultorum'  of  the  latter  was 
printed  more  than  ax  times  up  to  the  year  1500.    But  Gennany,  above 
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all,  in  the  last  five  years  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  very  fruitful 
in  compositions  of  this  kind.  HemmerHn,  Mumer,  Brandt,  Kaisersperg, 
and  others,  were  favourite  and  much  read  authors." — Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  333» 

NoTB  40  (p.  88). — ^^^This  taste  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influence, 
even  upon  the  style  of  the  official  documents  which  Bembo  drew  up  for 
Leo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem  Latin  expressions,  which  are  become 
usual  in  ecclesiastial  language,  and  employed  in  their  stead  others  of 
genuine  Roman  diction,  which  referred  to  heathen  religious  notions  and 
customs." — Henke,  Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  337*. 

Note  41  (p.  89). — This  will  appear  from  the  admirable  Laude,  or 
Hymny  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  given  in  the  Appendix.  Of  this  piece  a 
translation  is  also  there  attempted  ;  which  is,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  full  idea  of  the  majestic  grandeur  and 
profound  piety  of  the  original.     Vide  Appendix  IIL 

Note  42  (p.  97). — Felice  Contelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on 
this  subject,  cited  by  Fallavicini,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  lib.>  i. 
cap.  iii.  p.  54.  Ed.  Rom.  1664,  4to.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that 
^  archives  were  not  likely  to  give  any  information  respecting  the  fact  so 
positively  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and  Fra.  Faolo ; "  and  this  he  has 
followed  up  by  a  long  note,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  impHcate  the 
pontiff  in  tliis  act  of  misapplication  of  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as 
his  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  limes,  than  upon  any  additional  evidence 
of  ihefact,  I  shall  not  engage  further  in  the  debate,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  341*. 

Note  43  (p.  92).^-"  Pudet  referre,"  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
'*  quae  ipse  et  dixit,  et  fecit,  quasi  Legatus  e  ceelo  missus  fuisset  ad  quod 
libet  piaculum  expiandum  atque  purgandum."  Leonis  X.  Vita,  p.  132. 
The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of  having  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  *^  On  ne  pent  pas  dire  que 
Jules  II.  qu' Alexander  VI.  ou  qu'aucun  autre  de  ses  predecesseurs  fut 
all^  plus  loin  k  cet  ^gard  ;  et  je  ne  sai  si  les  QuSteurs,  qui  sous  I'inspec- 
tion  de  son  Nonce  furent  employes  au  recouvrement  des  deniers,  n'efface- 
rent  pas,  par  leur  exces,  tons  les  desordres  de  ceux  qui  avoient  fait  avant 
eux  le  m^e  metier." — Vide  Cha.  Chais,  Lettres  Historiques  sur  les 
Jubil^s  et  les  Indulgences,  tom.  iii.  p.  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Mr. 
Henke  has  cited  numerous  other  instances  of  the  arrogance,  rapacity, 
and  blasphemy  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  on  the  authority  of  German 
authors.  If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  scandalous  and 
abominable  nature  of  such  a  traffic  stands  in  need  of  further  proof,  he 
may  find  it  abundantly  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage. 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Note  44  (p.  92). — He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1483.  His  name,  in  his  native  language, 
was  Luttevy  which  afforded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  sub- 
ject for  the  following  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  scurrility  than 
their  wit : — 
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**  GtBtvaaaiB  Lutter  Scum  est,  est  Latro  Bohexms^ 
£xgo  quid  est  LitUert  seorra  Uttroqae  smniL" 

**  LoUer  hasy  perhaps,  in  sdme  Crefmsn  dialects  Ihat  significatioii.  Our 
hero  was  properly  denominaied  L'uder^  Luder." — H^ike,  Germ.  Ed. 
Yol.  ii  p.  ^7. 

Note  45  (p.  95). — Segni^Storie  f1or.lib.  iv.  Fabrcm.  Leon.  X.  adnoi.55. 
Bandello,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  novels,  (Parte  iii.  Noy.  25,)  informs 
nsy  that  Leo  X.  was  blamed  because,  when  SilTestro  Prierio  pointed  out 
to  Ivan  the  heresies  in  the  works  of  Martin  Luth^,  he  coldly  observed, 
thai  Luther  toas  a  man  of  talents,  and  that  ihete  were  only  the  squahhles 
of  monks. 

NoTB  46  (p.  96).— This  letter  is  dated  the  fifth  of  August,  UIB.—  Vide 
App.  No.  V.  PaUavicini  (lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  66)  accuses  Fra.  Paolo  of 
having  intentionally  omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  which  he  considers  as  a 
refutation  of  the  common  notion  that  Leo  had  proceeded  against  Luther 
with  too  mudi  haste  and  severity ;  but  althou^  ibe  letter  is  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  overlooked  in  a  narrative  of  these  transaetions, 
yet  it  certainly  stppean  that  proceedings  had  been  commenced  against 
Lulher  before  its  anhrslat  R(nne,and  thiat  Maimburg  is  right  in  aaoctiuig 
that  the  citation  of  Ltttber  was  issued  prior  to  the  reeeipt  of  the  letter  by 
the  pope. — ^Maimb.  ap.  Seekendorff,  lib.  i  sec.  and.  p.  41. 

NoTB  47  (p.  98). — **  Veni  igitnr,  pedester  et  pauper,  Augnstam,''  Sac, 
— Luth.  in  pr»f .  Count  BobA  is  oi  opinion,  that  '^  if  Luther  went  to 
Augsburg  on  foot^  it  was  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  give  ^dat  to  his 
cause  ;  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  the  situation  he  then  stood, 
at  the  head  of  a  poweif ul  party,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  could  have  wanted  the  means  of  trave^g  in  sueh  manner  as 
he  chose.**  What  the  motives  of  Luther  might  be  I  have  not  ondeltaleen 
to  divine,  but  the  words,  ^pedester  et  pamper,*^  admit  of  no  dispute ;  and 
my  quoting  them  will  scarcely  tustiiy  the  remark  of  the  annotator,  ibtst  I 
have  in  my  frequent  citations  depended  too  much  on  the  naffmtive  aod 
representations  of  Luther.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  120.* 

N<nB  48  (p.  100). — ^The  oardinal  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the 
church,  **  that  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ  being  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  part  that  was  shed  in  the  garden, 
and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  kgacy  to  the  church,  and  mi^t  be 
distributed  by  indulgenoes  from  the  Roman  pontiff. "  Luther,  whilst  he 
admitted  that  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessazy  to  salvation,  denied 
that  the  pope  held  them,  like  money  in  a  chest ;  but  allowed  that  he  had 
power  to  distribute  them  b^virtueof  Uhe  keys  ofS.  Peter  /  On  the  second 
question  the  Roman  diuveh  has  decided,  that  a  legal  obedience,  or  con- 
formity in  receiving  the  sacrament,  when  combined  with  good  works,  is 
sufficient  for  salvation  ;  but  Luther  insisted  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments depended  on  the  degree  of  fovUh  with  whidi  they  were  recfeived ; 
an  opinion  which  the  cardinal  treated  with  ttich  ridicule  as  to  raise  a 
laugh  among  his  Italian  attendants  against  Lnther.  This  opinion,  of  Hie 
necessity  of  faith  to  salvation,  was  ever  afterwards  maintained  by  Lulher 
with  great  firmness  ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  '<  as  deemed. 
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though  perhafis  contnury  to  hiB  inteatioiiy  to  derogate  not  only  from  the 
necessity  of  ^wA  toonb,  bat  even  from  thdr  obligation  and  importance. 
He  would  not  allow  them  to  be  aonsidered  either  as  the  conditions,  or  the 
meansy  of  salvationy  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it.'* — Vide 
Maclean,  note  on  Modieim's  Eccles.  HisL  vol.  li.  p.  170.  His  disciple 
Amsdorff  went  still  fmrther,  and  mamtnned,  t^  good  works  were  an 
impedimefU  to  salvation,  Luther  eadesvoored  to  explain  his  notion  of" 
fidth  and  works  by  saying,  ^  Bona  opesa  non  fiununt  bonum  yinun  ;  sed 
bonus  vir  iacit  bona  opeia.  Mala  opera  non  fadunt  malum  virum  ;  sed 
mains  yir  fadt  mala  opera." — Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  xxvii  p.  100. 

Note  49  (p.  101). — Staupitz  was  in  &ct  a  wscrm  adherent  to  the  cause 
of  Luther,  and  PallaTicini  informs  ns,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
at  his  instigation  that  Luther  first  opposed  himself  to  the  promulgation 
of  indulgences :  <<  Non  misnrando  il  fdturo  giuoco  di  qnella  mina  ch'egti 
accendeva.*'  That  Palhmcini  was  not  mistaken  in  thu  conjecture  suffi- 
ciently appears  by  a  kMer  from  Lnthar  to  Staupitz.  Vide  haOkerv  Op. 
tom.  i  p.  64,  b. 

Note  50  (p.  103). — Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  which  bears 
date  the  28lli  day  of  November,  1518,  has  not  expressly  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  it,  the  papal  bull  of  the  9th  day  of  the  same  month  ;  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  tiiat  he  was  sufficiently  informed  of  its  purport,  or  at 
least  was  well  awsre  that  some  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  taken  against 
faim  ;  as  he  expressly  states,  that  "he  hears  proceedings  are  already 
commenced  against  him  in  the  Roman  court,  and  that  judges  are 
appointed  to  condemn  him,"  &c.  So  Ihat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  declaration  of  the  pope  respecting  indulgences,  compelled  Luther  to 
appeal  from  his  authority  to  Aat  of  a  general  oooncU.  The  apologists  of 
the  Brcman  see  have  indeed  contended  that  the  f^peal  of  Lutiier  was  not 
provoked  by  the  bull  cf  Leo  X.,  and  Mainbarg  expressly  places  the 
i^peal  before  the  boll ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  refiited  l^  the  dates  of  the 
respective  jastrameots. — Vide  Maim.  ap.  Seek.  p.  58.  PaHa^dni  also 
attempts  to  invalidate  the  express  assertian  of  Fra.  Paolo,  that  ^e  Irnll 
ffave  rise  to  the  appeal,  beoanse,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  rsqidred  a  month 
to  send  the  former  frum  Rome  to  Gomany,  (a  slow  progress  in  a  busi- 
ness of  sudi  nxgency,)  and  liiat  it  was  not  published  at  Lintz  till  tiie  13^ 
day  of  December  ;  but  tins  affords  no  proof  that  Luther  was  not  apprised 
of  its  cotntente  ;  and,  at. all  events,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
that  it  appears  from  his  appeal,  timt  he  knew  such  measures  were  in 
agitation. — Vide  Fra.  Paolo,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  PaHavicini,fib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  92. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  also  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  here  expressed.  Vide  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
vd.  i.  p.  436,  in  note. 

Note  51  (p.  103). — f*  Neque<enim  ignoraatiorem  Asinumego  vidi,"  &c. 
'^gaudeo  plane  me  danmatom  abs  te,  tam  tenebricoso  cerebro,"  says 
Luther,  of  Jac.  Hoogstraten,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  who  bad  exborted 
the  pope  to  use  no  otiier  remedies  than  fire  and  sword  to  free  the  world 
from  such  a  pest  as  Luther.     Fide  Lnth.  Op.  tom.  L  p.  102,  b. 
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Note  52  (p.  103). — ^  Advemu  armahtm  virum  Cochleunu^ 
Anna  virumque  ctuio,  Mogani  qui  nuper  ab  oris, 
Leucoream,  &to  stolidus,  Saxonaque  venit 
Littora,  multum  ille  et  furiis  vexatus  et  oestro, 
Vi  scelerum,  memorem  Basorom  dadis  ob  iram  ; 
Multa  quoque  et  Satana  passus,  quo  perderet  urbem^ 
Inferretque  malum  stvdiU,  genus  unde  malorum 
Errorumque  Patres,  atque  alti  gloria  Papse." 

Luth.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  567. 

Note  53  (p.  107). — ^"  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measures 
taken  by  Cajetcm^'  (says  the  learned  translator  of  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,) 
''  to  draw  Lutlier  anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  becauise  these  measures 
were  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wud  suggestions  of  superstition  and 
tyranny,  maintained  and  avowed  mth  the  most frontlegs impudence" 

Note  54  (p.  109). — The  Italian  poems  of  Sanazzaro  have  generally 
been  published  with  his  "  Arcadia,*'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  :  of  these  the  most  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  Comino, 
Padua,  1723,  4to,  and  by  Remon^ni,  Venice,  1752,  8vo. 

Note  55  (p.  110). — ^Bemb.  Ep.  nom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  ix.  ep.  ii.  From 
the  account  given  of  Tebaldeo  in  the  text,  and  the  words  pangendis  car- 
minibus,  &c.,  in  the  note,  Count  Bossi  has  suggested,  tliat  he  was  pro- 
bably accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  aU*  improwiao,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  be  enumerated  amongst  the  first  improwisatorif  or  reciters  of 
extempore  verses ;  an  art  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  thinks  was 
also  practised  by  Accolti,  hereafter  mentioned.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  voL  vii. 
p.  11,  in  add.  note*. 

Note  56  (p.  111). — Mazzuch.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  '^Ebbe  la  Signoria  di 
Nepi,  e  d'altre  Castella  nello  stato  Ecdesiastico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale 
poscia  dopo  la  morte  di  esso  Bernardo,  seguita  in  Roma  nel  1534,  da 
Clementi  VII.  fu  data  ad  Alfonso  suo  figliuolo  naturale."  Manni,  Istoria 
del  Decamerone,  par.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  238.  There  appears,  however, 
some  degree  of  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ;  for,  u  Bernardo  was 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to 
his  son  Alfonso  by  Clement  VlL,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  died  in  1534!-  The  annotator  on  the  '^  Ragionamenti  "  of 
Vasari,  thus  relates  this  circumstance  : — '^  Leone  X.  dono  al  Unico,  nel 
1520,  col  titolo  di  Ducato,  la  Citta  di  Nepi,  posta  nel  patrimonio  di 
S.  Pietro  ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  morte  di  lui  senza  successione, 
ritomo  alia  Santa  Sede.'' — Ragionam.  p.  93.    Ed.  Arez.  1762. 

Note  57  (p.  1 12). — Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  voL  v.  p.  46.  Mazzuch. 
vol.  i.  p.  66.  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  passages  which  produced  so  wonderAil  an  eifect  on  the 
audience,  he  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the 
Virgin,  which  are  cited  in  the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  given 
occasion  to  such  extravagant  applause : — 

*'  Quel  generasti  cU  cui  concepesti : 
Portasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  fattura  ; 
E  di  te  nacque  quel  di  cui  nascesti." 
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Happy  days  !  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whole 
of  this  Temale  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti  ; 
and  may  be  conmilted  by  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above 
specimen.  Bossi  conceives  from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  the  verses  of  Accolti  were  originally  given  extem-^ 
pore ;  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account  for  the  great 
effect  said  to  be  produced  by  them."  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  viL  p.  17,. 
note  (a). 

Note  58  (p.  114). — Lucilio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1531. 
Torquato,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  of 
Padua,  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Helena  was 
married,  in  1543,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian.  Mazzuch.  iv. 
741.  Agostino  Beazzano  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  beginning, 

<<  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno." 

Morosina  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Padua> 
with  the  following  inscription  :  Sic  jacet  Morosina,  Petri  BetM  ConcO' 
hina.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  shown  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.  She 
was,  in  fact,  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua  ;  over 
her  sepulchre  is  inscribed, 

MorowMB,  Torquati  Benibi  McUri, 
Obiit  8  Idu8  AitgitsU,  m.d.xxxv. 

Bembo  is  siud  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.  That  he  loved 
her  with  a  sincere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  tlie  grief 
which  he  suffered  on  her  loss ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonnets 
remain,  which  have  more  pathos  than  any  of  his  writings.  Vide  et 
Bemb.  £p.  Fam.  lib.  vi.  ep.  66,  67.  Lettere  volgari,  vol.  ii.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  14. 
Count  Bossi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Bembo  did  not  quit  Kome 
until  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  he  left  it  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff^ 
and  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

NoTB  59  (p.  114). — The  pains  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to 
obviate  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  hia 
flattering  letters  to  Paul  III.  seem,  however,  to  contradict  the  report 
encouraged  by  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  ^t  he  reluctantly 
acceded  to  this  promotion. 

Note  60  (p.  114). — Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
alia  Minerva  at  Rome,  behind  the  great  altar,  and  between  tibe  tombs  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Bossi  seems  to  thmk  that  I  have  insisted  too- 
much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo,  before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  not  peculiarly  culpable  in  this 
respect,  by  adducing  the  example  of  several  of  his  accomplished  and 
learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  r^ly,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  Bembo  in 
this  respect ;  although  I  fiillv  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to 
whose  statement,  ^tutti  qua^ii  i  poeti,  tutti  i  letterati  di  quella  et&, 
comechd  residend  in  Roma,  ed  insigniti  ancora  di  prelature,  di  dignitit,  e 
di  ufficj  nella  chiesa,  erano  infetti  dello  stesso  vizio,  o  come  altri  direbbe^ 
tinti  deUapece  medesima** — Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  268,  &c. 
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NoiB  61  (p.  118)v— On  Ae  portnb  of 
in  two  pflirte,  cmIi  i  iiniiiiiling  of  fifij  ■tanM^  in  •fte*»  rima,  ^riiidi  is 
pnhlwhfd  in  his  woricBy  and  ^m»*m«»  muj  bwiDiiftil  pnwnigen.  It  wonid 
be  tiivMine  to  edleet  the  edkngtm  on  tlw  dnnMstar  irf*  Mofin ;  almost  nil 
the  distrngnidbed  wzHom  of  &  toM  bsvin^  left  tkeir  tmrtimony  to  his 
praiae.  None  of  tbeae  an,  hiMPrrer,  nnne  hononraUe  to  Ins  memoiy, 
than  thai  of  the  virteons  Hid  aooonnfliAed  Ytttosm  Cdlonnay  who  has 
deroted  two  of  her  sonnetB  to  commemarate  the  death  of  the  parents  of 
Molzay  who  both  died  neady  at  the  same  tiaa^  and  to  excite  the  sob  to 
immortalize  their  Tirtneft  in  bis  wiitingB.-'-SoiB.  118.  £d.deLC!oino,  1558. 

NoiB  62  (p.  118).^ — ^1%at  liolznwaa  not  so  env  doped  in  licentioas 
amoors  as  whoUj  to  hare  zelinqDislMd  the  hopes  of  ahuiting  fione,  is 
evident  from  one  of  his  saonets,  beginning,  ^  AHo  SaeBKio^  di'  a  pensar 
mi  tirL"  His  grand-dan^ter,  Tarqoinia  Molza,  danghtar  of  his  ddest 
son  Camillo,  bom  in  1542,  ranks  amongst  the  moat  learned  and  illns- 
trious  women  of  Italy.  Her  wor](%  imited  with  those  of  her  aneesbns, 
were  published  in  2  vols.  Sto.  1750. 

Note  63  (p.  119)^-<Ftde  mUe^  toL  i.  chap.  iL  In  the  year  1507,  he 
was  sent  by  the  cafcrdinal  Ippolito  to  Mawtna>  to  oongratnlate  his  sister, 
Isabella  d'Este,  the  wife  of  the  marquis  Franoeseo  Geoaago^  on  liie  birfli 
of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella  to  her  brother  yet  remains,  and  shows 
that  at  this  time  Ariosto  had  made  a  oonsderable  progress  in  his  great 
epic  poem,  some  parts  of  which  he  read  for  her  amusement.  This  letter 
is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  jnrodnetimi  of  an  degant  and  accom- 
plished woman  <?  h^  rank  in  Italy. — ^Tirab.  vd.  vii.  par.  iiL  p.  101. 

Note  64  (p.  122). — Dove,  diavolo,  Mester  Zodovico,  avete  pigUaU  toMte 
coglumerie,  MazzuchelU  bias  alter^  in  some  degree,  the  phraseology  of 
the  cardinal,  who,  according  to  his  namitiTe^  inquired  from  Ariosto, 
Donde  mai  a/vesse  egli  trowUe  tante  mmchdontrie,  Scrittori  dltaJL  vol  iL 
p.  1609  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  anecdote  is  well- 
founded,  and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all 
others  whose  genius  has  been  svperior  to  the  charaeter  of  the  age,  were 
not  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  his  liHetime.  Mtaasaok,  toI.  ii.  p.  1069. 
P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce,  relates  that  an  expresaon  similar  to  that 
made  use  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  i^lied  by  one  of  his  servants  to 
the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitmtiBl!  psalms.  ''  Un  mk> 
servitor,  sentendo  leggere  i  miei  sabni,  disse,  mi  wm  so  ti  IHavolo  ilpa- 
dron  si  catti  tcmte  bagatelle.*' — BaiJlet,  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

Note  65  (p.  123). — The  centre  of  the  faoeiata  of  the  house  has  the 
following  inscription  :~^ 

PABVA,  BED  APT&   MIBI  ;    SED  NULLI   OBNOXIA  ;    SED   NON 
SOBDIDA  ;  PARTA  MBO  SBD  TAHEN  iBBE  DOMUS. 

On  the  highest  purt  of  the  front  is  inscribed, 

SIC.      DOMUS.      HiEC. 

ARBOSTEA 

PROPITIOS 

DECS.      HABEAT.      glim.      UT 

PINDARICA. 
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Note  66  ^p.  123). — To  this  mission  AriostO'  aUndes  in  his  fowfOn 
Satire,  in  which  he  laments  the  interruption  whkh  it  had  oocaeioned  to 
his  studies,  and  lus  ahsenoe  from  his  mistress.  He  admits  Ihat  his- em- 
ployment is  both  honourable  and  profitable,  but  alleges  that  he  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  eook  that  found  a  diamond,  oar  of  tiiie  Venetian  nobleman 
to  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  made  a  present  of  an  Arabian  horse. 

Note  67  (p.  123). — For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this 
celebrated  poem,  after  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara,  per  Lodovico 
Mazziocoo,  in  1616, 4to,  I  must  reSer  to  the  bibMograpbeers  and  literary 
historians  of  Italy,  and  espeoiaUy  to  MaezuchelU,  who  has  particularised 
no  less  than  sixty-seven  editions,  down  to  Hxb  year  1753 ;  of  which  the 
best  is  aJlowed  to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Gixolamo  Porro,  Venice, 
appresso  fVancesco  di  Franoeschi,  1584,  4to.  IVm*  much  additional  and 
vuuable  information  respecting  the  editions  of  tiie  ^  Orlando  Furioso," 
the  reader  may  consult  tite  note  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  yoI.  vii.  p.  268. 

Note  68  (p.  123). — The  <<  Satires"  of  Ariosto  were  not  published 
until  after  the  death  of  their  author,  in  1533.  This  edition  is  entitied, 
'^  Le  Saiibe  di  M.  Ludoyico  Ariosto  volgaji.  In  terza  rim%  di  nuovo 
Stampate,  del  Mes^  di  Octobre,  uj).xxxiiii.,"  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  they  had  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  known  tlmt  this 
is  the  frequent  phraseology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and  that  many 
in3tances  occur  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press*  These  Satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
books  prohibited  by  the  Hqman  see,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  many  subsequent  editions,  some  of  which  hanre  been  printed  in 
Venice  at  different  times,  as  w^  separately  as  with  his  lyric  pieces  and 
other  works. 

Note  69  (p.  123).-«-The  Latin  pooms  of  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Giov.  Batt.  Figna,  together  with  his  own 
poems  and  those  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  q^oma  ^nunUana,  by 
Vincentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8vo.  Giraldi  denominates  them,  ingeniaaa 
aed  dturwscida. — Do  Poet.  suor.  temp.  dial.  i.  Some  of  them  appear 
in  various  colloctions,  and  particularly  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  p.  342. 

Note  70  (p.  126). — One  of  tiiese  pieces  represents  Christ  just  taken 
from  the  cross,  and  sinking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has 
frequentiy  been  copied  in  paintings  which  are.erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  Michel- Agnolo,  and  has  also  been  engraved.  Bottari, 
Note  al  Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  314  ;  et  vide  Condivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti, 
p.  53,  where  this  piece  is  fully  described,  and  whei^  it  appears  that  the 
artist  inscribed  on  the  cross  tiie  foUpwing  line  :-*- 

Non  vi  tipenta  gntanto  sangue  ootta. 

He  also  designed  for  her  a  figure  of  C3lrist  on  the  cross,  and  another  of 
Christ  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  has  also  been 
engraved.  Vasari,  ut  sv/p.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  me,  has  observed  respecting  the  above  passage,  that 
''  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  it,  as  no  trace  of  any  work  of 
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Bcnlptiire  executed  by  Michd-Agnolo  for  Yittoria  Colomm  exists."  I  do 
not  peroeiTe  that  I  hitTe  stated  that  the  worics  refened  to  were  in 
scnlptiire,  tmt  have  expressly  characterised  them  as  having  been  designg^ 
or  dravfings.  One  of  these  sabjects,  that  of  Christ  at  tiie  well  ivith  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  executed  by  Mu^UAgnoioy  on  panel,  in  chiaro-Mcuro^ 
(two  feet  six  inches  high,  by  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide)  formerly  in  the 
collection  at  Capo  di  Monte,  afterwards  came  into  my  possession,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Liyebpool  Rotal  Ihstitution. 

NoTB  71  (p.  126). — ^In  one  of  the  poems  of  Michel- Agnolo,  addressed 
to  the  Marchesana,  he  laments  the  flnctoating  state  of  his  reUgioos  sen- 
timents, and  calls  upon  her  to  direct  him  in  his  spiritual  oonoems.  He 
also  wrote  a  sonnet  on  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  iniiidi  he 
felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her 
memory.  The  grounds  upon  which  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the 
inclination  of  Yittoria  Colonna  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  I 
had  omitted  to  mention,  hare  been  amply  stated  by  both  the  German  and 
Italian  translators  of  the  present  work.  The  importance  'attached  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  church,  in  so  eminent  a  character  as  Yittoria 
Colonna,  has  led  Count  Bossi  to  observe,  that  ^  I  ought  either  to  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  imputation  altogether,  or  to  have  stated,  (as  Tira- 
boschi  has  attempted  to  show,)  that  it  was  thrown  out  on  her  memory 
by  protestamt  writers,  without  any  foundation  in  fiust"  But  the  fiict  is, 
I  did  not  think  she  stood  in  need  of  any  apology  for  sentiments  whidi  did 
honour  to  the  independence  of  her  cluunuster.  On  this  occanon  we  may, 
however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who,  after  stating  that  the  suspicions 
attached  to  Yittoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  De  Thoo, 
Hist  lib.  xxxix.,  where  it  is  said,  inpromtatiB  aectaria  suspicionem  incidit ; 
or  rather  upon  conjectures  arising  from  her  friendly  connexions  and 
correspondence  with  Flaminio,  who  openly  showed  himself  fibvouiable  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  has  justiy  observed,  that  ^  at  that  period,  piebyy 
divested  of  blind  superstition,  drew  down  upon  many  persons  in  Italy  the 
suspicion  that  they  fibvoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  whilst  the 
wildest  infidelity  and  levity  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  no  one,  if  he 
only  conformed  to  the  established  creed;*'  and* further,  that  "the  more 
noble  and  elevated  were  the  sentiments  embraced  by  women  of  high 
rank  in  Italy  at  this  period,  the  more  liable  were  they  to  be  suspected  of 
what  was  there  denominated  the  CkriMm  heresy  ;"  for  examples  of  which 
Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Grerdesii,  Italia  Reformata,  p.  155. 

Note  72  (p.  127). — Of  the  poems  of  Yittona  Coloxma,  four  editions 
were  printed  in  her  lifetime.  They  were  first  collected  by  FHippo 
Pirogallo,  and  published,  without  her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  1538, 
reprinted  in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or  printer ;  and  again  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  last-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  spiritual 
sonnets.  The  fourth  edition  is  that  of  Yenioe,  1544,  with  the  addition 
of  twenty-four  spiritual  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  iSStofuse.  They  were 
also  frequently  republished  after  her  death. 

Note  73  (p.  128). — Her  life  was  written  by  Rinaldo  Corso,  and  pub- 
lished at  Ancona  in  1556.    A  more  full  account  of  her  is  given  by  the 
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Dott  BAldaesare  Camillo  Zamboni,  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by  him 
in  1759,  to  which  edition  he  has  added  her  letters,  which,  we  are  informed, 
are  highly  estimable  for  the  natmral  and  easy  elegance  of  their  style. 

Note  74  ^.  l28). — The  offspring  of  love,  Tullia,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  insensible  to  his  dictates.  Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and 
mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
tim6,  almost  aJl  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her 
admirers.  The  principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her  poem  in  ottava  rima, 
entitled,  *^  II  Meschino,  detto  Guerino,"  in  twenty-six  cantos,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1560,  quarto ;  which  is  said  by  Crescimbeni,  vol.  i.  p.  341, 
to  rival  the  <<  Odyssey  "  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts  ;  but  other  critics 
have  formed  a  different  judgment.  Her  dudogue,  '^Dell'  Infinite 
d'Amore,'*  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.  Among  her  admirers  who 
have  addressed  her  in  their  verses,  we  find  the  cardinal  IppoUto,  son  of 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Krcole  Bentivoglio,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  Alessandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucci,  and  Benedetto  Varchi  ; 
but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  pnuse,  was  the  celebrated 
Girolamo  Muzio.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  preaao  U  Qiolito, 
1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  these 
compositions,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  deserving 
of  particular  approbation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in 
spirit  and  elegance  to  those  of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

Note  75  Q>.  128).— At  Venice,  1548,  1549, 1550,  and  1554,  and  again, 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  we  find  Ercole  BentivogUo,  Luigi  Tansillo, 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Rota,  and  Vittoria  Colonna ;  some  of 
whom  have  honoured  her  in  return  with  their  commendations.  In  the 
^  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,"  of  Boccalini,  Cent.  ii.  Ragg.  35,  is  a  satirical 
relation  of  the  supposed  marriage  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet 
Francesco  Mauro,  who,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of  his 
wife,  on  account  of  a  garter  which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels  ;  which 
she  had  received  as  a  present  from  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in  return  for 
her  devotion  towards  him;  a  circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Mauro, 
that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife,  toith  a  pt'ohiMted  verse  of  six  syUableSy 
which  he  carried  cU  his  side.  A  great  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which 
Apollo  allayed  by  a  speech  ;  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirize 
tlie  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  the  favours  conferred  by  sove- 
reigns on  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  to  the  presents  given  by  lovers 
to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  76  (p.  128). — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.  Many  of  her  poems  are 
addressed  to  the  Count  of  CoUalto,  of  whom,  she  was  passionately 
enamoured,  and  whose  marriage  to  another  lady  she  did  not  long  survive, 
havine  died  in  1554,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  poems  were 
publidied  by  her  surviving  sister  Cassandra,  soon  after  her  death,  but 
were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1738;  when  they  were  again  published  by 
Antonio  Bambaldo  di  Conti,  count  of  Collalto,  a  descen£uit  of  the  nobl^ 
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man  to  whom  tlidy  were  bo  IneffeetDaUy  addrsned  Jby-'^teSat  xadairtmmAB 
authcv. 

Note  77  (p.  128).— She  became  the  wife  of  &e  celebrated  Florentiiie 
sculptor^  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  Her  works  were  first  pid>liihed  at 
Florence,  appreaao  i  OitmUf  in  1560.  Mazzuchelli  -and  TiruMschi  haine 
collected  numeroos  teatimonies  of  her  contemporaries  to  her  meritB. 

NoTB  78  (p.  130).--The  «  Opcre  Burlesche"  of  Bend  and  otiieva,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  separately  published,  were  collected  by  Anttm- 
Franeesoo  Grazzini,  called  **  II  Lasea,*'  and  pabliahed  by  the  Gimiti  at 
Florence,  vol.  L  1548, 1550,  rol.  U.  1555,  octavo.  They  have  been  Gee- 
qoflndy  reprinted  sinee,  but  genera%  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  whidi  Ihe  first 
and.aaoond  volusies  bear  the  date  of  London,  1723,  and  tiie  third,  of 
FloKenoe  in  tiie  same  year,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  printed  at  Kaples  ; 
and  this  editioa;is  dted  aa  one  of  the  Testidi  lingua  by  ihe  academiciaim 
DdQaGraaca. 

NoTE7d  (p.  130)r— ^A  blessing,"  says  Sancho,  <*on  him  who  first 
hivented. sleep  ;  it  wraps  a  man  lOl  round  like  a  cloak."  Xhoa.  Bemi, 
almost  a  centu^  before  Cervantes,  on  thejsame  sulyect  s— • 

''QneUa  diceva  eh*  esatkupiu^bella 
<Arte,  il.piu  beLmestier  ehe  si  ~ 
II  Wtto  er'.una  vaate,  una^goneUa 
,Adx«|gRiBuhiiOiiaehe*ae  lamettssse." 

Orl.  Innam^  lib.  iiL  eant.  idL 

Note  80  (p.  131).-^The  wonkaUudedtoof  Giowmii ^eUa GansmliiB 
^  Capitolo  del  Fomo,"  'published  with  his  terzerime,  intfaer^  Opere  Bur- 
lesefae  "  of  .Bami  and  others,  in  three  vdnmeBi  Thk  pieae  has  giv«n  rise 
taan  infinite.number  of  ezrars  and  nusrepresentations^  that hffra  stained 
the  memory  of  this  most  aeoomplisfaed  scholar  and  elegaat  vnHeir'With 
uncommon  odium.  From  these  accusations,  he  has*  be^  defended  wifii 
great  afaiiity  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  ^  Anti-Baiyet,"  par.  ii.  'aee.  'M9, 
That  he  was  himself,  however,  extremely  sensible  <i  the  repioadMB 
whidi  he  had. incurred, appears  from. his  exquisite  Latin  lincB,addiooMwi 
Ad  QgmumoayiD.  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  justify  inmadf,  by aUeging 
that  these  obnoxious  verses  were  written  in  the  more  thonghtiesa  dagrs 
of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  compensated  for  tiiem  by  ihe  v^gukunty, 
industry,  and  continencyef  his  future  life  and  conduct ;  for  vAoA  he 
refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  friends.  His  example  may  1»e 
a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  produce 

<<  One  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  blot." 

The  works  of  Casa  were  collected  and  publidied  in  five  volumes,  qBOrto, 
Venice,  1728.  Both  his  verse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among  the 
purest  models  of  the  Italian  .tongue. 

Note  81  (p.  181). — The  first  of  these  editions  is  that  df  the  Gnmti,  in 

1541,  quarto.     It  was  also  published  at  Milan  nelle  case  d*Andrea  Cfaho, 

1542,  ^pnrto,  with  the  privilege  of  the  pope,  and  the  state  of  Venice ;  and 
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agun  at  Yeniee,  in  1545,  eon  la  6fmmta  di  ^mdie  ttoMM,  'which  ftre,  hOw« 
ey«r,  of  little  importaDce.  Another  edition  is  nid  to  have  been  published 
at  Venioe,  per  Grirolamo  Scotto,  in  1646.  'i^nadrio,  iv.  '5d4.  Maazuch. 
iv.  992 ;  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  <^  Orlando  Innamoiato,"  as  relbrraed 
by  LodoTieo  Domimchi ;  atileasfc  a  copy  of  the  latter  work  by  the  same 
printer,  and  in  the  eame  year,  is  in  my  posaeaRxm.  The  more  modem 
edition,  with  the  date  of  Florence,  1725,  but  in  &et  pzintodatNaplesy  is 
considered  as  the' most  canraet 

^OTE  82  (p.  132). — Tiraboschi  informs  us' that  the  first  edition  is  that 
of  Venice,  in  1519,  but'Fontaniniand  Zeno  havedtedaneditioDjCDntaininsf 
hi» eclogues,  and  tiie '^rst  seventeen.books  of  hiffpoenx of  Baldo,  printedot 
Venice  inl5I7,'8vD.  They  were  afterwards  .reprinted  at  Venice  in  1520; 
and  by  Alexander  -Pagsnini,  Tubculaki  afud  Lacum  BBMJunmsM,  in 
1521,  ornamented  with  grotesque  prints  from  .Uooks  of  .wood.  Eolengi 
afterwards  TdToimed  and  altered  tins  woik,'far  the  purpose  of  eonreeting^ 
its  satirical  tenden^,  and  a  new  edition  was  printed,>wiihQUt  noteof  year>. 
place,  orprinte^,  but  which  was  printed  at  Venioe  in  1530.  The  edition 
of  1521  is^  however,  considered  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  usual  model 
of  those  since  reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice,  apud  Joevnnem 
VarisctMi  et  SoeioSy  1573.  .A  splendid  edition  of  the  '< 'Macaronics'*  of 
Eolengi,  in  two  .vols*  4to,  was.published  at  Mantua  in  1768  and  1771,  witii 
the.liiiB  of  the  author  -by  Gianagostino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Ceneda.  Of 
the  origin- of  the  macaronic  style,.a8  well  in  France  and<Gemiaqy  as  in 
Italy,  some  additional  and  curious  .particulars  are  gi^en  by  Count  Bosal^. 
in  lus  notes  and  documents  to  the  Italian  translation.  Vide  vol.  viL  pp. 
295, 297,  347  ;  vol  xu.  p.226.» 

None  6B  (p.  .132)< — This  poem,  divided  into  eight  cantos,  has  «bea& 
aeTeial  .times  vsprintsd  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Sahbii,  in  Venice,. 
1626,  .Tarticulariy  by<Gr«goriD  de*  Gvegeri,  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  year::  in  Rimini,  by  Sondno,  1527  (ed.  .castrata),  in  Venice,. 
bySessa,  1530,  aj:id..l539, and  at  the  same  place  by  Bindoni,. in  1550.: 
i^ch  last  edition  has  been<eonnterfeited  by  an  impeeBsion  of  the  same 
date  of  nundi  inferior  exseution.  At  the  dose.ia  an  vSpoIogeticaL 
address  .&cmi;the'autiior,in  which. he- has  attempted  to  vindicate  himself 
from-.the  chaige  of  impiety,  in  having  satirized  the  dexgy  under  the 
charaoter  of  MonMignore  Or^ffdrosto ;  and,  what  was  nmon.  more  dan- 
gerous, in  having  shown  a  .partiality  to  the  eaose  of  the  reformenu 
J^(c2eZ0no,^annot.vaL'Fontan.  i.  303. 

Note  84  (p.  133). — ^Bossi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  above 
observation,  as  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  by  observing 
that  in  those  times  almost  all  young  men  of  talents,  not  destined 
by  their  rank  to  a  military  life,  were  devoted  to  the  church  ;  and  that 
even  such  of  the  laity  as  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  frequently 
took  upon  themselves  the  habit  of  priests.  Something  may  perhaps 
be  conceded  to  this  remark ;  but  after  all,  the  fact  remains  as  above 
stated,  and  suffici^itly  shows  that  the  restrainto  of  reUgion  and  the 
rules  of  morality  were  insufficient  to  restcaiu  the  lioentiousness  of  the 
clergy  within  decent  bounds. 

QQ2 
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Note  85  (p.  133).— Printed  at  Yenioe,  per  Aorelio  Pincio,  1533.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  oantos,  in  the  first  of  which  Homer  and 
Yirgil  are  introduced  conversing  together  in  favour  of  the  four 
Christian  poets  who  have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  himself,  Sanazzaro, 
Yida,  and  Scipioue  Oipeoe.  Folengi  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  notions  of  the  reformers,  which  he  did  not  dare  more  openly  to  avow; 
and  like  David  before  Achish,  to  have,  feigned  himself  mad,  and  <^  scrab- 
bled on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard." 

Note  86  (p.  134). — ^Bucoliche  di  Yirgilio,  per.  Bernardo  Pulra^  di 
Latino  in  vulgare  traducte,  &c,  Flor.  1494.  I  must  observe,  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  not  correct  in  asserting  that  Yirgil's  Bucolics  were  translated 
into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorin^ 
Buoninsegni.  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  translators 
of  Yirgil  being  Bernardo  Pulci  .and  Evangelista  Fossa ;  and  the  Bucolics 
of  Benivienijuid  Buoninflegm  being  .CH^ginal  compositioDs« 

Note  87  (p.  135). — ^It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Giovanni  RoeeUai  to 
Trissino,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1515,  that  Trissino  had  then 
completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo 
X.,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  that  year.  Vide 
Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  464.  It  was  not,  however, 
printed  until  the  year  1524,  when  it  was  published  in  Rome,  j>0r  Lodovieo 
degli  Arrighi  VicentiTio  ;  with  a  dedication  which  had  been  addressed  by 
the  author  to  Leo  X.  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff. 

Note  88  (p.  186). — This  poem,  like  the  second  edition  of  the  ''  Sofon- 
isba,"  in  1529,  was  printed  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Greek 
letters,  for  determining,  with  greater  precision,  the  Italian  pronunciation; 
the  invention  of  whien  is  due  to  Trissino,  although  his  authority  has 
failed  of  introducing  it  into  general  use.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and 
elucidates  some  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this 
poem  gave  great  offence,  tlie  author  having  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
cancelled  by  him  in  the  cppies  remaining  unsold  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  the  Italian  bibliographers. 
Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  As  one  of  these  excised 
passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  from  the  j^rima  rarisaima 
£dia(me,  as  it  is  denominated  by  Tiraboschi.  In  this  extract  will  also  be 
found  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Greek  types.     Vide  App.  No.  YI. 

Note  89  Xp*  137). — To  the  particulars  here  given  respecting  Gio 
Giorgio  Trissino,  Count  Bossi  has  made  considerable  additions,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  present  work,  vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  347,  et  aeq. 
He  has  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  publication  of  several  original 
letters,  mostly  addressed  to  Trissino,  &om  some  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ;  particularly  Leo  X., 
Isabella  of  Aragon^  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Andreas 
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Alciatus,  Janus  Parrhasius,  Giovanhi  and  Paolo  Rucellai,  Veronica 
Gambara,  Yittoria  Colonna,  &c.  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  ihe  Italian 
translation,  voL  x.  p.  141.* 

Note  90  (p.  139). — The  dialogue  of  Trissino  on  the  Italian  language, 
entitled  ^  U  Castellano,"  is  thus  named  by  the  author  from  his  friend 
Rucellai,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  is  therein  styled  by  him 
*^  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bont^,  e  per  ingegno  non  inferiore  a  nessun 
altro  della  nostra  eta."  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
Trissino  and  Rucellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is, 
as  Maffei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of 
both. — Teatro  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  91  (p.  141). — On  an  embassy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  empero«r 
Charles  Y.,  Alamanni  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  talents  and  promp- 
titude. Having  in  his  oration  before  the  emperor,  frequently  mentioned 
the  Imperial  EagUy  Charles,  after  having  attentively  listened  till  tJie  close 
of  the  speech,  turned  towards  the  orator,  and  repeated,  with  a  sarcastic 
emphasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanni, 

**  L'aquila  grifagna, 

**  Che  per  piii  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly 
subjoined,  "  Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  majesty,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
allowed  to  feign  ;  but  that  I  now  speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  deviate  from  the 
truth  :  they  were  the  production  of  my  youth  ;  but  now  I  speak  with  the 
gravity  of  age  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished  from 
my  native  place  ;  but  I  now  appear  before  your  majesty  divested  of  all 
passion."  Charles,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  {he 
shoulder  of  the  ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  country,  having  found  such  a  patron  as 
Francis  I.,  tiding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  place  is  his  country. — 
Mazzuch.  in  art.  Alamanni,  p.  253. 

Note  92  (p.  141). — The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  Elegies, 
Eclogues,  Satires,  and  Lyric  pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Antigone," 
were  first  printed  by  Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  vol.  1.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533  ;  the 
first  volume  was  also  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence  in  1532,  and 
both  volumes  were  afterwards  published  at  Yenice  in  1533,  and  again  in 
1542.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  Alamanni 
were  prohibited  in  the  pontificate  of  Gement  YIL,  both  at  Florence  and 
Rome,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  were  publicly  burnt.  Vide 
Mazzuch.  vol.  L  p.  256. 

Note  93  (p.  141).~Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in 
a  beautifiil  edition,  corrected  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  1« 
It  was  again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has 
been  since  frequently  reprinted,  particularly  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition 
in  large  quarto,  by  Comino  at  Padua,  in  1718,  with  the  « Api "  of 
Rucellai,  and  the  epigrams  of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 


4S4  Ncncn. 

I^OZB  94t  (p.  148) ^Fiist  pnnted^  after  tin  dnclh  of  ti»  anOiinr,  at 

Flareoee.  Ndla  Ucanperia  di  FUippo  OitmU,  1670,  4to.  The  subject 
of  this  poem  is  the  aege  of  the  city  of  BourgeSy  the  capital  of  the  dnctxf 
of  Berri^JBapposed  to  be  the  Ayariciim  of  Julius  CsBsar.  The  plan  and 
oondnct  of  it  is  so  closely  founded  on.  that  of  the ''  Iliad,"  tlutt,  if  we 
except  only  the  alteration  of  the  names^  it  appean  rather  to  be  a  tzass- 
Iction  than  an  original  work. 

NoxB  95  (p.  142)^ — Girone  il  Corfcnef  printed  at  PflOEu,  da  Bxnalio 
Galderio  e  Qiiadio  sao  fi^oolo,  4to,  and  again  at  Yemoe,  per  Cknnin  da 
Trino  da-  Monferato,  1549.  This  work  is  Utile  more  tiuun  a  transpom- 
tion,  into  Italian  oUamt  rima,  of  a  French  romanee,  entitled  '^Oyron 
Courtois,"  which  Alamanni  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Franeia  I.,  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  .appears  irom  the  infar- 
mation  of  the  author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  II.,  in  which  he 
has  described  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  British  knights-^zsant^  or 
Knights  of  the  Boumd  Tabic 

Jfyns  96  (p.  149). — Mazzaoh.  in-  art.  Angorelli*  This  incident  is  also 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Latomus. 

^  Ut  quod  minus  ooliegit  e  oarbonibns^ 
Avidi  Leonis  eriperet  e  dentibus." 

Note  97  (p.  149). — Tirab.  vol.  vi  pax.  ii.  p.  231.  Where  he  dbserves^ 
that  AugnrelU  himself  professes  in  his  poem  to  write  in  jest,  and  to 
make  no  account  of  this  pretended  art.  I^  however,  we  except>a  few 
lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece  appears  to  have  been  very,  seriously 
written ;  and  even  in  these  he  pro£e8ses  to  have  mingled  the  lessons  at 
wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : — 

^ doetoSjSalibuB  eermonsB  spai^geie  puria^ 

TentavL" 

Note  98  (p.  151). — ^It  appeare  that  Alfonso  Csstriotta,  marquis  of 
Tripalda,  had  formed  a  nuariage  contract  with  Cassandra  liKuchese,  a 
Neapolitan  lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Sanazzaro,  but  that  having  repented  of  his  engagement,  he 
applied  to  the  Roman  court  for  a  dispensation  to  release  ium  &oni  its 
effects.  To  the  granting  this  dispensation  Sanazzaro  opposed  all  his 
influence,  and  engaged  his  friend  Bembo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
issuing  of  the  buU  ;  but  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  marqpxis  w^re 
suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efforts  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  promise.*  The  lines  attributed,  to  Sanazzaro  on  this 
occasion  are  as  follow  : — 

In  Zeonem  X, 
<*  Sumere  materms  titulos  cum  posset  ab  uxsis 
Cseculus  hie  noster,  maluit  esse  Leo. 
Quid  tibi  cum  magno  commune  est,  Talpa,  Leone  f 

Noneadit  in  tnrpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
Ipse  lioet  oupias  animos  simulare  Leonis, 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens. 
Ei^  alind  tibi  prorsus  habendum  est,  Csecule,  nomen  ; 
Nam  eimeta  ut  peans^  non  potes  esse  Leo;" 
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NoTB  99  (p.  151). — ^ThiB,  and  other  epignsBm  of  SioftzzMO  agamslr  liu 
Koman  pontiiGri^  pxintad  in  seyend  editions  of  his  works>.are  considered 
by  Fontanini  as  soandidoas  libels,  published  by  the.  heretioal  authora  of 
the  pasquillades,  in  the  name  of  Sanazzaro,  and  incautiously  admitted  by 
subsequent  editors  into  the  coHections  of  his  works. — Fontanini,  Biblioth. 
ItaL  Tol.  i.  p.  453. 

NoTB  100  (p.  152). — ^This  poem  was  translHted  into  Italian,  in  vijm 
xidH,  by  Giovanni  Giolito,  <me  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  printer 
Gabriel  Giolito,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1588,  in  a  beautiful  edition 
entitled  ^  Djbl  pabto  dslla  Veroxnb  del  Sanaszaro,  libri  tre,  tradotti  in 
yersi  Toscani  da  Gloyaoni  Giolito  de'  Femai,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Yineenzo 
Gonzaga,  Duca  di  Mantoua  e  di  Monferrato,"  &c. 

NoiE  101  (p.  152). — Tliese  imiaroprieties  did  not  escape  the  animad- 
yersion  of  Erasmus,  in  his  '<  CioeronianTis,"  (p.  90,  Ed.  Tolosee,  1620,) 
where  this  passage  is  followed  by  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  tiie 
manner  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetry. 

Note  102  (p.  156). — ^In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology, 
which  he  attempts  to  derive  from  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
'*  Scio  enim  qoam  periculosum  sit,  de  re  tarn  varia,  tarn  difficili  atque 
ardua,  scribere,  his  prsesertim  temporibus,  quibus  tot  pnedara  ingenia 
libecalitata  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max.  invitata,  emerserunt,  emerguntque  in 
die8;-ut  artes  mihi,  ipsa  injuria  temporum  jamdudnm  extinctte,  vide- 
antnr  quodammodo- hujus  oiuqticiis  reviviscere." — ^In  Ep.  praef.  ad  lib.  de 
Poetic. 

Note  103  (p.  157.) — Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendation  of  Yida 
somewhat  too  favourable,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who,  he 
conceives,  estimates  him  more  accurately.  <<Exceptis  carmiiiibus  de 
LatnmcuHs,  et  de  Bombyge,  quaa  ingeniosissima  sunt,  frigent  elegan-> 
tissime  et  latinissime  onmia.*' — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iiL  p.  95.  But  Boss! 
approves  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  and.  has  defended  Yida 
against  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  Poetics  he  has 
taught  rather  the  art  of  imitating  Yirgil,  than  that  of  imitating  nature. 
The  Italian  translator  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
the  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Yida,  and  has  particularly  referred 
to  that  prmted  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  in  1722,  1725,  and  1733.^Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  pp.  322,  323.« 

Note  104  (p.  159). — It  is  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  his  trun 
three  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  that  modem  times  have  produced : 
Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracastoro,  and  Giovanni  Cotta,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  despatched   by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a 

Srisoner  at  the  battie  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.  to  en- 
eavour  to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  patron  ;  on  which  expedition  he 
died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of  life.  The  few 
poems  left  by  Cotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  countryman  Catullus  ; 
and  Flaminio  has  ventured  even  to  prefer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  Catullus.  The  lines  on  the 
assassination  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici^  usually  called  the  first  duke  of 
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Florenee,  attributed  to  CoMa  hj  Gagnet  and  YmpinSy  vufe  Fracastor. 
Cottae,  et  alionmi  Cann.  Patar.  1718,  8to,  are  the  prodnctioii  of  some  later 
anthor ;  tlut  erent  not  haying  ooennred  nntal  many  jean  after  his  deatii. 

Note  105  (p.  162). — Count  Bosri  has  conjectured  that  Fracastoro,  in 
adopting  a  new  mythologj,  and  phidng  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the 
AtJantis,  has  intended  to  allade  to  the  recent  discovery  of  America,  and 
to  the  sopposed  introduction  of  the  disease  in  qnestion,  by  die  first  -navi- 
gators ;  a  soppositton  which  scans  highly  probable.  Respecting  the  first 
notice  of  the  nse  of  mercury  in  this  disnue  Count  Bossi  has  a^  <pioted 
some  tracts  of  Giorgio  Sommaripa  of  Verona,  printed  at  Venice  in  1487, 
which  show  that  thui  remedy  was  adopted  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
imagined. — ^Ibid.  p.  323.* 

Note  106  (p.  162). — Thuani  Histor.  lib.  xiC  But  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  veracity  of  thiB  anecdote  has  been  much  contested  by 
several  modem  Italian  critics,  particuhiriy  cited  by  Count  Bossi ;  who 
has  added  some  judicious  remarks  of  his  own«  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  viL 
p.  324,  a  teq. 

Note  107  (p.  162).— Turab.  voL  viL  par.  iiL  p.  294.  The  reason 
assigned  was  the  apprehenedon  of  a  contagious  disorder  ;  but  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  txansfer  the 
council  from  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some  city  in  Italy.  Vide 
ItsA.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  327.  However  this  may  be,  Fra(»storo  confirmed 
his  opinion  on  oath, — Salig.  Hist.  Conc;  Tmit.  ap.  Henke,  Grerm.  Ed. 
vol.  iii.  p.  103.* 

Note  108  (p.  163). — A  translation  of  Fracastoro's  description  of  his 
Caphian  villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistle  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Greswell's  account  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  production  of  Fracas- 
toro is  his  epistle  on  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  sons,  addressed  to 
Giovan-Battista  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  tlie  kind^ 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Note  109  (p.  163). — The  motives  of  this  are  beautifully  assigned  by 
De  Thou  :  ''  lit,  qui  arcta  inter  se  necessitudine  conjuncti  vixerant,  et 
pulcherrimarum  rerum  scientias  ac  politiores  literas  excoluerant,  eodem 
in  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juventute  Patavina  universoque  Gymnasio 
quotidie  salutarentur." — Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  the  following 
lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the  Giuntine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastoro,  Ven.  1574,  4to,  may  pei^haps  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant : — 

^'  Longe  vir  unus  cmnium  doctissimus, 
Verona  per  quern  non  Marones  Mantuse, 
Nee  nostra  priscis  invident  jam  seeula, 
Virtute  summam  consecutus  gloriam 
Jam  grandis  sevo  hie  conditur  Fi^astorius» 
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Ad  tristem  aoerbfe  mortis  ejus  nuntium^ 
Vicina  flevit  ora,  flerunt  ultimsB 
Gentes,  periisse  mnsiconini  candidum 
Florem,  optimanun  et  lumen  artium  omniimi." 

Note  110  (p.  164). — Among  these  were  the  **  Orations  of  Cicero,'* 
composing  three  volumes  of  the  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  the  Aldine 
press,  in  1519,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  printed  by  the  JwhUb  at  Venice,  1534,  in  4  vols,  fo.,  which  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Victorius.  To  which  may  also  be  added,  his  **  Varise 
Lectiones  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,"  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1516, 
in  three  volumes,  and  again  in  1533.  These  readings  are  also  met  with 
in  other  editions  derived  from  the  Aldine. 

Note  111  (p.  165). — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Julius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  iirst 
broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray,  (vide  antey  chap,  viii.)  Nava- 
gero  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest  couunendation^  a 
Latin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
from  the  particularity  with  which  it  applies  to  the  events  before  related. 

Note  112  (p.  167). — The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  above  refers 
were  collected  together  soon  after  the  death  of  Navagero,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1530,  with  a  short  address  prefixed,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
very  words  of  Fracastoro  above  cited  ;  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  researches  of 
subsequent  times,  and  particularly  the  industry  of  the  learned  brothers, 
Giovan- Antonio  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  editions  of  the  works  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have„ 
however,  collected  a  few  additional  pieces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before 
been  scattered  in  various  publications,  and  given  to  the  public  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino  Padua,  1718.  Among 
these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  journeys  to  Spain  and  to 
France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of  elegant 
correctness  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters,  prefixed  to> 
his  editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Note  113  (p.  167). —  Vide  ante,  chap.  ix.  During  the  wars  consequent 
on  the  league  of  Cambray,  Gian- Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  from  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  but  was  relieved  hy 
the  liberality  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  the  cardinal  Raffaello  Eiario.  He  has 
left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books  of  letters  are  the  most  valuable, 
as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  afford 
much  particular  information  respecting  the  early  progress  of  his  son. 

Note  114  (p.  1 69). — In  the  same  year,  when  Marc- Antonio  was  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  published  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
ductions, with  a  few  poems  of  Marullus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
under  the  following  title  :  **  Michaelis  Tarchaniotae  Mabullt  NENiiE. 
Ejusdem  epigrammata  nunquam  alias  impressa..    M.  Antonii  Flamii^ip 
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libefloa.  Ejosdem  Edo^  Tbjnm.  In^mram  Fani  in  aedi^ 
bos  Hieronymi  SonciiiL  Idibos  Septonb.  Mjojty*"  As  this  small  Tolume^ 
printed  in  octavo,  is  estramdy  raze,  a  move  partknlar  aoooont  of  it  maj 
not  be  miaooeptaUe.  It  is  addveaaed  bj  flie  editor,  Fbnmiio,  in  a  short 
dedication  to  AdiiUe  Fhilerote  Bocdii.  The  poems  of  MaraJlns  consist 
of  his  ^  Neniae/*  or  complaint  on  the  loss  of  his  country  and  the  nusfor* 
tones  of  his  fimiily  ;  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Criovanni,  the  son  of  Pier*- 
FranoeBCO  de'  Medici  ;  an  ode  to  Charles  Y.  and  another  ad  AfOomum  BaMr- 
draeammiy  with  afew  epigramSy  or  short  occasional  poems.  These  pieces 
do  not  i^pear  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Marnlfas,  printed 
at  Flarenoe  in  1497*  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripius,  Paris,  1561,  and 
are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  this  voliime.  The  poems  of  Flaminio  are 
dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  appears  he  had 
sdeeted  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  this  dedicatioii,  Flamimo 
expresBcs  his  sppreheusions  that  he  may  be  aeensed  of  preBomption,  in 
expecting  the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  yoatii,  who  has  yet  scarcely 
attained  the  ei^teenth  year  of  his  age.  Of  tiieae  poems,  some  have 
been  printed,  often  with  variations,  in  the  Bubseq[nent  editions  of  his 
works  ;  but  several  pieces  appear  there  which  are  not  to  be  feond  in  tiie 
edition  by  Mancurti,  published  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727,  which  is 
considered  as  the  most  complete  ;  whence  it  is  probable  this  early  publi- 
cation  of  Flamimo  was  not-  known  to  his  editors.  It  is  observabi^  that 
the  lines  in  commendation  of  the  writings  of  Navi^ero^  in  the  Coraiiio 
edition,  p.  40 : 

^^-i^notbroma  creat  albicans  pminas 
<^ot  tellus  Zephyro  solnta  flores,"  Sec, 

are  applied  in  the  early  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  anthor^s  &thery 
<xian- Antonio  Flamimo  ;  the  above  lines  being  transpoaedy  and  the  poem 
ending  thus : — 

^  Tot  menses,  bone  FlanUniy  tot. annas. 
Perennes  maneant  toi  iibedii." 

Among  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  twT»  odes,  addressed 
to  6u^o  Postmno,  of  whom  some  account  wi]l.faerealber  be  given,  whicii 
display  the  early  talents  of  the  author  no  less  than  his  ot^r  writingsi 
The  volume  concfaides  with  an  eclogue,  intended  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  author  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione,  for  the  favours  oon- 
ferred  upon  him  at  Urbino.  These  pieces,  witii  the  dedications  or 
introductory  letters  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  early  life  and  studies  of  their  author,  and  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  known. 

Noras  115  (p.  170). — To  this  visit,  during  wfaidi  Flsnmiio  washononTed 
by  the  attention  of  the  Neapofitan  nobility  and  sdiolars,  he  adverts  with 
great-pleasure  in  many  of  his  writings  ;  particularly  in  his  beantifnl  elegy, 
€iaarm.  lib.  ii.  carm.  vii.,  <<  Pausilypi  coUes  et  Candida  Mei*gellina»"  and  in 
his  verses  addressed  to  Francesco  Caserti,  lib.  vi.  carm.  xx. 

Note  116  (p.  171). — ^A  dissertation,  expresslty  on  this  subject,  was 
^mtten  by  Sehelhomius,  and  published  in  the  Amc&iiitat  Hist.  EcdatiasL 
ToL  ii.,  to  which  liEaboschi  has  fully  replied-  in*hia  ^  Storia  della  Lett. 
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Ital."  vol  Tii.  i»r.  iiLp;.26t(.  Fnom  ihesBit  afpean,  tiiaithetipixiion  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  Fbrniiiio.  had:g^med  saoh<  grouod,  that  his  writiiigB 
were  for  some,  time  prohibited  in  the  '*  Index  ExfurgaAorius  ^  of  the 
Roman  chm»h,  by  thatbigoted  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  (Cainffa),  who,  it  is  also 
said,  intended  to  have  the  body  of  the  author  disintecred,  and  oommitted 
to  the  flamra.  Tiraboschi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  latter 
ancrtion,  by  nafewMig  to-  the  instanees'  of  Mendriiip  which  passed 
between  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio ;  but  if  the  pope 
ooald  attempt  to  Macken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  imputa- 
tion with  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  scans 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment 
against  his  lifeless  remains.  As  to  the  fftct  itself,  Tinbosehi  fiilly  admits 
that  Flaminio  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reform«:s,  and  this  from  a 
motive  which  confers  the  highest  honour  on  his  character.  ^  Che  egli  si 
mostrasse  per  qualche  tempo  propenso  alle  opinioni  de'  Novatori,  non  puo 
negarsi.  £  forse  kb  stessa  pieta  del  Flaminio,  e  I'austera  e  innocente 
vita,  ch'  ei  conduceva,  lo  trasse  suo  malgrado.  in  que'  lacd  ;  perciocch^ 
essendo  la  riforma  degli  abusi  e  Pemendazion  de'  costumi  il  pretesto  di 
cui  valeansi  gli  Eretici  per  muover  gueira  alia  Chiesa,  non  ^  maraviglia, 
che  alcuni  uomini  pii,  si  lasciassero  da  tali  argomenti  sedurre."  The 
same  author,  however,  afterwards  endeavours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re^converted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  cardinal 
Pole,  under  whose  roof  he  died  as  a  good  Catholic,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  rendereda  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaminio,  but  to  Ihe  Roman 
church,  in  detaching,  him  from  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Vide 
Tirab.  vii.  iii.  263.  By  what  arguments  his  conviction  was  effected,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  mild  andinofilbnsive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  ill  qualified 
to  brook  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
die  lines  of  Flaminio  entitled  *'  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,'^  Ed.  Comin. 
p.  72,  were  more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
was  actually  burnt  alive  by  the  council  of  Constance,  whilst  the  dead  body 
only  of  Savonarola  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

<<  Dum  f era  flamma  tnos,  Eierwvifmej  pascitur  actaSy 
Religio,  sanctas  dilaniata  comas, 
Flevit,  et  0,  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammse, 
Parcite  ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  both  Count  Boasi  and  Mr.  Henke  on 
this  passage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lines  of  Flaminio  must  be  referred 
rather  to  Jerome  of  Prague  than  to  Savonarola.  That  Flaminio  was 
decidedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers  is  admitted.  The 
remark  of  Mr.  Henke,  that,  **as  a  good  CatholiCf  Flaminio  might  have 
hesitated  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far  sooner  than  Savonarola, 
who  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Dominicans,'*  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  it  being  precisely  because  Flaminio  was  not  a  good  Catholic,  that 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  the  opinion 
of  Bossi,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  -Gne  dead  body  of 
Savonarola,  as  well  as  the  living  one  of  the  martyr  of  Constance,  I  can 
by  nomeans  agree.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii  p.  121.  Ital.  Ed.vol.  viL  p.  181. 
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Note  117  (p.  172). — ^The  Latin  poems  of  naminio  were  collected,  with 
those  of  sevend  other  distjngnished  poets,  united  with  him  by  tiie  ties  of 
friendship,  nndiCT  the  title  of  **  Csnnina  qninqne  Ulustrimn  Poetamm, 
nempe  B«nbi,  Naogeni,  Castilioni,  Cottse,  et  Flaminn.  Yenetub,  1548, 
8yo,  a  beaatifbl  volnme,  now  of  rare  occorrenoe. 

'SoTE  118  (p.  172). — Their  works  were  nnited  together,  and  pobliahed 
in  1540.  Many  of  tiiem  are  also  inserted  in  the  Cann.  Olostr.  Poet.  Ital. 
vol.  iii.  Flaminio  has  addressed  to  them  tkfiopy  of  verses,  aooompanyiii^ 
some  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  denominates  them,  ^  Fratres  optimi  et 
optimi  poetae." 

Note  119  (p.  172). — ^Ifazznch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  torn.  ii.  par.  u.  p.  900. 
Tirab.  yoL  yii.  par.  iiL  p.  194.  Flaminio,  contrasting  the  personal 
deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with  the  accompILdunents  of  his  mind, 
addresses  him — 

^  O  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
Et  setosior  hirco  olente,  et  idem 
Tamen  delicise  norem  dearum 
Q,mB  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,"  &c. 

Carm.  lib.  y.  carm.  50. 

Note  120  (p.  172). — First  printed  at  Bologna,  1555,  again  in  1574. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  dedgned  and  engraved  by  me  celebrated 
artist  Giulio  Bonasone.  Their  merit  is  various,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Maivasia,  '<  Felsina  Pittrice,*'  iL  72,  where  we  find  that  Bonasone  &e- 
qnentiy  copied  his  ideas  from  Michel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  that 
he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Fontana  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  an  intimate  Mend  of  Bocchi.  With  this  information,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracd,  who  has 
also  engraved  the  first  symbol  frt>m  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  the  first  edition  of  this  scarce  work 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  addressed  by  Flaminio  to  Bocchi  may  be 
found  in  lib.  i.  carm.  34,  43,  lib.  ii.  carm.  29. 

Note  121  (p.  1 72). — A  native  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  Isola.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino,  Padua, 
1731.  He  is  denominated  by  Broukhusius,  ^^  Poeta  purus  ac  nitidus ;"  a 
character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  122  (p.  172). — A  native  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergamo, 
in  1747,  witii  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  ItaL,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
tJie  finest  productions  of  the  times.     Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  224. 

Note  123  (p.  174). — It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of 
Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Pesaro  to  resist  the  arms  of 
Borgia,  tiie  author  refers  not  only  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
by  Csesar  Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intercourse  of  this 
family,  but  to  other  charges,  not  alluded  to,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered. 
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by  any  other  writer,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  own 
enormity. — Eleg.  lib.  iL  p.  33. 

Note  124  (p.  176). — Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Postumo  with 
the  following  ^itaph  : — 

^  Posthumus  hie  situs  est ;  ne  dictum  hoc  nominine  credas 

In  lucem  extincto  quod  patre  prodierit ; 
Mortales  neque  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 
Calliopeiafuit  mater,  ApoUo  pater.*' — Joy.  Elog.  Ixlx. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance 
of  the  cardinal  Rangone,  collected  bj^his  pupil  Lodovico  Siderostomo, 
and  published  at  Bologna,  in  1524,  under  &e  title  of  ^'  Elegiarum  libri 
IL,"  with  a  dedication  from  the  editor  to  Pirro  Gonzaga,  protonotary  of 
the  Roman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  volume,  of  winch  very  few 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  that  the  edition 
was  suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who  found  themselves 
attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  Romon  pontiffs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 

Note  125  (p.  177). — It  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Bossi,  that  the  art  of 
reciting  extemporary  Latin  verses  arose  in  Italy,  and  that  from  this  we 
are  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Improwisatorif  who  increased  in 
number  as  their  predecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

Note  126  (p.  177). — The  Brandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
and  were  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men 
of  considerable  Hterary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Raffaelle,  each  of  whom 
was  known  by  the  denomination  of  Lippo,  or  lAfpus  Floremtinus.  Of  the 
former  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  tiie  year  1497,  a  full  account  may  be 
found  in  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  vi.  p.  2013. 

Note  127  (p.  178). — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his 
relation  Aurefio ;  one  of  which,  entitied,  ^^  De  comparatione  Reipublicse 
et  Regni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
in  an  address  whidi  contiuns  several  curious  particulars  of  the  Medici 
family. — Brandolini,  Leo  X.  p.  139. 

Note  128  (p.  178). — On  this  account  he  is  denominated  by  Gianan- 
tonio  Flaminio,  Oculua  Pon/tijicis,  although  Brandolini  was  himself 
in  fact  nearly  deprived  of  sight.  It  has  alr^y  been  noticed  that  at  the 
desire  of  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  instructions  to  the  celebrated  Marc- 
Antonio  Flaminio,  the  son  of  Gian- Antonio  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  father  haJs,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
his  son  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor  ;  who  is 
said  to  have  treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  offspring.  Vide  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch. 
Scrittori  d'ltal.  tom.  vi.  p.  2019. 

Note  129  (p.  179). — Two  Latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no 
discredit  to  his  talents,  are  prefixed  to  the  singular  book  of  Francesco 
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CokmiBy  enfided  ^La  HrwmnanmuamtA  m  Polisbilo,'*  printad  hj 
Aldus  in  1499,  and  again  in  1545,  of  which  a  ftdlacemmft  may  be  £aynd 
in  the  MeDaipana,  ianL.  iv.  p.  70. 

NoTB  130  (f.  179).— 

^  Not  with  moie  g^ee,  by  hands  ponlifie  crown'd. 
With  scarlet  hats  wide  wavmg  circled  roond. 
Borne,  in  her  ci^^tol,  saw  Quebho  sit^ 
Throned  on  seven  hOli^the  antidhrist  of  wit.** 

Dundad,  iL  13. 

It  18  jfBuQj  ronarked  byHenke,  that  Pope  has,  in  tiiese  linest,  eonfuuudcd 
Quemo  with  the  other  eoart-jestsr  Barabalia,  with  whom  the  pageant 
alluded  to  by  Pope,  and  henafter  described,  wib  ezhiMfeed.  Vitk  Gtexm. 
Ed.  YoL  iiL  p.  14^. 

KoiE  131  (p.  180). — Qn  one  of  those  martifyiog  occasions,  Qnemo  is 
nid  to  hare  tnmed.towaids  the  poniaff.  with  the  ciip.in  hifthandj.andto 
haye  addressed  hnnmAeseLeo^^rBes:-  ^^ 

^In  crateSB^meo  'Hietis  est*  eenjiuiqia  Lyno 
Est  Ctaajimcta.Deo  ;  sed  Dea-major  so.** 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  latoxioQ^  <arwn.iii. 

19y»b1B2  (p.  180)«— Of  thisjtlie  f ollowmg  specniMn  has  freqfomlly 
been  qnotod: — Qnenio/oomplahiing  of  his  hrihKirioiis  office,  eKdaimsd, 

**  Arehipoeta  fiidt  versnr  pro  miOe  poetis.** 

To  which  Leo  instantly  replied, 

■nSt  pro  miUe  alus  Archipoota  Bibit;'' 

Qnenio,  who  'foond  BDme  xeinforesment  .nm wwu'ji,'  diflrtfy 
sidijasned, 

^  Porrige  quad  fadant  mihi  canninft  doeta  Ealanram.' 

But  Leo  refused  ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

^  Hoc  vinnm'enervat  debilitstque  pedes.' 

In  which  it  has  been  supposed,  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  which 
Quemo  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certainly  meant  also  to 
apply  the  word  pedes  to  ihefeet  of  the  yerae,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
improTed  by  an  additional  quantity  of  wine.  We  learn  from  Bossi  that 
Quemo  remained  in  Rome  after  tiie  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  1528, 
for  Naples,  where  he  was  so  persecuted  by  his  countryman,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  ^  he  Tiad  found  a  thotuand  wolvet  in  exfkom^for  omc 
Lion**  According  to  Valeriano,  he  finished  his  days  in  an  hoapitaL 
Vide  ItaL  Bd.  toI.  vii.  p.  337. 

Note  133  (p.  181). — Several  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
Baraballo  and  the  arch*poet  Quemo  were  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari, 
Note  al  Vasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  120.  Lancelotto,  in  Op.  Lat.  Angeli  Polocci, 
notis,  p.  100.  Baraballo  was  of  Graeta,  Quemo  of  Monopoli,  in  Apulia. 
Both  these  authors  cite  the  authority  of  Jovius,  in  Elog.,  who  makes  no 
sach  assertion.  Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  that  Leo  X.  actually 
crowned  Baraballo,  for  which  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Jovius. 
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Nora  184  (p.  182)»— -Particulsriy  in  tiie  Owrwuim  of  Maro-Antonio 
flamiiiio,  where  it  appears  that  the  most  triTial  eureumstaiiees  have  at 
times  given  rise  to  compositionfi  whieh  Hosace  or  Gatiilfaiamig^  BOthav» 
bknhed  to  own. 

Note  135  (p.  183). — At  the  close  we  read,  Impreatiwm  Bomm  apud 
Imdovicmm  Vieenti$mm,€tLaut{Htmb^PerutMumf  mense  JvUo,  MDXXIV, 
The  addresB  of  BaUadins,  prefixed  to  tiiis  work  and  the  Letters  of  Gory- 
ein%aiid  of  hisfiriend  Qftjus  Sylvanus,  one  of  his  learned  eomtrTmen 
then  residont -at  Rome,  and  who  eontrifauted  several  pieoes  to  tiiia 
cofleetion,  tiivew  considerable  Ufjbt  on  the  state  of  literatosD  in  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Note  136  (p.  183). — Of  the  natose  of  these  compositions,  the  following 
lines  of  Flaminius,  whilst  they  exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian 
piety  and,  heathen  sensuality,  may  afford.a  sufficient  idea. 

DeSaceUo  Cbryeiono. 

<<Sii,  qudias  tarn  Coryeius  vennste 
Signa,  tsm  dives  pesuit  saeelfaun, 
USa  ai'vesUwi  animes  pionnn 

Gmtiaitangit, 
Tos  jeooB  risosqiiB  Bsnis  &oeti 
^Sospites  servate  din  ;  senectam 
Yes  date  et  semper  viridem,  et  Falemo 

Usque  madentem. 
At  simul  longo  satiatus  aevo 
Liqnerit  ternsydapibns  Deonnn 
LratoAintarsit)  potiore  mutans 

.Neetare  Bacchmn." 

Casm.  lib.  i.  oar.  lai* 

Ye  sacred  powers,  to  ^om  this  shrine, 

These sculpturedforms,  ObrycuttTeus, 
If  e*er  your  &vouring  ear  incline 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  prayersy 
.0  gnuit  him  still  with  jest  and.  song 

The  blissful  hours  of  life  to  pass ; 
To  healthful  age  his  years  prolong; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  festive  glass ; 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  fare, 

Ton  lead  him  to  your  seats  divine, 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  share. 

And  into  nectar  change  his  wine. 

Note  137  (p.  183). — Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  200,  where  it  appears 
that  Arsilli  returned  to  Sinigaglia,  in  the  year  1527,  not  richer  thui  he 
left  it,  and  lived  there  till  1540  ;  several  other  works  of  this  author  jet 
remain  in  MS.,  among  which  Tiraboschi  enumerates,  '*  Amomm,"  libri  iii. 
«  PirmiUieidos,"  Ub.  iii.  «  Piscatio.  Helvetiados,"  lib.  i.  «  Prsedictionum,'* 
lib.  iii. 

Note  188  (p.  186)i — Solyman  put  to  death  two  of  his  Bon8,Miiatapfaa 
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and  Bajazet,  with  their  iimocent  ofibpring  :  ^  I  prindpi  di  questa 
nasoono/*  says  Sagredo,  ^  come  i  giovenchi  al  ColteUo,  per  essere  vittime 
Bcannati  e  sacrificati  al  idolo  dell'  ambizione."  Vide  Memorie  Istoriche 
de'  Monardii  Ottomani,  lib.  iL  p.  119  ;  lib.  iii.  p.  122;  lib.  yiL  pp.  343^ 
349.    Robertson's  Charles  Y.  lib.  xL 

NoTB  139  (p.  188).^ — Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who,  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first  volmne  of  his  edition  of 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  employs  aU  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  complete  triumph  over  his 
enemies.  ^Erit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  quum  te  longissime  prolatis 
finibus,  deyictis  (nnnibus,  quse  Christiano  unqnam  nomini  infensse  fderint 
nationibus^  cum  insignilaurea  redeuntem  intueri  liceat ;  quum  tota  te  ItaUia, 
totus  terrarum  orbis,  ut  quemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommoda  e  ooelo 
delapsum  Deum,  veneretur;  quum  tibi  obyiam  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  omniusi 
generum,  omnium  eetatum,  multitudo  se  onmis  effundat ;  tibi  patriam,  tibi 
penates,  tibi  salutem,  ac  vitam  denique,  depulso  crudelisfflmum  hostium 
metu  acceptam  referat."  Nauger.  £p.  ad  Leon.  X.  Yet  more  im- 
passioned is  the  language  of  Yida,  who  addressed  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion  in  a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  like  another  Ossian,  he  offers  his 
personal  services  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality  which  would 
be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievements.  Vid.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p. 
137.  Edit.  Comin.  1731.  We  have  had  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  revived 
in  our  own  days  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  May  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  liberty,  justice,  and  literature,  be  speedily  and  fully 
gratified!     (1826.) 

NoTB  140  (p.  189). — ^Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  com- 
mission, without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  success.  Vide  Rapin's  History  of  England,  book  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  739. 
The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  140. 
An  original  letter  on  this  subject,  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  tlien 
ambas^or  at  Rome,  to  Wolsey,  which  strongly  marks  the  earnestness 
of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
given  in  App.  No.  YII. 

Note  141  (p.  191). — This  treaty,  bearing  date  2d  October,  1 51 8,  is  given 
in  Dumont,  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  266.  But,  in  the  title,  the  editor  has  erro- 
neously called  Charles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  Charles  bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 

Note  142  (p.  192). — The  exaction  of  these  contributions  gave  rise  to 
great  dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  made  on 
this  occadon  by  the  apostolic  legates  before  the  imperial  diet,  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Hutten, 
contains  many  severe  sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

Note  143  (p.  193). — ^  Era  in  questo  tempo  nato  a  Francesco  L  Re  di 
Francia  un  figlio  maschio  che  fu  poi  Fraiwesco  TI,  Murat.  An.  vol.  x.  p.  \  36. 
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It  is  surpriBing  that  this  eminent  historian  should  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error ;  Francis  II.  heing  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  grandson  of 
Francis  I. 

Note  144  (p.  194). — About  this  period  (5th  December,  1518)  died  at 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  the  celebrated  Gian  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who 
had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  commotions  of  Italy,  and  had  for 
twenty-four  years  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French  sovereigns 
against  his  own  countrymen  ;  a  service  which  was  repaid  on  the  part  of 
Francis  I.  with  suspicion  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Leo  X.,  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivulzio,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Vide  Rosmini,  Hist  of  Gian 
Jacopo,  vol  i.  pp.  535,  536.* 

Note  145  (p.  196). — ^It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promises, 
that  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  ^'Di  tanti  sogni,  che  fanno  il  Re,  la  Regina,  e 
Madama,  par  gran  cosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  quest!  Signori ;  benchd  non  sia 
da  prestar  lor  fede  alcuna." — Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  146  (p.  199). — It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed 
to  Spalatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors,  and  the  elector  palatine,  met  to  consult  together  on  their  common 
defence,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  functions.  That  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta,  the  pope's  legate  went  to  this  meeting  and  required  three  things 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  they  should  turn  their  thoughts  on 
electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  II.  That 
they  should  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples, 
which  sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown,  such  an 
union  being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement  lY.  III.  That  they  should 
explicitly  inform  the  legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the 
electors  replied,  that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but 
to  consider  on  tiieir  own  afffurs  ;  that,  however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that 
such  a  person  would  be  chosen  as  would  be  found  dearable  to  the  pontifical 
see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  but  that 
they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusual  a  manner 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influ- 
encing the  elestion. — Seckendorf.  lib.  i  sec.  xxxiii.  p.  123. 

Note  147  Cp.  200). — '^  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange, 
was  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  of 
horses  loaded  with  treasure ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that 
prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent ! " — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  book  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Nor 
did  Charles  scruple  to  forward  his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  parti- 
cular, he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by 
his  associates,  and  who,  after  having  magnanimously  rejected  it,  and  given 
his  vote  to  Charles,  was  not  Ukely  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a 
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Mward.  LeftteiediPrii]«pi,voLLp.73.  Henry  YIII^Ddio  lad  flattend 
hunaelf  with  some  distaat  biopes  of  the  impeml  dignity,  ami  his  agent, 
Richjurd  Pace,  to  the  diet,  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
offered  hia  master's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown  ; 
otherwise  requesting  the  vote  of  the  elector  for  the  king,  his  master. — Ex 
M.S.  Spalatini  ap.  ^kend.  lib.  i.  sec  xxxiii.  p.  123  ;  and  vide  Lord  Her- 
bert's Hist  of  Hen.  YIII.  p.  74. 

NoTB  148  (p.  200). — ^Mr.  Henke  obsenres,  that  the  title  of  esapanxr 
elect  of  the  Romans,  remained  costomary  nntil  the  diasohition  of  the 
German  imperial  dignity.  For  some  observatioBs  on  this  subject  he  has 
referred  to  HabevUn, ''  Facts  in  the  Hist  of  Empires,"  yoL  x.  p.  320.* 

Note  149  (p.  2.91). — This  eariy  &Tomrite  of  fortmie  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to-6iullano  de'  Medici^ 
about  the  year  1515.    Lettere  di  Principle  vol.  L  pp.  16,  17. 

Note  150  (p.  208). — ^The  effeets  that  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
reasonable  eonceasien  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  court  in  point  of  disci- 
pUne,  retaining  that  whieh  is  supposed  to  be  eseential  in  point  of  &itii, 
have  been  fully  considered  and  stated  by  CSount  Boesi,  in  his  observations 
on  this  passage,  and  on  otheF  ocoawona.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vi;  p.  323, 
voL  ix.  p.  9,  and  jNustm.* 

Note  151   (p.  209). — ^This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  in  his  letter  to  tin 

elector  as  ** Sacratissimam  aoream  Roaam,  quarta  dominica  Sanctes 

Qnadragesnnae  a  nobis  chrismste  ssncto  delibatam,  odoriferoque  nmscor 
inspersam,  cum  benedietione  ApostoUca,  nt  vetos  est  consuetndo,  aiiis 
adfaibitis  saeris  oeremoniis  consecratam  ;  munns  quippe  dignisainwmi  et 
magni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifioe  non  nifd  alicm  ex  primoribus  christi»- 
norum  orbia  Regi  ant  Principi  de  Saneta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito- 
quotannis  dicari  et  mitti  solitam.** — Leon.  X.  Ep.  ad  Fred.  Dncon,  ap. 
Sedcoid.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  dieetor  treated  tbe 
present  of  the  pope  ^ratii  contempt :  ^  Nam  etrosam  quam  voeant  auream, 
eodem  anno  d  a  Leone  X.  miflsam,  nullo  honore  dignstus  est,  imo,  pro 
ridicule  habnit,  ita  desperare  ooacti  sunt  RomanistBe  a  studiis  fidlendi  tanti 
prindpis." — ^Lntfa;  in  pnef.  et  vide  PaUavioni,  Conotl.  di  l^rent.  lib. 
1.  p.  9^. 

Note  152  (p.  209). — In  a  note  on  this  passage  Bossi  has  considered 
the  conduct  of  tiie  elector  at  great  length,  and  is  of  opinion  that  he  did 
not  manifest  any  improper  partiality  towards  Luther,  but  only  accorded 
to  him  that  protection,  which  a  wise  sovereign  might  gran)  to  a  sobjeet, 
in  a  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  himsdf  pretend  to  be  a  eempetent 
judge.     Vide  Ital  Ed.  vol  ix.  p.  178;* 

Note  153  (p.  209). — When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  siekneaB^  he 
addressed  aletterto  bdm,  entreating  him  ^  to  keep  iq»  his  spirits,  and  to 
fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  &e.  Luth.  Op.  in  pnet  Whether 
this  was  reidly  intended  as  a.  consolation,  the  reader  will  judge.  ^  How 
can  it  ba  doubted  V*  says  Mr.  Henke ;  '^  if  Lulher's  own  words  be  read, 
not  at  all.  *  Ita  freg^t  Miltitius  hominem,  ut  inde  contabeeoeret,  et  tandem 
segiitiuline  eoafieeratiir  ;  qjiiem  ego,  ubi  hoc  resdviy  ante  obitum  liteos 
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ben^mta  flcriptis  oonsolatm  sum,  ac  jmsi  aninid  bono  esae^  mee  met  am- 

fiwriam  metuere,*  **     Vide  GeriH.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

Note  154  (p.  210). — This  famous  dispute  cominenced  on  the  2Tfh  day 
of  June,  1519.  The  principal  question  agitated  between  Cariostadt  and 
Eccius  was,  whether  the  human  will  had  any  operation  in  the  performance 
of  good  works,  or  was  merdy  passive  to  the  power  of  divin/e  grace  t  The 
debate  continued  six  days  ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  wiH  co-operated 
with  the  divine  favour,  and  Cariostadt  asserting  its  total  inef&cacy  for 
any  meritorious  purpose.  The  debate  bettv^en  Luther  and-Ecdus  occu- 
pied ten  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Luther  delivered  his  opinion 
respecting  pv/rgatory,  the  existence  of  which  he  asserted  cotdd  not  be 
proved  hy  Scripture  ;  of  indvlgences,  which  he  contended  were  useiess  ; 
of  the  remission  of  punishment,  which  he  considered  as  inseparable  from 
the  remission  of  sins  ;  of  r^ftentance,  which  he  asserted  must  arise  £rom 
charity  and  love,  and  was  useiess  if  induced  by  fear  ;  of  the  primely  of 
the  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by 
divine  authority.  This  last  point  was  contested  by  both  parties  with 
great  earnestness  and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknowl^ges  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  gestures: 
'*  Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse  clamore  et  gestu.'' — ^Ex- 
cerpta  Lutheri,  de  suis  et  Garolostadii  Thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  free-wiH,  in  opposition  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  opinion  of  the  total 
iuefficacy  oi  the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes  : — 

*'  Freely^  they  steod,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 
Not  &e^  what  proof  could  they  have  glTen  sincere 
Of  true  attegianoe,  oooBtant  Mth,  or  ^ve  I 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  da  appear'd, 
Not  «Actf  titep  would,  whst  {Hraiae  could  they  receive  1 " 

Fto.  Lost,  book  iiL  v.  102. 

Note  155  (p.  21 S). — ^It  must  be  observed,  thai  Luther*  had  been  in 
Rome,  in  tiie  year  1510,  oniihe  afikirs  of  his  convent,  where  he  had  been 
greatly  dxsgnsted  witii  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mumers  of  the 
people,  in  the  performance  of  religious  -worship. — ^Luther.  Op.  Gemuot. 
tom.  vi  Jenae,  ap.  Melch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Spei^kaiig  of  tl^s  journey 
in  his  ^  Colloquia,"  he  observes,  that  he  would  not  have  exebaaged  it  for 
a  thousand  florins. — ^Ibid. 

NoKB  L56  (p.  213). — Count  Bossi  is  shocked  at  these  gms  expxessionsy 
which  be  thinka  cannot  be  approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  But  the  statement  of  them  is,  he  conceives^  useful 
to  history^  as  they  serre  to  show  the  character  and  temperament  of  this 
ref<»rmer,  and  to  demonstrate  how  useless  it  would  have  been  for  Leo,  or 
any  other  pontiff,  to  have  op|>o8ed.the  progress  oif  refiona.  Vide  ItaLEd* 
vol.  ix.  p.  23.* 

Note  157  (p.  215).->Sorae  of  the  pnotestaat  writers,  wiBuig  to  attribute 
the  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  xash  and  intemperate  eoikbctioC 
the  Roman  nontiff,  have  passed  over  in  silenoe  this  provoking  letter  ol 
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Lufher,  although  published  in  the  general  ooUectionof  his  works  (vide 
Cha.  Chais,  Moaheim,  Robertson,  &c.) ;  others  who  have  cited  it,  have 
supposed  that  Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a  peace- 
offering  (vide  ^eidan  and  Seckendorf ) ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  pretended 
anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope. 
Seckendorf  has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  month  of  October 
following  ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incautiously  followed  by  other 
writers.     To  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the  letter 
having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  the  following  facts  ;  a  due  attention  to  which  would  have 
prevented  Seckendorf  and  his  followers  from  fiUling  into  such  an  error. 
I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedication  to  Leo  X. 
of  the  book  of  Luther,  ''De  Libertate  Christiana."  In  this  form  it  appears 
in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  precedes 
the  treatise,  and  is  entitled,  <<  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X.  R^n.  Pon- 
tificem,  LiBBLLO  de  Libertate  Christiana  pksfixa."    The  dedicatory 
words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  published 
with  the  book,  **  In  fine,  ne  vacuus  advenerim,  B.P.  mecum  affero  tracta- 
tulum  hunc,  mb  tuo  wmdnt  editum,  vel  ut  auspicio  pads  componendffi  et 
bonse  spei,*'  &c.    IL  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  mis  treatise 
is  marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself ;  viz.,  the  6th  Aprfl,  1520.    It 
preceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  **  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
fonica ;"  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  1520.    Vide  Sleidan.  lib.  ii.  Seckend.  lib.i.  sec.  IxxiiL    III.  The 
Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  superintended  by  his  particular 
friends  soon  after  his  death,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  arranging 
his  writings,  in  order  of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.    Thus  is 
repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  preface  by  Aihsdon,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  work.    ^  Nam  multi,  non  considerata  temporum  serie,  tur- 
piter  hallucinantur,  dum  prcetextu  Scriptorum  Lutheri  Ckrittum  et  BdiaL 
concUiare  studentJ"    In  this  edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place^ 
with  the  date  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June.    IV.  Any  correspondence,  between  Luther  and 
Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  well  known,  and  given 
rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luther 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very 
different  conclusions  respecting  his  character.     To  have  omitted  or  mis- 
placed it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  professes  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  years  1517, 18,  19,  20,  and  21, 
by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  been  unpardon- 
able.   Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to 
mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it 
was  written  ;  and  only  undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
some  doubt  on  the  subject ;  ^  dubitatumem  quandam  vnfra  aperiam;"  a 
doubt,  which  a  proper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henke,that  the  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  September^ 
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and  was  actually  sent  to  the  pope  with  that  date  ;  founding  this  opinion 
on  a  copy  of  it  in  GermaD,  in  his  own  possession.  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
edition,  and  have  now  by  me  another  of  the  same  date  in  Latin,  but  I 
consider  these  as  reprirUed  publications  ;  the  work  having  before  been 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Michael  Hillenium,  vide  Panzer,  Ann.  Typ.  vol.  vi. 
p.  7,  40,  where  it  was  again  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  The  letter  may, 
however,  safely  be  trusted  to  its  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  particularly 
cites  this  letter,  and  says,  *'  I  believe  he  meant  this,  as  the  pope  himself 
understood  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr,  which  made  him  also  assemble 
ike  cardinals,  and  consvltwith  them  herein,  who  all  condemned  LiUher,^^  Slc, 
evidently  considering  this  letter  as  not  only  having  been  written  before, 
but  as  being  the  ground  of  the  papal  btdi. — Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  84. 

Note  158  (p.  216).— Sarpi,  Hist,  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.iv.  p.  10. 
But  Bossi  has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  although  Huss  was  dragged  to  exe- 
cution in  defiance  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
dreadful  civil  wa)r,  in  which  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  spread 
slaughter  and  devastation  throughout  all  Bohemia.  *'  It  cannot,  tiiere- 
fore,"  adds  Bobbi,  '*  be  correctly  said  by  the  Roman  theologians,  tiiat  the 
efforts  of  Huss  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  coundl  of  Constance."' 
Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.* 

Note  1 59  (p.  217). — On  this  bull,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformers  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of 
sarcastic  commentaries,  which  with  the  bull,  were  published  in  the  works 
of  Luther,  vol.  1.  p.  423. 

Note  160  (p.  218). — Count  Bossi  dissents  from  this  opinion ;  and  thinks 
the  elector  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  that 
if  his  reasonable  recommendations  had  been  attended  to,  an  opening 
might  have  been  afforded  for  reconciliation. — Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  185.* 

Note  161  (p.  219). — An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the 
sentence  of  tibe  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.     Vide  Ap.  No.  IX. 

Note  1 62  (p.  223). — Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a 
magnificent  carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but  Secken- 
do]$  has  shewn  thiat  these  accoimts  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms 
was,  however,  sufficientiy  respectable.     Vide  Seckend.  Hb.  i.  p.  152. 

Note  163  (p.  227). — "It  is  certain,"  says  Bossi,  **that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  heresies  and  writings  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholastic 
controversialists  in  general,  have  no  other  foimdation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very  injurious  to 
true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions.  A  great  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Luther  are  full 
of  those  cavils^  as  little  understood  by  those  who  supported  tliem,  as  by 
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Hum  wiM  impagned  tfaem."— IteL  Ed.  toL  iv.  p.  56.    It  naat  be  »»lin'»Mti 
tiiat  thoe  IB  some  truth  in  theae  remarks.* 

NoTB  164  (p.  229). — ^The  nature  and  purport  of  this  imperial  docnxneat 
has  been  fnlly  considered  by  Connt  Boesi,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  in 
whidb  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  declaration,  acty  or  writings 
was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  diet,  as  for  the  conrt  of  Rome ;  the 
oondliataon  and  favour  of  which  were  necessary  to  the  emperor  in  the 
ambitious  views  he  had  upon  Italy.     VicU  ItaL  £d.  vol.  ix.  pp.  61,  62.* 

NoTB  165  (p.  229). — PaUavidni  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  163)  asserts,  that 
the  whole  assonbly  ocmcurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor ;  but  this  is 
soifieiently  contFadicted  by  the  observations  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi, 
voL  L  p.  93. 

NoTK  166  (p.  231). — ^The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to -have  been,  pre- 
pared by  Aleandro.  Vide  Seckendorf,  lib.  L  sec  46,  p.  158.  But 
Boesi  cannot  believe  that  it  could  be  the  work  of  Aleandro,  who  was 
certainly  a  learned  man,  and  not  altogether  an  inelegai^t  Latinist.  The 
supposition  of  Bossi,  that  Seckendorf  made  this  statement  in  order  to 
render  Aleandro  odious  to  the  protestants,  se^na,  however,  to  be  entirely 
•without  foundation.     Vide  ItaL  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  188. 

Note  167  (p.  231). — ''Aasertio  septem  Sacramentomm  adversns  Mar- 
tinnm  Lutherum."  The  oiiginal  in  an  elegant  MS.,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  VaticaD,  and.is  usuaUy  shewn  to  Englishmen  on  their 
visits  to  Home.  Vide  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  to  the  Continent,"  vol  ii.  p.  200. 
From  this  copy  it  was  printed  at  Rome,  "  in  sedibus  Francisci  Pnadaor 
ensis  Florentini,  1543/'  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Descriptua  liber  ex  eo 
eat,  quern,  ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max.  Rex  ipse  misit;  but  it  had  before  been 
published  in  London,  in  cedibtu  Pynsoniams,  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  m 
ixdibus  Micha^lis  Hillenii,  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  several  of 
the  Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Yida  and  Colocci,  addressed  Latin 
poems  to  the  king.     Yid»  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  161. 

Note  168  (p.  231). — Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  p.  184.  Lufher  repUed  to  thi^ 
book  in  his  Treatise  ^  contra  Henricum  YIII.  An^ise  Regem ;"  which  he 
addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a  Bdiemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which 
bears  date  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king,  without 
any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  a  blaaphemer.  *^  Nunc  cpnun  prodens  et 
scions  mendsiima  componat  ^dversus  mei  Regis  majestatem  in  coetis, 
damnabiHs  Putredo  ista  et  Yermis,  jus  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majesta- 
tem Anghcam  luto  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  ooronam  istam  blasphe- 
mam  in  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare."  But,  whilst  he  stigmatises  the 
book  of  Henry  YIII.  as  stolidissimMm  and  Uvrpttdmuvny  he  ackoowledges  it 
to  be  '*  inter  omnes  qui  contra  se  scripti  sunt  latinissimum."  He  insinuates, 
however,  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  person  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  An  answer  to  the  worl^  of  Luther  was  published,  or  republished. 
Loud.  1523,  under  the  following  title,  &c.  '<  Eruditissihi  vi&i  Gulislmi 
RossEi  opus  elegans,  doctum,  festivum,  pium,  quo  pulcherrime  ret^t  ac 
refellit  insanas  Lutheri  calumnias;  quibus  invictissimum  Anglise  Gal- 
liseque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nominis  octavum,  Fidei  d^enBoreni}  hand 
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liteiis  mmuB  quam  regno  damm  scorra  tnrpisBimiu  uueotatnr,"  &e. 
In  this  work,  whidi  is  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  has  ' 
not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  arguments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
the  Grerman  reformer ;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving  him,  ^  cum  suis 
funis  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus,  cacantem  cacatumque.*' 
Such  are  the  elegarUicB  of  religious  controversies.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
when  Luther  began  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed  to  favour 
his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  hiih  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  contained 
in  his  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging  . 
that  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  public  apolo^. 
To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  m 
which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  a 
monastery,  and  repent  of  his  sins.  These  letters  have  been  pubhdied 
without  note  of  place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed,,  in  the  copy  now  before 
me,  to  the  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  saAraments. 

Note  169  (p.  233). — Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
distinct  substances,  viz.,  iron  and  /re,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 
joined  witli  the  br^Eid  in  the  Eucharist.  Dr.  Madaine  calls  this  a  misera- 
ble comparison.     Vide  note  (z)  on  Mosh.  Ecdesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii  p.  34. 

Note  170  (p.  223). — A  more  extended  account  of  this  great  reformer 
may  be  found  in  a  note  in  the  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  191  ;  but  the  reader, 
who  wishes  for  full  information  on  the  subject,  may  consult  Hess's  Life 
of  Ulrich  Zwingle,  translated  by  Miss  Aiken,  Lond.  1812,  8vo.* 

Note  171  (p.  234). — To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he 
addressed  Charles  V .  by  the  title  of  Dominua  demenUsfimtu,  Seckend. 
lib.  i.  p.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects  the  protection  of  liis 
great  friend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remarkable. — Seckond.  lib.  i.  p.  195. 

Note  172  (p.  235). — In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Count  Bossi  has  thought 
proper  to  express  his  surprise,  that  I  should  not  have  perceived  how  dan- 
gerous the  establislunent  of  such  a  maxim  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race ;  and  seems  to  contenq)late  with  horror  the  time,  when  every 
person,  capaUe  of  reading,  might  resort  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  form 
from  thence  opinions  of  Us  own !  "  If,"  says  he,  <<  this  private  judgment 
was  confined  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  no  great  harm 
could  ensue ;  but,  as  religious  opinions  naturally  lead  people  to  dogmatise, 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment  must  open  the  way  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  opinions,  controversies,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give 
rise  to  contests  and  wars,  and  to  all  ^e  derangements  of  political  society.' 
Ital.  Ed.  ToL  ix.  p.  7B.  To  this  true  Catholic  sentiment  the  short  reply 
is,  that  with  the  belief  of  another  person  no  human  power  has  any  right 
to  interfere.  To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a  correct  conduct,  and  a  pro- 
priety and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations  of  life,  is  all  that 
human  tribunals  can  possibly  accomplish  ;  and  to  permit  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  when  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  alone  be 
the  judge,  is  not  only  of  the  very  eennce  of  OhtiiUawityf  but  is  the  only^ 
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mode  by  which  we  can  erer  expect  to  tenmnate  those  religioiis  dbsen- 
acns  which  have  so  long  afiBicted  and  desolated  the  human  race.* 

Note  173  (p.  236). — ^The  doctrine  c^  predestination  was  first  advanced 
by  Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  original  sin.  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  vol.  iiL  p.  256,  ed.  Northumb.  1802.  It  was  afterwards 
(about  the  year  847)  more  rigorously  inasted  on  by  Grodeschalciis,  a 
Saxon  monk,  ^  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading  principles  of  Austin 
nearly  to  their  full  extent.*' — ^Ibid.  p.  257. 

Note  174  (p.  236). — ^I  am  aware  of  the  fiite  of  Edmund  Campian,  the 
Jesuit,  who  having,  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution  on  account  of  his  religion, 
accused  Luther  of  having  called  the  epistle  of  James  a  hook  of  ttrawy  was 
required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas- 
sage in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falafier.  The  Protestants  for 
some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  ^  Le  docte  Witaker,"  says  Bayle, 
^  jouit  de  cette  agreable  joie  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n^avoit 
point  parl^  de  la  sorte,  et  que  Campian  le  calonmiiHt."  On  further  inquiry, 
it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Cam- 
pian than  his  opponents  had  supposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed, 
that  he  had  foimd  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  con- 
tained the  expression  alluded  to.  The  Jesuits  have,  in  their  turn,  con- 
sidered this  as  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  controversy  is  given  by 
Bayle. — Diet  Histor.  Art.  Luther,  note  N.  0. 

Note  175  (p.  237). — A  brief  sketeh  of  the  character  of  Luther  is  given 
by  Coimt  Bossi  in  a  note  on  this  passage,,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  82,  which  he  terminates  with  justly  observing,  that  we 
have  no  writers  of  the  life  of  Luther,  but  such  as  are  either  his  own  par- 
tisans or  his  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  whom  we  are  likely  to 
obtain  the  truth.* 

Note  176  (p.  237). — ^^'The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a 
very  candid  and  competent  judge,  "  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  CoTicord,  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  wilh  the  genius  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church."  Vide  Dr. 
Maclaine,  note  (c)  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  148. 

Note  177  (p.  237). — ^''If  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  be 
destructive  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably 
so  of  the  Christi^ty  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  right  of  private 
Judgment  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  without  esta- 
blishing the  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  latter  can  be  nothing  but  a  fac- 
tion in  the  state,  a  schism  in  the  church."'  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Petitions,  &c.— Camb.  1774.* 

Note  178  (p.  239). — On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  with  reference  to  literary  studies,  Bossi  has  remarked,  that 
I  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  into  account  the  injury  derived  to 
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those  studies  by  the  theolo^cal  contests  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
diyersity  of  opinions  introduced  by  the  difference  of  sects ;  wMch  absorbed 
the  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  in  scho- 
lastic inquiries,  rather  than  in  Uberal  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of 
classical  literature,  a  fact  which  he  thinks  was  particularly  demonstrated 
in  Germany.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  wUl  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  these  observations,  which  seem  not  unde- 
serving of  consideration.* 

Note  179  (p.  241). — Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  25.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satirise  the  Roman  court 
in  a  set  of  figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to 
which  Luther  himself  wrote  inscriptions.     Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 

Note  180  (p.  242). — Mr.  Henke  is  of  opinion  that  (with  some  excep- 
tions) the  Reformation  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  and 
progress  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  observes,  that  no  greater  masters  in  the 
plastic  art  existed  in  Germany  than  Cranach  and  Durer ;  that  Luther 
was  hunself  a  proficient  in  music  ;  and  that  the  finest  specimens  of  paint- 
ing are  found  in  the  churches  of  those  cities  where  Luther  himself  had 
often  preached^  as  at  Weimar  and  Merseburg.  Vide  Grerm.  Ed.  vol.  iii. 
p.  239.* 

Note  181  (p.  243). — The  idolence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully 
admitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
of  Erasmus,  says,  **  —  for  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity 
consisted,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches,  that 
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OF  Rome."  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more 
atrocious  instance  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
in  a  protestant  city,  and  by  protestant  priests.  The  life  of  this  unhappy 
victim  of  ecdeenasticid  tyranny  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden, 
at  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in 
1728.  The  execution  of  Servetus  is  thus  described  : — '^Impositus  est 
Servetus  trunco  ad  terram  posito,  pedibus  ad  terram  pertingentibus, 
capiti  imposita  est  corona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphure  con- 
spersa,  corpus  palo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  collum  autem  tunc  fune 
■crasso  quadruplid  aut  quintuphci  laxo  ;  liber  femori  alhgatus  ;  ipse  Car- 
nificem  rogavit,  ne  se  diu  torqueret  Interea  Camifex  ignem  in  ejus  con- 
i^ectum,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admovit.  Homo,  viso  igne,  ita  horrendum 
€xclainavit  ut  universum  populum  preterrefecerit.  Cum  diu  langueret, 
fuerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fascicules  confertim  conjecerunt.  Ipse  horrenda 
voce  damans,  Jeau,  Fili  Dei  cBtemi,  miserere  mei.  Post  dimidise  circiter 
horse  cruciatum  expiravit.*'  Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 
death  of  Servetus  might  entitie  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it 
necessary  to  defame  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ; 
and  inhumanly  attributed  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the 
approach  of  his  horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  hrmtal  stwpidity.    What 
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Gahrin  did  not  scniple  to  pertonu,  Melanctfaon  aoid  ^iSii^er  did  not 
hesitate  to  approve.  Vide  Jertin's  Tracts,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  431.  Such 
were  the  Jirtt  fruits  of  that  Beformaiion  which  professed  tr>  assert  the 
light  of  private  judgment  m  matters  of  religion,  and  to  enlighten  and 
hmnanise  mankind!  ^Tme  enough,"  says  Mr.  Henke,  ^idthongh 
horriUy  true  !  hut  to>  iUnstrate  the  history  of  Servetns,  and  the  actual 
share  which  Calyin  had  in  his  execution,  with  greater  certainty  than 
Mosheim  has  done,  I  have  some  time  ago  been  ^own  some  doeoments 
which  may  probably  one  day  see  the  light ;  yet  even  without  them,  this 
history  is  luminous  enough,  and  humiliating  enough  ;  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  neither  Calvin  nor  Melanethon  was  in  ^us  instance  conmion 
to  all  reformers." — Grerm.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  243. 

Note  182  (p.  243)^— In  the  year  1602,  the  Institote  of  Fraenoe  pr^ 
posed  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  Dissertation,  by  M.  Charles  Villers,  was  pre- 
sented, and  obtained  the  premium.  It  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  ^  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions.  This  work,  in  which 
M.  Villers  has  represented  tiie  Reformation  as  having  accomplished  all 
that  was  necessary  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  Europe,  has 
occurred  to  the  notice  of  Count  Bossi,  who  has  analysed  it  at  great  length, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  the  positioBB  of  M.  Villers 
may  be  admitted,  and  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of  refotation.  I  can- 
not again  engage  in  a  question  on  which  it  will  perhaps  be  tiiought  Hmt  I 
have  already  expressed  my  sentiments  at  sufficient  l^igth,  -xnd  most 
therefore  refer  tiie  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of  -die  present  work, 
voL  xii.  p.  194,  etseq.,  where  Count  Bossi  has  demonstrated  that  a  great 
proficiency  was  made  in  the  general  improvement  of  society  in  Emrope 
before  the  conunencement  of  tiie  Reformation  ;  and  has  vindicated  Ihe 
share  whidi  the  Italians  had  in  such  improvement.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  that  the 
Essay  of  M.  Villers  oecnrred  to  my  notice,  and  tiien  only  through  the 
medium  of  an  English  translation.  I  sbaU  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  cen- 
sures of  M.  Villers  on  the  efaaracter  of  Leo  X.,  they  being  only  the 
current  statements  of  party  writers,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work  ;  but  I  cannot  permit  the 
opinions  of  M.  Villers,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  to 
pass  without  animadversian,  or  admit,  like  him,  ^  that  aU  that  is  necessary 
for  a  perfect  cmd-enUghtened  toleration  in  matters  of  religion"  has  hitiieirto 
been  accomplished.  That  much  was  done  by  the  great  inroad  made  by 
Luther  upon  the  long-establi£died  and  well-guarded  fortress  of  the 
Romish  diurch,  I  readily  allow ;  but  to  the  sentiments  of  M.  Villers, 
that  nothing  further  is  wanting  towards  a  perfect  freedom  in  religioas 
opinions,  I  most  decidedly  object  "  Tfie  Reformation,"  says  M.  Villers, 
'^  broke  all  those  chains  uhieh  imposed  upon  the  hiananwiiiidj  amd  c/ver- 
threw  all  the  barriers  which  prevented  tlve  free  commumcaiion  of  thomg^,** 
— ^Is  this  assertion  justified  by  the  present  regulations  of  any  state  in 
EoTope?    ^^The  Mmish  jchurch;'  continues  M.  Villersy  ^< said,  J3ubmU 
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yoursehea  to  mUhority  vMout  examination  :  tJie  Protestemt  ehwch  Bays, 
ExamiTie  and  sv^it  yourselves  ordy  to  coTtvicHon." — The  Protestant 
church  certainly  says  no  such  thing.  '' Protestomtism"  proceeds  M. 
Tillers,  quotuig  the  words  of  M.  GreUing,  a  GernKaai  Trtiter, ''  Protestant- 
ism is  ^  reptUsive  power  with  whidft  reason  is  endowed,  throwing  from  her 
and  repellirig  everything  which  wotdd  usurp  her  place**  Is  there  a  pro- 
testant  sect  in  Europe  ^at  would  admit  of  such  a  definition  3  As  little 
cause  is  there  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  M.  Yillers,  that  '^  the  differ&nt 
reformed  religionSy  som>e  sooner,  and  others  later,  haw  consented  to  a>llow 
each  individual  to  adore  God  sincerely,  and  to  perform  this  high  action  in 
his  ovm  manner  ;'*  or  that  can  be  said  in  the  words  of  M.  Villers,  to  have 
'^ finished  with  philosophy  and  toleration"  With  much  greater  truth^ 
Dr.  Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Zuther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the 
founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  iheir  respective  countries,  inflicted, 
as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  which 
were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  dinrch  of  Rome,  upon 
such  as  called  in  question  any  part  of  their  creeds. — Hist,  of  Charles  Y. 
book  xi.  "The  church  of  Rome,"  says  another  writer,  "refuses  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people.  Some  protestant  churches  grant  l^e  sight  of 
the  book,  but  retain  the  meaning. — Can  you  see  any  difference  !  Seatrdi 
or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is  fixed. — 'Tis  at  the  peril  of 
your  preferment  to  vary." — Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
Ilawkesbury  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petition, 
reported  in  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  11th  May,  1805,  that  nobleman, 
with  great  tmth  asserted,  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  any  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  to  allow  mi^strates  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
that  of  the  state,  except  lately,  in  France  and  America.  But  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  further  on  Uiis  subject  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
facts  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually  before  our  eyes  ;  and 
where  the  contests  for  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  on  the  otiier,  (unhappily  com- 
bined with  temporal  views  and  political  considerations)  are  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  animosity,  which  demonstrates  that  whatever  else  the 
Reformatu>n  of  Luther  may  have  accomplished,  it  has*  not  yet  established 
peace  and  charity  and  brodierly  love  amongst  mankind.* 

Note  183  (p.  244). — ^It  is  observed  by  Count  Bossi,  iiiat  even  with 
respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  .more  attention  was  shown:  to  the  study  of 
monsters,  than  of  the  animals  then  known  ;  and  hence  the  many  &bulou» 
animals,  which  all  had  &  foundalion  in  nature,  sad  in  which  the  marvel- 
lous was  sought  for  in  preference  to  the  truth.  On  this  curious  subj^; 
Bossi  informs  us  he  had  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1792. — ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  101.* 

Note  184  (p.  246). — Among  others,  he  published  a  collection  of  various 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  hehrs  of  Filippo  Giunti  at  Florence,, 
1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonico  asserts,, 
that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  abo^  two  thousand  passages 
in  these  treatises.— Bandini  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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Note  185  (p.  246). — ^This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  churdi 
of  S.  Francesco,  at  Padua,  is  as  foUows : — 

^  Leonico  Thom  jeo,  Veneto,  mitioribos  in  Uteris  pangendisque  carmini- 
bns  ingenio  amabili.  Philosophise  vero  in  studiis,  et  Academica  Peripateti- 
caque  doctrina  prsestanti ;  nam  et  Aristotelicos  hbros  Grseco  sermone 
Patavii  primus  omnium  docuit,  scholamque  iUam  a  Latinis  interpretibus 
inculcatam  perpolivit,et  Platonis  majestatem  nostris  hominibus,  jam  prope 
abditam  restituit ;  multaque  pneterea  soripsit,  multa  inierpretatus  est, 
multos  claros  viros  erudiit,  prseter  virtutem  bonasque  artes  tota  in  vita 
uullius  rei  appetens.     Vixit  autem  annos  Ixxv.  M.  i.  D.  27.*' 

Count  Bossi  has  observed,  that  Ltonico  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ni(x>lo  LeonieenSf  or  of  Lonigo,  a  physician,  who  taught  at  Ferrara, 
and  published  many  translations  of  the  classics  and  other  works. — ^I^. 
£d.  vol.  ix.  p.  106. 

Note  186  (p.  247). — His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  cardioal 
Ercole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where  it  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yet 
remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  represented 
fntting  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  with 
the  words, 

«  Obiit  an.  S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M." 

Below  is  inscribed, 

'*  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fuit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turba  Perettum 
Dixit.     Naturae  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

Note  187  (p.  247). — ^  Che  diavolo  dite  voi  ?  che  diavolo  h  qnesto  * 
Sono  forse  io  riputato  Giudeo  da  voi  donne  Modenesi  ?  Che  venga  fuoco 
del  cielo  che  tute  v*arda  !'*  &c.  Ibid.  Tiraboschi,  in  relating  this  anec- 
dote, has  unaccountably  mistaken  the  Modenese  ladies  for  Jewesses* — ^Vol. 
vii.  par.  i.  p.  375. 

Note  188  (p.  248). — The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and 
published  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title  :  ^  Petri 
PoHPANATii  opera  omnia ;  sive  Tractatus  acutissimi  de  Reactione,  de 
Intentione  formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum  qualitatum,  de  Inimor- 
talitate  animse.  Apologia  contradict.  Tractatus  Defensorium.  Appro- 
^ationes  rationum  Defensorii,  &c.  Venetiis,  Haeredes  Octav.  Scoti, 
1525,  in  foL  This  edition,  De  Bure  informs  us,  is  rare. — Bib.  Instruct. 
No.  1289. 

Note  189  (p.  248), — Ragguagli  di  Pamaso.  Cent.  i.  Rag.  xc.  A 
much  more  ample  account  of  Pomponazzo,  and  his  writings,  is  given  by 
Boss! ;  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  227.  Mr.  Henke 
has  observed,  that  it  was  probably  on  account  of  such  philosophers  as 
Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  prohibited  the  philoso- 
phical proposition,  ifuit  the  soul  of  mam  is  mortal,  from  being  defended  for 
the  future. — Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Note  190  (p.  249).— In  the  year  1520,  he  published,  at  Florence  his 
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''Dialectica  Ludicra,"  and  in  1521,  his  ^'libellns  de  his  quae  ab  optimis 
Principibns  agenda  sunt ;"  in  both  of  which  he  denominates  himself 
Augustiims  Niphus  MedicesyphUosophiu  Suessarms;  and  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  commentary  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antouius  Francinus  Yarchiensis,  he  is  styled, 
Augustvnus  Niphiis  de  Medtcis^  Feripateticorum  Princeps.  In  this  dedica- 
tion the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favours  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  X.,  are 
recognised. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  it  p.  173. 

Note  191  (p.  250). — In  his  treatise  "  De  Ente  et  Uno,"  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  Politiano.  Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico,  the 
reader  will  find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  which  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars, 
2nd  ed.  1805. 

Note  192  (p.  250). — Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to 
Lautrec,  governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority 
to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and 
reproof ;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  ■ 
by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
— Bembi.  Epist.  Pont.  Ub.  xi.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

Note  193  (p.  251). — In  the  year  1516  he  printed  at  Rome  his  four 
books  *'  De  Ajmore  Divino,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  are  the  family  arms  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  ''  Examen  Vanitatis  Doctrinse  Gentium,  et 
Yeritatis  Christianse  Disciplinse,"  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at 
^^firandula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistie  to  Giovan- 
Francesco,  in  which  the  Pontiff  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and  highly  commends 
Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  prosecution  of  Hberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco 
have  generally  been  printed  with  tiiose  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several 
editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

Note  194  (p.  251).— Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  398,  &c.  After  the 
account  here  given,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  enumerated  several  other 
learned  works  of  Gian-Francesco  Pico,  and  considered  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  more  at  lai^ge. 

Note  195  (p.  252). — Of  this  work,  Bossi  informs  us  he  possessed  a  fine 
MS.  on  vellum,  written  about  tiie  middle,  or  perhaps  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
miniature  figures,  representing  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  accuracy  ;  from  which  he  infers, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  even 
at  that  early  period. 
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NoTB  196  (p.  253). — He  was  bnznt  by  the  senteooe  of  the 
ai  florence,  .in  the  year  1 327.    An  anoient  MS.  eopj  of  the  pzooeedingB 
ftg*»"»t  him^  with  his  BenAenee,  is  in  mjr  poasesfiion. 


Note  197  (p.  253). — Of  this  poem,  sereral  editions  are  died  by 
Quadrioy  voL  iv.  p.  41.  I  have  also  a  MiS.  copy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ornamented  with  astronomical  and  geographical  figures^  coloured,  ex« 
plaining  the  system  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  divisions 
of  the  earth,  &c. 

Note  198  (p.  253). — ^From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  his  intentions,  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to  Toscanelli,  who 
had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,  and  famished  him  with 
such  instructions,  both  historical  and  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  publidied  in  the  Life  of 
Cristofore,  by  Feidimnllo  Colombo,  and  are  particulariy  stated  by 
Tirabosdii,  vol.  tL  par.  i.  pp.  179,  309.  But  this  subjeot  faas  been  more 
amply  treated  in  the  ^  Life  of  Colombo,"  by  Count  Bossi,  published  bj 
him  at  MilsB,  in  1818,  in  8vo.,  and  aocompamed  by  masy  GnrisaB 
docmiMBtB-and  grapfaie  illustrations. 

Note  199  (p.  254). — ^To  these  ofasegnrations  on  tfaepnigmiof  aaentifie 
studies  in  Italy,  Count  Bossi  has  made  very  conaderaUe  additions,  and 
vindicated  "the  claims  of  his  eountrymen  to  an  early  profioiuiej  in 


Note  200  (p.  254).< — ^Leo  wrote  to  Henry  YIII^  requesting  thai  he 
would  eoB^ploy  his  pvofessorB  of  Astrology  and  Theologj,  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  ratindHr  into  their  considecatioa*  Vide  Kymst  Ersd. 
torn.  vi.  p.  119. 

NoiB  201  (p.  257)^-LaB  Casas  has  thetcfore  eotided  his  wwk,  fnOi. 
strict  propriety,  **The  History  of  the  DeslrueCien  of  the  Indies;** 
**  Relaeion  de  la  Destmycion  de  las  Indias.*'  From  the  introdnctibDii  to 
tiiis  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which  was  traosliited  islo  ItaiiBn 
by  Giaeomo  Castellam,  and  ^xblished  at  Venice  in  1643, 1  shaft  €xsAj 
give  the  fdlowing  passage : — ^^I  positively  and  truly  iiURd  I,  that  witirin 
the  Bpaee  of  forty  yearsy  there  have  unjusUy  and  tyraMiicaflypsriahcdy 
by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  Chrittieumy  more  tiian 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  of  poTsons,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  beiieve 
that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
MILLIONS.'*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  Robert- 
son is  light  in  asserting,  that  the  accounts  of  Las  Casas  are  not  to.be 
implicitiy  believed,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  nnmbers. 

Note  202  (p.  259).— The  author  is  happy  in  being  enaUed  to>fllaite^  that 
nnce  the  above  was  written,  in  1805,  he  has  had  the  high  gratification  of 
uniting  his  voice,  as  a  representative  of  his  native  town  of  Liverpool^ 
with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  whidi  in  the 
year  1807  abolished  the  horrible  practice  of  trading  for  slaves  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  :  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  shivery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  thereby  preveni 
the  dreadful  consequences  above  adverted  to.* 
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NoTB  203  (p.  260). — Amon^  other  ofaserratiQiis  in  the  worics  of 
Pontano,  there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
practical  gardener.  He  aaserts,  on  his  own  experience,  that  if  a  graft  be 
cut  from  the  extremity  of  a  {ruit-bearmg  branchy  it  will  itself  b^  fruit 
the  first  year  of  its  being  ingrafted ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken  from  a 
sucker,  or  nnripe  part  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  bear  fruit. 
Pontan.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  IBO.  This  has  since  been  observed  by  other 
naturalistic  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr.  Darwin,*  in  his  *'  Phy- 
toiogia,"  sect  ix.  iL  7,  166. 

Note  204  (p.  261).— In  folio,  and  reprinted  v^  1 527,  8vo.  This  work 
Jovius  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  expec- 
tations of  a  great  reward,  by  presenting  <him  with  an  imaginary  benefice 
in  the  island  of  Thule,  beyond  the  Orkneys.  ^  La  fatica  de*  Pesci,"  says 
he,  "m'ando  vota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il  libro, 
rimunerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso  situate  nell'  Isola  TiUf 
oltre  le  Orcadi" — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Galeaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
l^rab.  vii.  2.  20.  With  this  malicious  sarcasm  the  cardinal  seems  to 
have  reprored  Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the 
trealiBe  inscribed  to  him. 

Note  205  (p.  261). — A  particDiar  aoeonnt  of  the  rise  of  the  somice  of 
natural  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found 
in  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  tiie  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linneao  Society.  Land.  1791,  4to.  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  myobject  in  this  woik  was  only  to  advert  to  sabjeets  of 
science  and.  literature,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  shew  how  they  weore  influenced  by 
his  personal  intsrferenee.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  frequent 
remarks  of  Ck)imt  Bossi,  that  /  ougkt  to  lunra  introdueed  other  persona 
(with  whom  it  does  not  appear  tha^  Leo  X.  had  any  intercooTBe).  Fu2s- 
ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 39.  Much  ksa  ean  I  oooeeive  that  it  was  ineumbent 
on  me  to  traee  the  progress  of  natural  studies  (as  Count  Bossi  has  done) 
through  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (vide  ItaL  £d.  voL  ix  p. 
261),  altikoug^  I  admit  that  such  inquiries  are  in  themaelves  highly 
interestiiig  and  instructive. 

Note  206  (p.  261). — For  some  account  of  him,  vide  ante,  chap.  i. 
Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  chap,  viii  His  moral  works  are  published  under 
the  following  titles: — *^De  veris  ac  salutribus  Animi  Gaudiis.'*  Flor. 
iKOCCLXXXXi.  ^De  instituendo  Sapientia  Ammo.*'  Bonon.  mcccclxxxxv. 
^  De  tolerandis  Adversis."  Lib.  ii.  <*  De  gerendo  Magistratu,  Justitiaque 
colenda."  The  two  last  tracts  are  publii^ed  in  the  general  collection  of 
tiie  works  of  thehr  author :  Argentor.  1509,  et  Flor.  1513. 

Note  207  (p.  266).— M.  Ant.  Flamimo  has  applied  to  Gasti^Qiie  the 
following  lines : — 

''Rex  qnoque  te  simili  eomplems  amore  Bxitamms^ 
Insignem  dari  Torquis  honore  fSadt :" 

which  have  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself 
admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  ^  Fui«ccolto(dalB«  Anigo)  con 
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modi  C061  onorati  e  pieni  di  tanta  cortesia,  che  ftirono  da  ciascuno  ripntati 
molto  straordinarj  ;  e  tanto  piu  avendolo  omato  e  degncUo  del  CoUaro 
deUa  Cfartiera,  che  il  Re  soleva  dare  a  pochissimi,  e  di  grandissima  con- 
dizione." — Marliani,  Vita  di  Castiglione.  Serasai  says,  ^  Ebbe  in  dono 
(dal  Re)  tma  richissima  OoUana  ^oro ;  tanto  jnacque  ad  Arrigo  qaesto 
gran  Gentiluomo."  On  ibis  subject  some  doubts  hare,  however,  lately 
been  raised,  by  the  Abate  D.  Francesooni ;  who  has  very  justly  sug- 
gested the  improbability  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambaasador 
the  same  honour  as  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his  sovereign  ;  to  which 
he  adds,  '<Lo  schiarire  un  tal  fatto  appartiene  a  chi  avesse  I'assanto 
d'illustrare  la  Storia  di  un  ordine  cavallaresco  coi  nomi  degli  Uomini,  che 
ascritti  vi  furono,  simili  al  Casti&Uone."  Vide  Franc^coni,  Disoorso  ai 
Reale  Academia  Fiorentina.  Fk>r.  1799,  p.  80.  By  the  obliging  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Charter  principiJ  King  of  Arms,  I  am  enabled 
to  clear  up  ihe£(e  doubts,  and  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  Castiglione 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  YII.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot ;  after  which  the  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  Englaiid  to  be 
installed  in  his  name.  On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  20th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  considerable  retinue  to 
meet  him  ;  and  in  Ihe  College  of  Arms  are  yet  preserved  the  particulars 
of  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of  St.  John's,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Gkurter  King  of  Arms  ;  who  conducted  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  vice-coUector. 
But,  although  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  tiiere 
is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  king.  In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addressed  to 
that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke,  whom  he 
denominates,  ^  virum  a  confratibus  tuis,  quem  adeo  dilexisti  ut  ilium 
prseclarissimo  Garteiui  ordine  tuo  decorare  dignatus  sis,"  he  refers  to 
certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself ;  ^  me  a  tua  majestate  digni- 
TATE  ac  MUNERiBUS  auctum."  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castiglione,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Grarter,  and  which  MS.  is 
by  him  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  at  Leeds, 
was  embellished  with  ^e  arms  of  Castighone,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of 
SS.,  ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  tbe  bottom  a  rose,  gules^ 
and  argent ;  which  afibrds  a  strong  proof  that  Henry  YII.,  whose  badges 
were  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  had  decorated  Castighone  with  such  a 
collar  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

Note  208  (p.  267).— This  piece,  entitled  ^  Hippolyta,  Balthasari  Cas- 
tilioni  Conjugi,"  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  lady  of 
Castighone  wrote  Latin  poetry  ;  but  although  it  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  drcumstance,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  it  contains  were  such  as  were  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife 
during  his  absence,  and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose  into 
Latin  verse.     Vide  Cann.  lUust.  Poet.  edit.  Venef.  1548,  p.  171. 

Note  209  (p.  268). — The  body  o^  Castiglione  was  interred  in  the 
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MetropoEtan  church  of  Toledo,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  his 
daughter  to  the  church  of  the  Fmti  Minori,  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  in  a 
handsome  chapel  erected  for  that  purpose,  with  the  following  inscription^ 
written  by  Bembo  : — 

Baldassari  Castiuoni  Mantuamo, 

OMNIBUS  NATUBJB  DOTIBUS,  PLUBIMIS  BONIS  ABTIBUS,  OBNATO  ;  GrjECIS 
LITERIS  EBUDITO  ;  IN  LaTINIS  ET  EtBUSCIS  ETIAM  POETiE  ;  OPPIDO  NeBU- 
LABI£  IN  PiSAUBEN.  OB  YIBT.  HILIT.  DONATO  ;  DUABUS  OBITIS  LEGATIONI- 
BUS,    BbITANNICA     ET     RoHANA  ;     HiSPANIENSEM    CUM    AOEBET,    AC    BBS 

Clementis  VII.   Pont.  Max.    pbocubabet,  quatuobque   libbos   de 

INSTITUENDA  ReOUM  FAMILIA  PEBSCBIPSISSET  ;  POSTBEMO  CUM  CaBOLUS 
V.  IMPEBATOB  EPISCOPUM  ABULiE  CBEABI  MANDASSET  ;  ToLETI  YITA 
FUNCTO,  MAONI  APUD  OMNES  OENTES  NOMINIS.  QUI  YIX.  ANNOS  L.  MENS. 
II.     DIEM  I.     ALOTSIA  GoNZAGA,  CONTRA  YOTUM  SUPEBSTES.    FIL.     B.  M.  P. 

ANNO  Domini  mdxxix. 

Note  210  (p.  269). — Castiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  coinposi- 
tions  in  his  native  tongue,  wMch  display  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin 
writings.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and  Count  Bossi  have  adverted  to  the  opinion 
of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Latin  poems  of 
Castiglione  in  competition  with  the  most  excellent  productions  of  antiquity, 
and  as  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Lwian,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  style  of  Virgil.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  286,  Ital.  Ed.  vol  ix. 
p.  268*. 

Note  211  (p.  269). — ^"Le  ciento  Noyelle  Antike.  Fieri  di  Parlare, 
di  belle  corteme,  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato 
anno  fatto  molti  valentiuomini.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo 
Benedetti,  1525.''  This  edition  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo 
by  his  friend  Carlo  Gualteruzzi,  who  preserved  throughout  the  ancient 
orthography;  but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place^ 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Vide  Note  al  Fontanini, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Count  Bossi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  <' Cento  Novelle 
Antiche"  do  not  exhibit  one  of  the  earliest  spedm^os  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  thinks  them  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  has  also  given  a  specimen  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  of  a 
fragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  which  begins,  ^^IncvpU  liber  Par^iis 
and  is  followed  by  the  words  *'epanJilo  pcvrla  en  lo  comenfamemto  sovray* 
medeaemo"  which  he  thinks  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  as  presenting  tiie 
primorc^f  or  incwndboli,  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  for  a  further  account 
of  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  269*. 

Note  212  (p.  270). — Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  134.  Count 
Bossi  has  observed,  lliat  many  historical  facts  would  have  been  lost  had 
they  not  been  preserved  in  llie  writings  of  the  novelists ;  that  they  fre- 
quently serve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  point,  or  to  com- 
memorate some  illustrious  person  of  the  time ;  on  which  account  he  had 
long  intended  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  historical  iUUity  of  the  Novelists. 

Note  213  (p.  271).— -Mazzuch."^  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  14.    Ediz* 
Bresda,  176^  8yo.  _This  work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  Mazzuchelli^ 
VOL.  II.  ^  II 
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lnwfowf  mifPovib^  tile  8iibj«el  ef  it  awy  be,  may  jmAy  be  «onaMsi«d 
as  a  perfeet  apeeinai  of  Ikevuj  biogn^hy. 

NoTK  214  (p.  272). — ^Far  tlus  scandaJons  publication  the  eogravgr. 
Marc- Antonio  was  conunitted  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement  YII., 
whence  he  was  only  libmitedi  on  the  eDlnaliefi  of  the  cardinal  (Ipp<dito) 
de'  Mfldici,  and  Baccio  BandineBi,  YaMxi,  Vitede'PittoriyToL  ii.p.420. 
It  is  highly  pupbable  that  the  few  impm— ionii  which  were  ptiiited  have 
att  been  desteoyed.  Ryctt  those  which  agft  prsnorved  in  thefibtavy  of  the 
Vaticaa  are  not  by  Alaic-Aatonio. — Heineke^^Oict  des  Artiatsc^ToL  i. 
p,357.    But  see  Bota  (^  Count  Bosai  in  ItaL  Bd.  ToL  ix.  p.  276. 


Note  215  (p.  272). — ^In  one  of  his  CapitoB  addressed  to  Cosmo  I.  dnfce 
of  Florence,  Aretino  reminds  him  of  the  intimacy  that  had  sobsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  GioYanni  de'  Medici,  the  fitther  of  the  dnke. — ^Opere 
Bturlesehe  di  Bemi,  &c.  vol.  iii:  p.  14.  Ed.  Fir.  1723. 

Note  216  (p.  273).^It  has  also  been  sc^posed  that  Henry  YIII.  had 
left  him  a  ^^S^V  ^  ^  ^""^  ^^  ^  curious  dedicatory  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject from  Wilham  Thomas,  derk  of  the  closet  to  Edwaxd  YL,  and  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  To  Mr,  PaerAretSme,  the  right  tmttirttl 
poet;  in  Sir  Richard  Clayton's  traosbition  of  TenhoTe's  MeuMurs  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  voL  ii.  p.  200. 

NoTB  217  (p.  275)^This  dBcamstaaee  is  referred  to  inrawiiy  oC'tfas 

letters  of  Aretino,  dted  by  Mazzuchelli.    In  the  Appendix  will  alsft  fas 

found  abetter  oa  tins  subject  from  Aretino  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  thA  Engfish 

ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  which  has  not  before  been  publimd. 

Vide  A]^.  No.  XX. 

Note  2ia  (p.  276).— "vDelle  Rive  di  M.  NIeolft  Fraocoesntsa  KbIpo 
Aietino,etdeua  PUAPB^delmedesimo."  Thetntedltiaii  wasini  LJI41,ai]d 
beara  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  printed  at'  Gasale ;  the  seeasd  in 
1546,  and  the  Ihkd  in  1548  ;  besidee  these,  a  modem  edition  of  1h& 
*  Priapea  "  was  pnbBshed,  with  tfae  **  VeDdesnniatsve  **  of  Lu^i  TaasillD, 
a  Pn-KiNe,  regmmte  Kietk^Long,  nd  xttfi.  eeeolOy  |MrahaU^  pwntwd 
at  Paris.  These  productions  of  Franoo  are  w^  ohaxaetarised  by  Tfaea. 
bosehi :  **  Le  piu  ^poasolane  osoenitik,  la  piilttbeia  miifdismw,  e  il  pi& 
ardito  disprezzo  de'  priaripi,  de*  Homani  pentefid,  de'  psidit  del  fViBffilin 
di  Trento,  e  di  pii^  akri  gravissimi  persooaggi,  seno  le  fflisao  di  out  egK 
adoma  questo  sue  infamel  ayoro."— Storia  dnhk-  Lett.  ItaL-  v6L  Tii^  paK:  SL 
p.  14.  At  the  closeof  his  work  is  a  letter  addrcsssd,  ApU  in^omi  jiria 
dpi  dell*  imfame  mto  secolOy  Nie*  Eramooy  ifenetmitaMO,  in  wl^Nh  he  upteaida 
aU  the  soveieiffns  of  his  time,  in  the  groBBset  tsnos,  for  cooferring  thdr 
ftkvsura  on  such  a  wreteh  as  Pietro  Aieiino  ;  a  reprosf.wliifih  tfai^  well 
Bwnted^  but  whieh  loses  ita  effect  from  the  indeoentiaoginaga  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  73w  soomlity  of  Fsanoo  met»  heweveE^  with  a  severe 
ie<arilbutioD.  In  the  ysar  1569,  he  was  seised  xxgaa.  at  Bome»  by  the 
OKdos  of  Pius  y.y  and  pubttely  hanged  aaj^iwiminal.  On  beiis  brought 
out  for  execution,  his  venerable  appearance  and  hoary  head  excited 
universal  compassion,  and  his  exclamation  ^  Queste  poie  trsppo  par," 
BO  remarkable  for  its  naivete  on  such  an  occasion,  and  ii4ilaa  was  tta 
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only  oovpkiiit he^ottorad,  was  aaeatod  to  hyt^  praent  A  saiiiMal 
epignms,  wntien  hy  FnoMBOy  aguoBt  the  pope^  is  mppoeed  to  have  in- 
tmmA  to  iwmiituwiit.  ThMepigram  ia  gwen  in.  tlie  Mgitngiim>,  tonL  ii, 
p.  S8B,  But  Fmao»  had,  in  &  aommftBy  commftfaWJ.iiHich  greater 
offeaoeBf  and  bad,  in  particalar,  idhidod  to  Hub  atrodous  oonduet  of 
PSer^Lnigi  Vtaiumo,  tlra  son-  of  Paal  IQ.,  wlAdi  is  fisUy  velsted  by 
Yarchiy  at  Umb  end  of  bb  Florantine  history^  and  eocUbitB  ihe  most  bor- 
liMe  instaaoe  of  ^aboiBesl*  dspmvity'thst  erer'dunoed  fairaian  natovB. 
That  Frmeo  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  nom  bis  -varioiis  other 
warksy  amoBg  wbich  is  a  translation  of  the  ^  Iliad"  of  Homer,  in  oUa/M 
rma,  whiebis  said  to  be  preserred  in  the  Albani  libraiy,  at  Ilome« 
Vide  Tinb.  toL  viL  par.  iiL  p.  15,  in  aota. 


Note  219  (p.  276). — ^For  maokk  additionaL  inigRi»tion  respecting 
Aretino,  and  his  adversary  Nicolo  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  notes  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian  e^tions,  dnqi.  xx.  pastm.  I 
caimot,  however,  forbear,  on  this  occaraon^  from  laying  before  the  reader 
the  foUowiBg  just  and  eloqnent  observations  of  Count  Boesi  in  their 
original  language  :^-f  Gli  onori  prodica-ti  all'  Aretino  dai  I^Hncipi  e  dai 
Flebei,  dai  grand!  e  dai  piocofi,  dagh  ecderiasticr  e  dai  laid,  dai  dotti  e 
dSjg^i  indotti,  da  ogni  grado,  da  ogni  oeto  di  pexsone,  in  confrvmto  di 
tanti  letterati  di  grandusimo  merito  trascnrsti,  prova  Finclinazione  deU' 
umana  natnxa  al  nude  anzicbd  al  bene,  aBa  sfrontflzza  anziche  alia 
modestia,  alia  licenza  anzich^  alia  mongeratezza^  afaneDO  neiBo  stato 
attuale  den*"  civilizzazione  in  Enropa.  Se  ne  ha  pnrealtra-proTaevio 
dente  nelle  molte  ristampe  che  si  son  fatte  de'  sooi  fibri,  nudgrado  le 
piu  severe  proibizioni,  e  nel  ntunero  degli  scrittori,  die  n  son  dati  ad 
imitarlo,  e  die  banno  anche  adottato  con  compiaceBza  il'di  Ini  nome,  &c." 
—Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  278*. 

Note  220  (p.  278). — Over  the  great  doors  whldi  open  into  the  hall, 
the  following  iBScriptkin  appears  on  marble  ; — 

Dbo 
p&asbibusqxtb  faxilue  ditis 

CUEMENS  YII.  MbDIGES 

Font.  M^y. 

lilBUS  OFT.  STUDIO  MlJOBUK 

XZ  SnO  UlfDIQITB  OOHOBISZTIS 

BiBLIOTHECAM 

Ad  OBBrAMEnTinf  patbiji  ac 

ClVlVM  SnOBUM  ITTXLIlAXBlf 
D.  D. 

N«TB  221  <p.  378)^^An  ample  and  weU-anranged-  catalogue  of  the 
Greeks  lAtin^  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  baa  been  published  by  the 
learned.  GanaQico  Aiigelo^Mkxia  Baadini,  who  held  the  office  of  librarian 
fsom  the  year  1756  to  the  time  ef  haa  death,  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio^ 
This  great  work,  which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Luiventian 
library  to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  tiie 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  the  compHef  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  tile  expense,  and  made  him  promises  of  fszHier  assistaBee,  whieB 

II2 
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were  defeated  by  the  nntimely  death  of  that  mmiificent  BOTereign.  In 
the  letters  of  the  venerable  Canonico  to  the  author  <ii  the  present  work, 
he  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to  which  his  labours  were  so  justly 
entitled.  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was  before  published 
by  the  learned  £v(^o  Asseman,  archbishop  of  Apamea,  Florenoey  1742, 
fo.  And  the  Canonico  Anton-Maria  Bisdoni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  also  printed  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1752,  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of  a  catidogue  which  contains  also 
the  oriental  MSS.,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

Note  222  (p.  278). — ^Bossi  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  poem  of 
Arsilli,  <<  de  Poetis  Urbanis,"  where  mention  is  made  of  Francesco  OcUvo, 
or  Oaiviy  who  traversed  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  search  of  books, 

"  Quantum  Europoe  tingitur  ooeano ;" 

and  particularly  Spain,  France,  Grermany,  and  the  ^  CaUdomi  dives  terra 
BrUcmmi  ."  As  Ofdvo  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  sent  to  recover  the 
books  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  rapacity  of  wur,  Bossi  Is 
inclined  to  think  be  was  one  of  the  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.,  and  that 
under  the  name  of  Calvo^  the  author  meant  to  refer  to  Ptmtto  Sdbeo, 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  related  by  himself,  precisely 
agree  with  those  of  Calvo,  enumerated  by  ArsillL  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  x. 
p.  94.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that,  as  many  persons  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  name  of  CcdvOy  is  to 
be  added  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  employment.  In 
fiact,  we  find  the  name  of  Fra/nceaco  CoUvi  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterised  by  Frobenius  and 
Erasmus,  as  uomo  eruditisaimo ;  although  it  appears  he  became  a  book- 
seller at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsbtent  with  his  former  occupation. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xu.  p.  246*. 

Note  223  (p.  278). — M.  de  Sddel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  conununicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original 
letters,  or  briefs,  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of 
them  addressed  to  the  archbualiop  elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to 
assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. :  &e  other, 
probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  reqteet- 
mg  the  <' Decades*'  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then 
preserved  in  the  libraxy  of  that  place.  These  letters  Bayle  published  in 
his  great  work,  Art  Leon.  X.  tom.  iii.  p.  655.  Another  letter  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  is  published  in  the  ^  Nova  literaria  Maris  BaltMci  et 
Septentrionis." 

Note  224  (p.  279). — One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  ''De 
dadibus  ner  Gallos  Italin  aUatis,  et  de  triumpho  Julii  II.  Pont  Max."  is 
preserved  in  the  Lanrentian  library.  Pint  Ixv.  Cod.  51.  Another  peaei, 
^  De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont  Max.,"  has  been  published. 
Vide  OSrab.  voL  vii.  par.  i.  p.  201. 

Note  225  (p.  279). — Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio 
held  the  office  from  1511  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but  which 
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filiould  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the  whole  pontificate  of 
Leo  X. ;  yet  he  afterwards  as  possitively  asserts,  that  Sabeo  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency. 
Tins  appointment  of  Sabeo  is  also  confirmed  by  various  otiier  testimonies, 
and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quirini,in  his  Spec.  Literal  Brixian.  p.  171. 

Note  226  (p.  279). — The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome, 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance,  than  by 
ft  general  description.  Giuliano  Princivalle  of  Camerino,  a  public 
professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 
superintend  the  educidiion  of  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Innocenzo  Cib6, 
was  so  shocked  at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  that,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  perished  by  a  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  immediate  cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Yaleriano  : 
«Cum  conspexisset  aliquos  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte 
alligatos  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  questione  vexari,'*  &c. 
— VaL  de  Infel.  lit.  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivalle,  a  favourable 
specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto,  in  his  Life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  p.  70. 

Note  227  (p.  280). — Bossi  conceives  tliat  some  error  exists  here,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  Cuatos  and  Bihliotecario,  except 
what  arises  from  the  difference  of  language.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  18. 
If  this  remark  be  just,  there  must  have  been  several  librarians  employed 
at  the  same  period.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  own  state- 
ment, and  presume  that  the  title  of  Libra/riom  was  given  to  some  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  like  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragusa,  and  secretary  of 
the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  inferior  ofiice  of  Oustoa 
was  conferred  on  the  actual  Tceep&r,  who  had  the  inunediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  find  Saheo  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to 
the  library  after  the  miserable  sackage  of  Rome,  in  1 527.  That  such  has  also 
been  the  arrangement  in  subsequent  times,  tiiere  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

Note  228  (p.  280). — Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  confer- 
ring the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  III., 
who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect.  Vide  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii. 
par.  L  p.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circum- 
stance.    Vide  Scrittori  d*Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

Note  229  (p.  280). — He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phaedra,  by  a 
wngnlar  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  imdertaken,  with 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 
(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitled  "  Hippolytus,**  in  which  he  acted 
the  part  of  Phadray  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been 
broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained  the 
audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extemporary 
Latin  verse  ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 
hearers,  by  the  name  of  PJuedray  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used 
as  his  signature. — Elog.  di  Inghirami.    Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  p.  227. 

Note  230  (p.  281). — The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car 
drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels 
of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by  which,  although  not 
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msterully  hart,  he  was  so  terrified,  that  he  did  not  long  sorviTe  the  aod- 
dent.— Elog.  Toec  voL  ii.  p.  236. 

Nan  231  (p.  282>4*-.^LMioeUotti9  Vita  di  Ang.  CoIoecL  Goont  Bosbi, 
like  a  good  cauiolifl^  is  scandalised  atanimputaiiDii  of  thianataire,  hrooght 
against  so  grave  uid  pious  an  eedesiaskc  as  Sadoleti,  XtaL  Ed.  vol.  z. 
p.  25 ;  but  Mr.  Henke  has  quoted  some  verses  of  FDippo  Beroaldo, 
addressed  to  Giulio  de'  Medka,  afterwards  dement  VU.,  wiudi  soflSaently 
eluddate  this  pcnnt : — 

^  Mintminn  sapit  nuhly  qu 

CoDtendit  sapexe  anxie. 

Fac  hioem  hane  hiiaremqae  et  gemakm^ 

Lepidoeque  oombibones 

Acciri  jubeas  tibi ; 

Sadoletumy  Mariamimf  ImperiamgueJ' 

ThuSy  as  Mr.  H.  observes,  the  man  afterwards  so  serious,  appears  here  in 
the  society  of  a  Prmce*s  Jester  and  a  JUle  de  joie.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  voL 
iii.  p.  73*. 

Note  232  (p.  284). — AkandrOy  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  Vide  Secken- 
dorf,  lib.  i.  p.  149,  and  MazzneheUi,  voL  L  p.  409.  Aleandro  thou^t  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  himself  agamst  the  calumnies  ree^ectiDg  his  birth. 
In  his  speech  against  Luther  b&re  the  diet  of  the  Grennan  empire,  he 
esLdaims,  ^  Denm  immortalem !  multi  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  notus 
sum,  ego  et  famUia  mea,  et  asser^re  ego  vere  possmn,  majores  meos 
Marchwnei  in  Istria  fuisse  ;  quod  vero  parentes  meos  ad  inopiam  redacti 
sunt,  fato  tribui  debet.  Quod  si  maxime  JudcBus  fuisaem  sed  baptismmn 
susoepissem,  rejici  propterea  non  deberem  ;  Christus  enim  et  Apostoli 
Jndsei  fuerunt." — ^Aieand.  Orat.  ap.  Seckend.  Ub.  i  p.  149. 

Note  233  (p.  285). — Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Ceesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
court,  under  Alexander  VI.  But  firom  the  narrative  of  Mazsncfaie&i, 
who  derived  his  information  from  an  authentic  MS.  diaary  of  the  hie  of 
Aleandro,  it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff.  ^ 

Note  234  (p.  285). — From  this  dedication  we  leaom,  that  Aleandro 
was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  iqiplied 
himself  with  great  dihgence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Aiabio  and  ChaldsK 
tongues. 

Note  235  (p.  287).— Aleandro  was  at  the  ade  of  the  monarch  when 
he  was  made  pristmer,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he 
touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A  particular  account  of  the  capture  and 
liberation  of  Aleandro  ia  given  by 'Girolamo  Negri. — listtere  di  Prindpiy 
vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Note  236  (p.  287). — ^  Pervasnrus  hand  dubie  ad  exactun  mtatwn^ 
nisi  nimia  turaidse  valetudinis  solicitudine^  intempestivis  medioamentis 
sibi  hercle  insanua  et  infelix  medicus,  viscera  corrupisset."  Baillet  nus- 
understood  this  passage,  and  informs  us,  in  his  '<  Jugemens  des  Scavans,^ 
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No.  1273,  tiiat  Akandvo  died  by  the  sii^idxty  of  fais  pfayaieian,  pw  la 
hitUe  de  son  midiecm* 

Note  237  (p.  287).— This  epit^h  concluded  wHh  the  foUovhig  lines  :-^ 

K«£r0aydy  ovm  tAeKMr,  Srt  TeceOaofmi  ^  hnfidprvs 

Without  relootanoe  I  resign  my  breatii, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refisr  i6  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  licentioosness  and  scandalous 
abuses  of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul  III.  Many  ftorther  particulars 
respecting  Aleandro  are  giren  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  also  observed 
that  some  works  hare  been  attributed  to  him,  wldch  are,  in  ^t,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  named  GKrolamo,  and  was  eminently 
distmguished  as  a  literary  character,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  antiquarian. 
Bossi  has  also  noticed  many  other  eminent  theologians  and  canonists, 
who  hyed  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  aad  were  highly  encouraged  and 
honoured  by  him  ;  affording,  as  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  represented  that  pontiff  as  horing  foeeninattenCiye  io  the  pre- 
motion  of  ecclesiastical  studies. 

Note  238  (p.  289).— Tirab.  ut  mp.  These  copies  of  Virgil  and 
Terence  toe  more  fully  described  by  Bossi,  who  has  mentioned  some 
other  valuable  MSS.  which  appear  to  havebelonged  to  Bembo,«Bd  to 
have  been  tcansferred  to  the  library  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Vatican. — ^Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  99*. 

Nora  289  (p.  290). — Vide  chap.  vi.  ix.  x.  &c.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  I  have  charged  Machiayelli  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which  Cessar  Borgia  destroyed 
Vitelli,  tiie  duke  of  Gravina,  and  others,  at  Sinigallia,  in  me  year  1502. 
But  the  ftirtiier  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Machiaveiki  has  induced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enaUed  me  precisely  to  state  the  part  which  he 
had  in  tliis  bladt  transaetifon.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  the  magis- 
tnttes  of  FInrence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1502,  (but  which  should 
be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date 
of  the  year  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Mavch)  it  i^pears  tiiat  Borgia  had  com- 
mumeated  his  intentions  to  MaehiaveAti  the  day  before  the  perpeteating 
of  the'deed  ;  and  that  Machtave^  had  not  tadten  any  mesMires  to  pve- 
leent  it,  either  by  expoetolBtittg  with  Borgia,  or  apprising  the  parties 
devoted  to  destmetion.  It  is  true  he  gives  us' to  understand  iiu^  be 
waa  not  i^rised  of  the  whole  of  the  intanftions  of  Borgia  ;  but  the 
manner  in  whidi  he  ideate  of  the  tratiaaotiOB  afterward,  sufiSdentiy 
proves  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  tiie  desire  of 
Borgia,  to  congratulate  the  Repubfie  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  union,- &e.  The  opinion  which 
Count  Bossi  has  expressed  on  this  suhject  is  not  more  favourable  to 
the  character  of  Machiavelll,  than  that  which  I  liave  given  in  the  present 
work. 
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Note  240  (p.  290). — It  has  been  of  late  years  discoyered,  iSaai  Hud 
Diary  of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy  firom  the  year  1492  to  1512, 
published  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  under  the  name  of  fiiagio  Baonaecorsi, 
IS,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machiayelli,  which  he  had  intended  for 
a  continuation  of  his  history ;  but  which,  after  his  death,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorsl — £log.  Toscani,  tom.  iiL  p.  94. 

Note  241  (p.  293). — Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli  in  his 
native  tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  raiher  by 
vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by  poeticad  ornament.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  MachiavelU  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  but  one 
of  these  pieces,  entitled,  "  Capitolo  dell'  Occaaione,"  sufficiently  shows 
that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients.  This 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where  the 
reader  may  compare  it  with  a  Greek  epigram  of  Posidippus,  and  a  Latin 
one  of  Ausonius,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  near  imitation.  I  have  there 
also  given  a  tranlation  into  English.     Vide  App.  No.  XII. 

Note  242  (p.  294). — Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Horace, 
printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  in  1514,  which  he  dedicated  to 
FiUppo  de»  NerU. 

Note  243  (p.  296). —  Vide  arUe,  chap.  xvi.  His  verses,  sung  duiing 
the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  are  printed  in  the 
^  Canti  Camascialeschi,"  and  are  among  the  best  in  that  collection. 

Note  244  (p.  *297). — ^The  history  of  Guiociardini  was  first  published 
by  his  nephew,  Agnolo  Gidcciardini,  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lorefnao  Tor- 
rentinOf  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition  comprehends  only  the 
first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the  omission  of  several 
passages  of  importance.  The  four  additional  books  were  published  by 
Seth  Viotti,  at  Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  in  the  work  entitied,  ''  Thuanus  restitutus,  sive  Syl- 
lege,  &c.,  cum  Frandsci  Guicdardini  Paralipomenis."  AmsteL  1663. 
This  history  has  been  frequentiy  reprinted,  but  the  unostentatious 
editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva^  1621,  1636,  in  two  vols.  4to.  are  the  most 
<M>mplete. 

Note  245  (p.  297). — ^  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book 
of  Guicciardini*s  history ;  the  most  authentic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I 
fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  prindpal  per- 
formers in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.*' — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord 
Teignmouth's  life  of  that  great  and  good  man,  p.  325,  4to. 

Note  246  (p.  298). — Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark, 
but  has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  Guicciardini. — Essais  hb.  iL  chap.  x.  Further  particulars 
respecting  Guicciardini  may  be  found  in  tiie  notes  of  Mr.  Henke, 
-Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  and  of  Count  Bossi,Ital.  Ed.  vol  x.  pp.  106, 1 10*. 

Note  247  (p.  298). — Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conver- 
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sant  with  science  and  with  literature.  Among  his  writings  are  the  his- 
tory of  Como^  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquities;  a  treatise  on  the  trans- 
actions and  manners  of  the  Swiss  ^  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ; 
sereral  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin  poetry  ; 
one  of  which,  entitled,  ''  De  Yenetis  GalUcum  Trophseum,"  has  heen 
printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His  brother  Paullo  has,  with 
laudable  gratitude,  assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Vide  Elog.  No.  106.    Iscritt.  p.  202. 

Note  248  (p.  300). — These  memoirs  have  frequently  been,  printed 
under  the  title  of  ''  Elogia  Doctobum  vibobuh,  ab  avorum  memoria 
publicatis  ingemi  monumentis  illustriiun.'*  They  were  also  translated 
into  Italian  by  Hippohto  Orio,  of  Ferrara,  and  published  at  that  place  in 
1552.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Musjbi  Joviani  Imagines,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum 
expressse  ;  nee  minore  industida  Theobaldi  MiUleri  Marpurgensis  Musis 
illustratse.  Basil.  Ex  Officina  Petri  Pemee,"  1577.  In  tlie  last-mentioned 
work  are  several  portraits,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  now  in  my 
possession,  together  with  many  others  not  engraved  in  that  work.  These 
portraits  I  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  those  formerly  in  tlie  collection  of 
Giovio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at 
Venice,  the  seal  of  which  appears  at  the  back  of  each  picture.  Many  of 
these  portraits  are  copied  from  earUer  pictures,  which  are  now  probably 
lost ;  it  having  been  the  custom  of  Giovio  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  that  purpose,  as  appears  from  his  obtaining  copies  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  Bramantino  (Bartolommeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for 
Julius  II.,  before  they  were  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican.  (Vide  Note  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  120). 
But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio  are  original,  and  possess  consider- 
able merit.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
pictures,  it  will  be  removed  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  portraits  in  my 
possession  is  inscribed,  ffenricus  Anglice  Bex  Vlll.y  which  is  also 
engraved  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a 
sixnilar  inscription  ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  portrait  of  Ca/rdiruiil  Wolsey ; — a 
misnomer  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied 
from  this  picture.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  portraits  of  Giovio 
were  transferred  to  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
the  collection  which  has  been  so  considerably  augmented  in  after  times  ; 
but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of  Giovio,  made  by 
Cristofano  dell'  Altissimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.  ( Vide  Vasari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  477,  Ed.  Bottari,  Rom.  1760.)  Amongst  those  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  are  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  persons  noticed  in 
the  life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  in  the  present  work  ;  particularly. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  P.  P.  (a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Cabd. 
Bessabion,  Lionabdo  (Bbuni)  Abbtino,  the  elder  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  Angelo  Politiano,  Luigi  Pulci,  Mabsiuo  Ficimo,  Jaoopo 
Sanazzabo,  Cabd.  Sadoleti,  Cabd.  Ippolito  D'Este,  Antonio  da  Leva, 
LoBENzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  Daniel  Babbabo,  Mabc  Ant. 
Flaminio,  Ebasmus,  &e,* 

Note  249  (p.  301).~The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  Hves  of  the 
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tipelve  Yiaeonti,  lords  tad  dukes  of  IfQan ;  a  dsso^on  of  Ibe  iafaaBl<of 
Great  Bzitain,  of  Mvsooiry,  of  Ab  lake  of  Coonoy  and  Ife  eofaigiea  oCann 
who  have  distiiigniahed  thamselvcBmaniis.  Tkree  of  the  kafc  ImmAb  of 
ike  kistoiy  of  Paullo Gixmsk,  wiihsaiiie  of  tke werksof  his bradier  Bene- 
detto, have  latdy  been  diaeoveted  amongBt  the  domeslie  MSS.  of  Ike 
Count  GiMnhattJeta  Giovioy  a  deseendaat  of  the  same  fiunily. — ^Tiimb. 
ToL  Tii  par.  ii  p.  269. 

Note  250  (p.  804).<— Tinb.  vol.  vL  par.  in.  p.  239.  1^.  ISoozaa,  who 
has  puUisked  a  Instory  of  the  fitersti  and  artistB  of  the  department  of 
Piayey  anumgst  which  is  inserted  that  of  Yaleriaaoy  places  his  biltih  in 
1477,  and  his  death  in  1560. 

Note  251  (p.  304).^-ThiB  wark  wm  not  published  until  nearly  a  eem- 
taay  after  it  was  writtSD,  when  it  appeared  at  Yemoe,  in  a  sapplemeirt  to 
tiie  ^  Antiquitales  BeUunenses,"  of  tiie  same  author.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  various  editions  of  the  <*  Hieroglyphics,"  and  lastly,  was 
inserted  by  Menckenins  in  his  ^  Analeeta  de  Calamitate  litteratonon," 
lips.  1707,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  tract  of  Petrus  Alcyomos,  ^  De 
Exilio,"  a  work  hSk  of  oommendatioBS  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  Ckrtinal  de' 
Medici,  is  represented  as  takiag  the  lead  as  one  of  the  inlerloentarBu 
This  latter  piece  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1522,  and  is  the  woric 
which,  from  the  elegance  of  its  style,  has  induced  some  critics  to  suppose 
the  author  had  discovered  the  lost  work  of  Cicero,  **  De  Gloria,"  but  had 
suppressed  it,  in  order  to  publish  a  portion  of  it  as  his  own.  Vide  note 
of  Mr.  Henke,  Genn.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  354.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the 
work  of  Valerianus,  ^  De  InfelicHate,"  &e.  was  also  publiriied  sqpazaieiy, 
with  an  appendix  by  Comelios  TolUus.    Amst.  1647*. 

Note  252  (p.  307). — Well  known  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista 
Giraldi  Cynihio,  as  the  au&or  of  the  <^  Hecatommithi,''  or  hundred 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  frequoitly  printed. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  pnblidied  at  Ferrara,  in  1 537,  at  the  dose  of 
which  is  a  treatise  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  ^  De  Imitatione,"  addressed  to 
Cynthio.  This  volume  rarely  occurs.  For  a  further  account  of  CynUiio, 
or  Cintto  Giraldi,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scrittori  poligrafiy  or  miscd- 
laneous  Tmters  of  the  times,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  tlie  additional 
notes  of  Count  BossL 

Note  253  (p.  310). — ^In  the  Lsorentian  library,  Phit  xxsii.  Cod.  37, 
is  preserved  a  Ladn  poem  of  Andrea  Fulviu%  in  two  books,  entitled, 
''Antiquaria,"  in  whidi  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 

NoxB  254  (p.  311).— 'WinckeL  Storia  deUe  ArtL  vol  ii.  p.  193.  The 
merits  of  liiis  fortunate  inqolfer  were  alsoinacribed  on  histouA. 

^  Felici  de  Fssdis. 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
Et  repertom  LAOCooNTsdiYinam  qjsod 
In  Yatieano  cenies  fere 
iRespirans  simulBPcmm, 
Immortafitatem  memi^ 
Anno  Domini  mdxxviiii." 
Vide  Kichavdson  sur  hi  Peinture^  ianuiiL  p.  71 1>  inadddadia. 
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Note  255  (p.  315). — ^Yaaari, Yite  de'  Pittori,  ptunm.  AocoKUng  toBosed, 
Bramante  was  bora  in  1444^  and  died  atfievent^yeaEra  of  age,  in  1514. 
Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  orderod  a  magnificent  fun^ad  for  him,  which  he 
attended  himself  with  his  whole  court.  Many  additional  .particulars  reflect- 
ing, this  great  architect  may  be  found  in  ItaJ.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  115,  et  seq.* 

Note  256  (p.  316). — Thisfigore  afterwards  came  into  the'pDBBesnon  ot 
ClBSSBr  Boigia,  who  presented  it  to  the  mardiioness  of  Mantna,  at  which 
city  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thon.  That 
great  man  being  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1573,  was,  as  we  are  tM,  grati- 
fied with  the  sight  of  the  deling  Capid  of  Mibhel^Agnolo,  of  which  he 
and  his  fSriends  expreemd  their  bigh  approbation  ;  but  cm  bong  rirown, 
inmxediately  afterwards,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  a2itiq[Qe 
workmanship,  they  were  instantly  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
modem  urtist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  witii  the  other,  a 
shapeless  block  ;  and  were  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their -aj^robation 
of  it.  This  -story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thon  and  his 
companions.  They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  preferred  the  aaeient  to 
the  modem  statae,  but  in  thus  extravagantly  condemning  that  whieh  they 
had,  the  moment  before,,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real 
standard  of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject.  M. 
Henry,  the  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  given,  in  a  note,  the 
history  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somewhat  differently.  Vide  Ed.  Fran, 
torn.  iv.  p.  234.  2d  ed.* 

■ 

Note  257  (p.  316). — ^It  is  strange  that  Michel- Agnolo  should,  at  the 
request  of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Yasari  relates,  to  make  a 
design  for  a  painting  of  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  which  was  to  be 
finished  in  colours  by  the  tonaor  of  the  cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  execoted,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  tiie  baipber,  ^  molto 
diligentemente,"  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Pierre  a  McrUorio,  at  Rome.  Sneh  is,  at  times,  the  wayward  £Rte  of 
genins ;  condemned,  on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erect- 
ing a  statue  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
moimt  to  immortality. 

Note  258  (p.  316). — ^The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the 
Horentine  gallery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  Ihe  coUeeticm  of  ancient  and 
modem  statues  by  Domenico  Rosri. — ^Kom.  1704,  and  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  ^  Museum  Florentinum." 

Note  259  (p.  316). — At  what  time  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence 
is  not  precisely  stated  by  his  biegr^fdieis  ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome, 
he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  was 
bom  in  1474,  his  return  may  be  placed,  with,  tolerable  accuracy,  in  1499. 
This  also  agrees  sufBdently  with  his  contest  with.  lionardo  da  Vinci,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards^ — Condivi,  Vita  £  MichelTAgn.  p.  14,  ed.  Fer. 
1746,  fo. 

Note  260  (p.'317>.-~BeflideB  Uaaudu  and  Midiel-Agnolo,  Andrea 
Contucci,  an  exceUoai  astisiyhad  been tzvated  with  to  undertake  the  work. 
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— ^Vasari,  vol.^  p.  203.  The  document  from  the  public  records  of 
Florence,  by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to  Michel- Agnolo^  is  published 
by  Gori,  in  his  Annotations  on  Condivi,  p.  106. 

Note  261  (p.  319). — Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed,  and 
eyen  the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of 
lionardo  was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when  young,  from  an 
imperfect  deagn.  It  has  since  been  engraved  with  less  el^ance,  bnt 
frx>m  a  better  model,  and  published  in  the  <'  Etruria  Pittrioe,"  No.  xxix. 
Thexe  is  also  a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  by  Marc- 
Antonio,  which  was  also  re-engraved  by  Agostino  Yeneziano.  This  print 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orimpewrs,  The  only  copy  ever  made  of  the 
whole  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  Michd- Agnolo  is  among  the  pictures 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester^  and  is  now'  at  Holkham.  ^  It  is  a 
small  picture  in  oil,  in  chiaroscuro,  and  the  performance  of  Bastiano  da 
S.  Gallo,  sumamed  AristotiU,  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descants  on 
that  surprising  work." — Seward's  Anecdotes,  voL  iii.  p.  137.  This  work 
has  now  been  engraved  and  published. 

Note  262  (p.  319). — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michel- 
Agnolo  to  Rome,  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503,  vide  Condivi, 
p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  colossal  statue  of  David  was 
not  erected  at  Florence  until  1504,  after  which  Michel- Agnolo  executed 
some  other  works  there ;  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  did  not  call  him 
to  Rome  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Bottari  is  right 
in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Michel- Agnolo  certainly 
did  not  quit  Florence  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  his 
arrival  at  Rome  was  as  certainly  not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second  year 
of  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  as  \nll  appear  from  subsequent  circumstances. 

Note  263  (p.  319). — ^That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiff  the 
idea  of  rebuildiag  S.  Peter's,  is  asserted  by  Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  and 
again,  vol.  iii.  p.  211 ;  also  by  Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Yita  di  Michel- Agnolo, 
p.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 

Vaticdmo,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculia,  where  it  yet  remains. 

Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

Note  264  (p.  320). — This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literary 
production  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself. 

sonetto. 

JH  CHovoffibattista  Zappi. 

^  Chi  h  Cestui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigan^,  e  le  pih  illustre  e  conte 
Prove  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
Quest'  e  Mose ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte. 
Quest'  h  Mose,  quando  scendea  dal  monte, 
£  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 
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Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaste 

Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiuse  e  ne  fe  tomba  altnii 
£  voi  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitello  alzate  ? 

Alzate  ayeste  imago  a  questo  eguale ! 

Ch'  era  men  £ei11o  I'adorar  costui." 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he  that^  shaped  in  sculptured  stone^ 
Sits  giant-like  1  stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel'd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
'    From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ! 
^'Tis  Moses  ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form. 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 

Note  265  (p.  322). — It  appears  from  the  narratiye  of  Vasari,  that 
Kaffaello  arriyed  at  Rome  before  Michel- Agnolo  returned  from  Bologna, 
after  haying  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  II. — ^Yita  di  Michel- Agn.  in 
Vasari,  yol.  iii.  p.  219.  Vide  Mariette  Obsery.  sur  la  yie  de  Midi.- Agn. 
par  Condiyi,  p.  72. 

Note  266  (p.  323).— Vasari,  yol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  ed.  It  is  re- 
markable, howeyer,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Vasari,  in  two  yolmnes, 
Fior.  1550,  Raffaelio  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists  who  studied 
from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are  Aristotile 
da  San  Grallo,  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granaoci,  Bacdo  Bandi- 
nello,  and  Alonzo  Berug#to ;  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
II  Froncia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansoyino,  II  Kosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  II 
l^bolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaca.  That  Bidfaello 
studied  the  works  of  Itichel- Agnolo  is,  howeyer,  higUy  probable,  and  so 
fax  from,  being  derogatory  to  hu  character,  confers  honour  both  on  Ids 
diligence  and  his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  easer  to 
obtain  improyement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best  modete  of  nnita- 
tion« — Mariette,  Obsery.  sur  la  yie  de  Michel-Agn.  par  Condiyi,  p.  72. 

Note  267  (p.  325). — ^The  following  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject : — 

sonbtto. 

Di  Alesscmdro  Quidi, 

^"^^Sgio  il  gran  di  della  giustizia  etema, 
Dal  Tosco  Apblle  in  Vatican  dipinto ; 
£  '1  yeggio  d'ira  e  di  furor  si  tinto 
Che  Tahna  sbigottita  al  cor  s'intema. 
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Veggio  il  gnu  eorao  ver  la  TaHe  infema, 

£  *l  ▼ansggiar  de*  nuM  penaier,  fKN^pinto 

Foor  dell'  usanza  soAy  xinnDe  eeHnto 

£  provido  timor  me  sol  govema. 
£  yeggio  qnei,  die  daO*  etemo  daimo 

MoTono  hingi,  e  m  fin  i  beati  oori, 

Su  per  lo  delo,  a'  seggi  lor  sen  Tanno. 

Gran  mimstri  di  DiounsL  i  colori 

Delia  bell'  arte,  alia  mia  mente,  e  saimo 

Darle  novi  pensieri  e  novi  ardori  !^ 

eowxwt, 

I  Bee  the  awfid  judgment  day  unfold, 
Tuscan  Afblles,  pictured  by  thy  hand. 
Where  such  strong  tints  afire  and  rage  expand. 
That  my  heart  riiadders,  and  my  Mood  mns  cold. 

Down  towards  th'  infernal  gnlf  in  iomult  roUM, 
I  see  the  sinfid  ererw  ;  and  fear-Btvadc  stand  ; 
Cheek'd  in  Ihose  tbui  porsoits  T  once  had  plann 
Whilst  timely  dread  ivstrains  transjgreasion  bold. 

I  see  the  happier  train,  who  far  apart 
F^ram  danger  moTe,  and  joyM  take  their  place 
Amidst  the  cloudless  regions  of  the  blest. 

O  wandnms  effSort  of  the  Pamter's  art ! 
Where  cohmrs  are  Giod's  nunisters  of  gracet, 
That -with  naw  ardoora  fire  my  lowing  breast.* 

Note  268  (p.  326). — ^It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  paitieiiiariy  liy 
Giorgio  Ghisi of  Mantna,  ina large  print  of  two  sheets.    A  aloBitaii of  it 
has  use  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Di^pa^  in  hia  lifia.of  BafiMllo  ;  in  ma 
panied  by  several  hands^  elegantly  engraved  alter  drawimB^ofil^  sm/OB 
siae  aa  the  original  picture,  published  by  Bdbinaons,  ISOS^lMgii  €ok 

Non  269  (p.  326), — It  is  remarhable,  that  in  order  to  sbofrUB  discidBd 
intwitinnyZuecaPS'  has,  in  this  worik,  represerfled 'fJie  ami  TSsing^iB  fiSl 
spleDdovr,  a  cineumstanoe  wInA  produces  no  efiect^  of  fight'-and  sh^ 
dinr  OB  Ae  picture,  the  beam»  of  the  sun  beii^-  alwoibed  in  tiie  aapmor 
li|^t  wiueh  iasoes  immediately  from  the  Deity.  This  pieiare  is 
doBcribed  by  Yasari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brotherof  ^ederigo,  Yite^ 
ToL  iiL  i^.  ICl,  162,  and  has  been  carefidhr  sBgiaved-byJ.  Sadder. 
16110. 

NoTB^TO  (p.  328). — Count  Bossi  has  observed  that  these  pain^ngs  of 
BafEfi^o  ia.  the  Vatican  have  been  described  and  ilhistniled  in  aevonl 
discourses  by  the  celebrated  IfffankervUle,  so  w>dl  known  'for  few  *«■!&> 
quarian  researches  and  publicattoDs ;  in  which  he  has  applied  himaelf 
prindpally  to  investigate  the  nUeiUum  of  the  painter. — Ital.  ed.  voL  xi.  p. 
46.  Count  Bossi  then  proceeds  to  state  that  tiiese  predoos  writings  were 
in  part  placed  in  the  hlEinds  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to  publish 
them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  been  made  public.  To 
this  information  I  can  add,  that  these  discourses  now  are,  or  latdy  were, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  Parr,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  whot. 
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not  havrng  found  soffieient  eneonrsgement  to- engage  in  ilie  puUication  of 
them,  taranslated  seyeral  of  them  mto  English,  and  ddirered  them  to 
respectable  audiences,  as  lectures,  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 
Mr.  Parr  being  now  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  these 
Talnahle  discourses  are  yet  in  his  possession,. or  in  what  manner  he  may 
haFe  disposed  of  them.* 

Nora  271  (p.  328). — ^Pairtianlarly  by  Vasari,  CoadiTi,Bellori,.Gin8qppe 
Cra^i,  in  tibus  Letitere' Fittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on  Vasari,  and 
finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  judgment,  but  perhaps  with  too  evident  a 
partiality  to  Raffiwllo. 

Note  272'  (p.  329).--iThe  origin  of  Vasaxi's  error  is  discorerable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  Kves,  in  1550,  witii  those  which 
followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find  no  account  of  any  quarrel 
between  Julius  and  Michel- Agnolo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  but  in  relating 
the  circumstances  attending  the  painting  uie  Sistine  chapel,  Vasari 
infoma  us,  that  1^  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  pix>grea8  of  the  work,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  rel^sed 
admittance  by^  Michel- Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  inAexihle 
Umpeae  of  the  p(mtiff,aad  being  appreheaave  that  some  of  his  attendants 
mi^t  be^indoced,  eitiier  by  bribra  or  threats,  to  admit  him,  ^reiegadfid  to 
quit  Beme  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the  keys  to  his  aosistaiiis,  with  orders 
ti»t  no  <me  should  be  sJlowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  were  &e  pope  himself. 
He  then  shut  himself  vf  in  the  chapely.and  pcooeeded  with  Ins  labours, 
wben  the  pope  made  his  appeazanoe,  and  was  the  first  to  moont  the 
soafibld  ;  but  Miehel-Agn<do,  pretending  not  -  to  know  him,,  saluted  him 
witti.  a  shever  of  tiles  and  slates,  insonmoh'  that  he  waa  ^ad  to  effect  his 
esM^.  Immediately  afterwards,  Michel-AgDolo  quitted  the  chapel 
through  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  thekey^<^  Ihe 
ehi^lwith  Bramante.^-Vas.  vol.  iL  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  informatien, 
ora  fiirtiier  consider^on  of  the  subieci^  convinced  Vasari  of  Ida  error  ; 
and  in  his  snhsequant  edition,  he  has,  in  his  life  of  Midhel-AgnolOy 
properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel- Agnolo  to  a  former  period,  whan 
he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the  story  of  Ihe 
disagreemnntin  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he  kfl  the 
reference  to  this  inddent  in  the  life  of  Raflkello  as  it  originatty  stood,  in 
whidi  he^has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors ;  whence^the  passage 
in  which  he  lAudes  to  the  time, "  che  Michel- Aga<^  feee  al  Papa  neHa 
eapella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parlerraao  nella  vita  sua  :  onde  fit 
forzato  nisghni  a  FicNrenza,''  has  no  corresponding  paosage,  except  by  a 
reference  ISi^k  again  to  the  life  of  BaffiieHo,  in  the*  later  editions  of  his 
works. 

NoTB  27a  (p.  329).-^BeQori  boldly  denies  that  SaSQMDo  imiteted  the 
manner  of  Michel- Agnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  <*  sia  il  disegno,  il 
colore,  l*ignudo^  i  panni ;  o  sia  Tidea  e  il  concetto  dell'  invenzione,'*  an 
assertion  which  has  been  controverted  with  great  suceess  by  Crei^  ; 
Lettare  Fittoriche,  voL  il  p.  123. 

Non  274  (p.  330).-^The  jndicioas  Laazi,  aUhei^h  wasmly  attached 
to  the  cause  <»  lUffaeBo,  sufficientiy  admite  that  he  attained  a  boldsr 
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style  of  design  from  the   works  of   l^chel-Agnolo. — Storia  Pittonea, 
voLi.  p.  396.    Bossi,  note  inltal.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  153. 

Note  275  (p.  332). — ^It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michel- Agnolo 
distingnidied  himself  by  his  Italian  Poetry  ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although  not  marked  by  splendid 
imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  the 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  drawn,  from 
the  same  source  ;  and  whether  embodied  in  visible  forms,  or  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their 
superior  origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
impressed  with  a  deep  'religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not 
amatory  ;  although  many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The 
beauty  which  he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Through  the 
perfections  of  the  creature  he  contemplates  only  the  Creator,  and  the 
breathings  of  his  passion  are  breathings  after  immortality. 

Note  276  (p.  334). — It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Gunillus,  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  Vide  ante,  chap.  xii.  The  above  construction 
of  the  intention  of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  rec^ve  further 
confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  LUio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  hymn  to  S.  Leo,  but  winch  is,  in  fact,  intended,  like  the 
picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture 
of  Raffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  iucident,  as  the  appearance  of  ihe  two 
heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  an  incident  not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised 
by  the  paiater,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's 
exhortations. 

Note  277  (p.  334). — Bossi  supposes  that  Raffaello  employed  nine  years 
in  decorating  the  Vatican.  The  six  historical  works  wMch  allude,  under 
different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were  terminated  in  1517. — I^  Ed. 
vol.  xi.  p.  158.* 

Note  278  (p.  335).--Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  pro- 
fessors of  literature  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  work> 
cmtef  chap.  xi.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Agostino  had  supported  his  credit 
for  integrity  and  abiUty,  and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  successive 
pontiffs.  Under  Alexander  YI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Caesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into 
Komagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the 
finances  to  Julius  II.,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the 
family  of  Bovere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  he  vied  with  them 
also  in  the  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the  costiy  and  ostentatious  extra- 
vagance  of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he  provided  the 
greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  parroU^  tonffttes, 
variously  cooked.    The  plate^  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  ail  of  wrought 
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6ilyer,  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  whieh  flowed  near 
the  house.  If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius,  Agoetino  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia,  vide  ante,  chap.  xi.  For  these 
anecdotes,  the  reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle  Diet  Histor.  art. 
Chigi ;  observing,  however,  that  the  authors  whom  he  cites  are,  as  is 
usual  wilh  him,  of  very  doubtful  authority.  After  the  death  of  Agostino^ 
the  family  of  Chigi  were  driren  firam  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  seized  upon 
their  mansion  in  &e  Transtevere,  and  conyerted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been  called  the  Famenna, 
But  in  &e  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours, 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  VII.,  Fabio  C^igi ;  who  established  it  in 
great  credit,  without,  however,  restoring  to  it  Ihe  family  mansion,  which 
has  descended  wilii  tiie  possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  c^  Naples, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Note  279  (p.  335). — Vasari,  yoI.  ii  p.  104.  This  highly  commended 
work  has  never  been  well  engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  firom 
want  of  care,  and  re-touched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost 
to  the  world. 

Note  280  (p.  335). — ^In  this  work  Baffaello  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved 
by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  ^berti, 
by  Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigni.  Yidt  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  voL  ii^ 
p.  122.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in 
his  <*  Tour  on  the  ContinenV'  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  281  (p.  336). — ^The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupied  two  niches  in  front  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dd  Popolo,  at  Rome  ;  the  other  two 
niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many 
accomplished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the 
exquisite  desgn  ana  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance 
dismays.  A  very  particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  found 
m  Dr.  Smith's  **  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  voL  ii.  p.  23. 

Note  282  (p.  336). — ^This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  1519  ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time  that  Kossi  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection 
of  the  Louvre. — This  picture  has,  I  believe,  since  been  restored  to  Flo- 
rence. Count  Bossi  has  cited,  in  the  advertisement  to  vol.  viii.  of  his 
translation,  an  account  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  '<  Travels  in  England,'* 
of  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  two  cardinals,  seen  by.  him  some  years 
since  in  my  possession  at  Allerton  ;  but  as  such  account  is,  in  many 
respects,  erroneous,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  narrative 
of  tiie  transactions  he  has  referred  to.  Vasari  relates,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  that  when  Federigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through 
Florence  to  visit  Clement  VII.,  he  saw  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the 
portrait  by  Baffaello  of  Leo  X.  with  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medid,  (then 
CSlement  VII.)  and  de*  Rossi ;  with  which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  who  gene- 
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wauAy  conylwd  iwthlng  wh,  aad  aaat  oricca  to  his  rrtoin^  ^***""S«-Tr 
de'  Mtdieiy  to  fanmrd  tba  piotive  to  Mawtmi ;  but  h»y.hein^  wnnMimg 
tiMt  liie  fiuiuljr  ahoakl  ka  depisMd  el  fliidi  a.  t 

&v%wdvMpMtodJiiMtoeo^it»wlndike  dawifliwih  fiwiiiii,  iial 
OttavMo  himaeif  (wba  wm  aa  exoeHenfc  jndga  «f  vorls^Mi^cmiUttDt 
diatiiigaiahtbecByyfeoMihecriginaL  GnwfwiiBi^lfaMwiwi^.tiiaj|WiiMe 
of  BaflEMllfl^JkB8ent!ti»iCQpjtoMaiitDB»«th'«hHhltedi^  nw  ^or- 
tetljFMtiafiad ;  MBJevmCHdtollMMfiiii  thiiiMtmiiiteiW|arfPiiniil1r^ 
niia  thi  iBridod  at  MMtM».i>M.aotsiwre«f  flwriniTySiM  is  tUs 
flOW'tlMT'inii^  fasPBMniaiiiedylMid.]iotan  efltHMBiiBM3riBBiteit.laAlo 
aaei^ltraEtioii.  .Vieari^ tfaen m young aad^WME aiiin^.daMWB rfAw- 
vag  an  iwyiamtMinn  win  titalio  Jfanaaoy  ^paHb a  viai 
]ia«aB  leooiTOd  witbt^nat  eivaity  by  Gudia,  vbo  after 
with  a  sigktof  the  works  of  art  which  tiiie  city  a^oKdai^ 
to  him  the  pietore  of  Leo  X.«aiid  the  fliHillftli^  aa  the  prodnntion  of  Baf- 
ikeflo^  and  tiie  greatest  omameiit  of  the  place.  ^  Jl  haift^ulnwk,**  cned 
Taauri,  '^iuiiuab^iUhamdcf  JSagueOor  ** Sow ao/^  aaid  i3aao£o  ;  «« 
i^,posn&2e  Idundd  not  recogmae  the  touches  of  my  own  pemoU  vpom  «tl^ 
**  Ton  cure  migtaHeeny*  replied  Vaaari ;  ^  this  pictu/re  it  the  woHb  if  Andrea 
iW'iSarfo  (mder  wlwm  Vaaari  atadied  at  ikB  tima  #n  copy  waa-mde) 
mid'e»mproefefit,ihsre48mmafiywkiehImlithmt'ymii/*  Thmftattms 
was  HhuriSmv  taken  down,  aaad^'the  iaa»t.diBca>i<»wl ;  i90H<iMik>€&rib 
rdaefaaed  Hait  he  vakndflw  eopy  no  leaatlwB'tk&arigiBal:  *iib||^''  aMad  Ik, 
*  mmn'mof^,  ^eeamm  U  w'tnarNJUUtf  Iftat  ene  pamterd^NMiQ  mcC^aMMe 
t^  ffkmner  of  another."*  What  Aa  mark  (aiwuo) '  waB»  »y -wttMii  Anihwa. 
dartingwiahad-hia  copy  firom  the  arigmal,  Vaaari  haaaot  nenlioDad  j.biit 
faia  e<Slor,.the  pielata  Bottari,  iaiarma  as  thaUialiad  haaad.6MiftHMwV.aiho 
wafihiiaaelfAyeEyannneptpaiDtBgyand  waabom  aoon  aftpirthftmiddlp  of  Hie 
aefantBflntiMwntmfy,.aad  who  bad  aasodated  with  onaDyrAld  profipowrgj 
$ng^  that  1hemmkmtiipen4kepietun  haf  Andnet^  wtu  tbAwritmg  ht»  name 
cnihetdgtof  the  pemd^vkichwaeteigend  hy  the^framMt^  amd  lftat«fta» 
VaaarikiuL  the  piettKf^^iakmkmAqf  ihefminMfOiidwftadiheimaBKiptiQm. 
F«cfeyaaM%vxd.ii.p.2^  £d.BoLl75d.  ShoBOy  after  Ae  pietaivaf 
Leo  X.  and  the  cardraali  oame  into  jay  pcBMiwinH|  1  had  ii.takaa4Nrt  of 
the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  friends  conTersBnt  with  works 
of  art  f  when  on  one  of  ibB  upri^t  edges  of  the  pwnel^  whidli  jb  abont 
time  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  we  foand  the  remains  of  an  inacrlptioa, 
wfaidx  was  nradi  obfiterated,  bnt  wbicb,  aorording  to  tiie  best  judgment 
tiiat  conld  be  formad  of  it,  was  composed  ofihe  lefttras 
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pBobaMy  foSowed  by  the  date  of.  the  year,  which  wai^r  bowevcgy  qmiB 
illi^B^lfi.  The  ciMiqidflaceof  thiafiaetwiflitberflitkMi  of  Yaawri,  «ad 
tiia  ftaaditiiA  of  Gtebbiani^  was  eoaaidend  by  the.  partita  prea6Bt4»ftaBf- 
fioient  evidence  of  thit  being  the  ideBtical  ptctue  of  Ai»dnm  M  iSirtoy 
aitfaongh  iiJs  said  that  such  pietxire  is  now.  at  Omp^di  Manie,  It  BDaat, 
however,  be  observed,  Aat  another  oopy  imbs  nade  by  Vaaam,  for  OUari- 
ano  de'  Madiai,  {tide  rvL  ni  p.  507,)  for  v^iieh  be  raoeiiPed.fiTa  taaArod 
erownsy.  and  whkbia  probably  one  of  the  thffsepictoresanwkiiown.  This 
pietare  now  ihoUfl  a  omiBpicaous  jBtalioa  in  &e  i^landid  faBfitiiwi  at 
Holkham. 


N«CB  26$  <pu.3d7>i— The  gnad  di^e  Conao  I.  «mgU>yed  Giovgio 
Tftflari^  ^he  ItiBtflBRBn-of  die  painteEBy  to  r^^ffeaent  in  ^Eesco,  on  the  wiJhi 
of  >hi»  fMUaee  at  S^torancey  the  acfaieyemeBt*  of  the  &iB3y  of  Hedid,  eon»- 
■meneing  wHh  iheclder  GaoB/Of  Pnter  Patria,  proceeding  through  those  of 
IiOBHtto  Ae  Magnifioeaty  Leo  X.,  Clement  YII.,  the  duke  Alenaodro, 
Giovanniy  captain  of  the  Bande-  iVere,  imd  tflnaninating  'with  iboM  of 
Cosmo  I.  Of  this  immense  labour  Yasari  has  himself  left  an  account, 
BCi  lem  datkuB  and  o0l«Bt«ti»iMrthan  ^tsb  work  itself^  in  a  aesietiaf'dia- 
Icgnes,  eBfiOed  «  ¥ijnMo»Ma»n  del  Sigoor  Cavabere  Qiot^  YmmaA, 
Phtore^ Amhitetto  Avelfaio,  Morale infveiiBaDi  da lui d^Mite im. FizeBM, 
nel  patoaeo  di  love  Altene  Serenflaimey  con  lo  alluilniar  ed  eeodienliM. 
Signoie  D;  Fnawesoo  Medid  allora  Prtociye  di  EifemBe,^  ivhieb'VM 
pidriMied  after  the  deafcefVasariybyhiBiieyhwr,  la  IftW,  and  «yi^^ 
St  Arezso,  in  1762, 4tD4  As  an  avluty  VaHKi  haaineund  Hie  savne, 
but  I  fear  tfi»mfXk  founded  repreiicniiiom of  the  late  pvofaanroff  fuaA- 
tag  to  theHoyal  Academy  ;  who  denoaiiiiateB  him  ^tlM  nml  BupcBftiUl 
aftis^  and  tiie  moet  abaadened innamiTiat  fff  his  tiBe,.h«l  thenaoataGMte 
ohserar  of  men,  attd  the  uoat  d&timmm  flatterer  of  priaeeB.  He  Cf^rmh 
whehned  the  pafawes  of  the  Me^ci  and  tile-  popes,  like  eomnote  aod 
churches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge  of  mediocrity,  ooBnaendad  by  inpidHy 
and  ghamrifiBS  bratmra  of  handb  He  alone  <ud  m<»e  work  tlwn  ul  the 
artiste  of  l^iscany  together ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly  applied  what  he 
had  the  insolfinfift  to  say  of  l^ntoretto,  that  he  had  tunoed  4he  art  into  a 
boy's  toy." — ^FuselTs  ^ond  Xectnre,  p.  72.  For  some  remarks  move 
£EiTourable  to  the  chaiacter  of  Yasari,  as  an  artist,  vide  notes  of  Count 
Boesi^  inrltai.  Bd.voL'xL  pp.  75,«a* 

KoxK.284  ifi.  337).— Yasari»  YoL  ii.  p.  118.  A-prhit  of  the  time  of 
BaHkftBo  is  in  my  possesson,  representing  the  base  of  a  cohmm,  orna- 
mented with  lat^-rdiefa  of  two  female  figures,  each  supporting  a  buckler ; 
between  them  a  large  circle  or  shield,  with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  and 
bd0W|  three  bays  wHb  feslooDB  of  ibwwB.    AtthefootitfhiBadlMfd^ 

JBazamaOa  d,  la  oolona  d.  ConstaTOinepolo 
mamdato  a  ISafiih  da  Vrbmo. 

Thbpflhii^  aiiioag;h  aoi—riBaO^ia  en^BMedby  Agoothia  Venealaiie^ 

Noxs  385  (pi  338)«— The  paSntinsi  of  Bafikello  hi  the  L^gg^e  hafie 
frequently  been  engrared  in  fiity-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by  the  nanae 
of  tiie  Bible  of  Ki^Eaello  ;  particularly  by  Gioyanni  Lanfranco  and  Sisto 
Badaloccin,  papikr  of  Ami%«le€amod,  te  whom  th^  dedftnctad  tlie  work 
in  1607,aiid  by  HonHfee  BorgSamniii  1^1^  as  well  as  by  BMay  sutestijMuiAt 
artiste  %  tot  a  luilliBV  acMMbt  of  wlwHi^  vHl6>'BtrtlflBifnete  on  Vaaw^  Yet» 

H.  p.  n». 

Note  286  (p.  SSJ^.— Riehardson,  Traitl  de  la  Pemture,  iii.  459.  The 
same  author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIY.,. 
who  applied  to  him  by  his  ambassador  to  purchase  them,  but  that  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  -of  Leeds. — ^Ibid. 

Nora  287  <p.  339>.p— ISie  mHaber  of  cartoons  was  erig^mAy  twelre.  It 
is  probaUe  that  CHuttoB^MMao  added  that  of  the  Magi,  wfaicb  was  esfai- 

ke2 
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bited  with  the  rest.  Seren  of  these  only  are  now  preserved,  altfaon^ 
some  mutilated  fragments  haye  been  disiDOYered,  which  are  sappoaed  to 
have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost  Bat  for  further  information 
respecting  the  dispersion  and  present  state  of  these  interesting  works,  vide 
note  of  Bossi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xL  p.  168,  a  ieq,;  also,  <<The  Book  of 
Raphael's  Cartoons/'  by  Gattermole,  Svo. 

NoTB  288  (p.  340). — ^Richardson  has  entered  into  a  lolig  diaqmaition  to 
prove  that  the  cartoons,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  have  preserved  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Raffaello,  by  his  own  hand,  that 
now  exists  in  any  one  place  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his 
works  either  in  tiie  Vatican  or  the  Famesina.  Bottan  has  noted  this 
observation  without  attempting  to  reply  to  it  (Note  al  Vasari,  iL  1 24)  ;  and 
Lanzi  has  confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  tiiese  works  the  art  had 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world  has  not  since 
seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  L  40 1 .  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequentiy  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  friezes 
of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  by  PietroSanti  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway, 
an  eminent  English  artist,  has  engraved  six  of  the  cartoons^  on  a  large 
scale;,  and  in  a  superior  style. 

Note  289  (p.  340). — Among  these  a  Transfiguration  in  fresco,  a  Fla- 
gellation of  ChrLst,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Piero  in 
Montorio  in  Rome,  are  mentioned  as  having  attracted  particular  approba- 
tion.    Vide  Yasari  and  Lanzi 

Note  290  (p.  340).--yasari,  vol.  iL  p.  471.  This  picture  was  sent  by 
the  cardinal  de*  Medici  to  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raffaello.  It  has  since  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and 
enriched  the  magnificent  and  select  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstei]],  'wtuxb. 
now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Grallery. 

Note  291  (p.  341). — ^  II  quadro  della  Transfigurazione,"  says  JMengs, 
^  h  una  chiara  riprova  che  Raffaelle  avea  acquistato  maggior  idea  del  vero 
bello  ;  poich^  contiene  assai  piu  bellezze  che  tutte  le  altre  sue  anteriori." 
Op.  di  Mengs,  L  134.  On  the  death  of  Raffaello,  which  happened  shortly 
aner  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  changed  his 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
In  Montorio  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to 
France,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

Note  292  (p.  341 ). — This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Mans- 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538  ;  and  afterwards  by  several  other  artists.  A 
.large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  lately  been  published  at  Rome  by 
Francesco  de'  Santis,  which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former 
grints,  the  alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 
The  manner  in  which  RaffaeUo  has  treated  this  subject,  in  representing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain,  and  the  presentation  for 
cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to 
some  critics  to  charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions, 
and  two  distinct  periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This  objection  has 
been  answered  by  several  writers,  and  particularly  at  great  length,  by  Mr. 
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Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  Messrs.  Bichardson,  printed  in 
ihe  addenda  to  their  treatise,  <<Surla  Peinture  ;*'  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisively^  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  Ihe  Royal 
Academy. 

NoTB  293  (p.  342). — ^Fra  Giocondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned  Julius  Caesar 
S<Milig0r  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XII. 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sannazaro  produced  the  well-known 
couplet : 

^  Jocundus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  Ponti/icem** 

Note  294  (p.  343). — ^In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi 
published  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy, 
and  modestly  entitled,  ^  Congettura  che  ima  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassar 
Castiglione  sia  di  Eaffaelo  d*Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  J acopo  Morelli,  librarian  of 
.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judicious  notes  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satisfietctory 
manner,  thai  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report  of 
Ra&ello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff. 

Note  295  (p.  345). — Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  the 
present  work,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  account  I  had  given 
of  this  great  undertaking  of  Kaffaello  most  amply  confirmed,  by  the  dis- 
oovei^  of  the  original  diawings  by  his  own  haiid,  in  the  MS.  Ubrary  of 
T.  W .  Coke,  Esq.,  at  Holkham.  This  precious  volume  contains  thirty* 
five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded,  and  drawn  on  both  sides.  These 
drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  with  a  reed  pen,  in  brown  ink, 
(fr  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short  memoranda,  in  the 
handwritmg  of  Raffaello,  stating  where  the  subjects  of  them  were  found, 
&c.  The  drawings  consist  of  capitals,  friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings,  &c., 
with  a  few  on  other  subjects  ;  amongst  which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses 
raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as  painted  by  Michel- Agnolo  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  with  variations  by  Raffaello ;  which  may  assist  in 
deciding  the  wannly-conteeted  question,  whether  BojfaeUo  studied  the  works 
of  Michd-Agnolo  f  That  this  volume  of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  izi 
Italy,  about  a  centuir  ago,  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those 
executed  by  Raffaello  for  his  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such 
decision  not  restmg  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  although  this  will  suffi- 
ciently shew  that  they  cannot  be  tiie  work  of  any  other  himd ;  but  being 
confinned  by  the  express  evidence  of  several  Italian  writers  by  whom  the 
presoit  volume  is  particularly  referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous, 
life  of  Raffaello,  published  b  v  Comolli,  is  the  following  passage : — '^  I  molti 
disegni  architettonid  da  lui  fatti  a  questo  oggetto,  sono  stati  mai  sempre 
Pammirazione  e  lo  stupore  de'  conoscitori." — *^  Winckelman  (Osservazioni 
Bull'  Architettura,  p.  50,  note  6,  ediz.  Roma,)  ne  ricorda  due  coUezioni ; 
una  presso  il  Barone  di  Stosoh,  I'altra  nella  Biblioteca  di  Tomato  Coke,, 
lord  Leiceiter.^'—YitA  di  Raff.  edit,  da  Comolli,  p.  72,  note  80  • 

Note  296  (p.  346). — ^Richardson  relates,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of 
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BmuOkBo  f^HitMiBiig  many  curious  psrtaenun  of  ns  fifey 
he  has  ffnn^  and-  irineh  seem  to  be  irtlieirtic.  Tnil^  de 
▼oL  lit  p.  4^3.  BaffiKflo  made  a  formal  dSapoaitioii  of  his  ppopcrtj, 
wbereby,  after  providing  for  the  support  of  his  fitvourite  miuUvn^  and 
1b»  MOnilMB  itf  his  sold,  wfalrih  hM»  oliieel  kor^BBo^ 
adMpeldhoidd  WhofltyflBd  csioiivdiritkftfiartMa  muidwi  «g  ynasraWj 
ha  bft  the  raidiw  of  h»eff«ote  to  hia  diMpkaveadioBAOMiia  and  €^^ 
Vxmmmeo  Fmmn,  md  wppms^bed  BaWwwr  Tnini*  tfam  dalaiy  to  tlie 
pope^and  nsoaUy  cafled  IraldasBare  da  Pesda,  to  whose  mq>iiblidbed  oor- 
respondenoe^we  hare  had  svh  fifsq—rt  arsanimi  to  lafcr  in  te  comse  of 
this  work,  the  only  ezecnlor  <»f  hia  wiU.  YaeaTi,  voLii.  p*  132.  A  fmrther 
aeeoast  of  theworlw  of  BaffiteUp^and  of  hissdiohos  who  aaosted  him  in 
the  ezecntion  of  them,  may  be  found  in  the  Tcty  intexeartiiig  notes  of 
Conot Boasi^ m UaL  Ed.  Tot  xi.  pp.  164, 168, 181, Sua* 

Skns  297  >0»M6)^TaaKi  ascrtB,  «ha*  Ihe  pope  w«pi  biltcBiy  ai  tbe 
daaib  of  BaAflllo.  «  Ia  ana  morte  aauraiDente  la  fisee  piaogere.'*— 
Taaan,  moL  it  p»  33.  The  gna*  ^aya»  of  tibe  Tniai^|gaiatii>%  which 
BaflheOehadeoi^jaBtfinislMd^waa  dappJayedatthe  head  (tf  Ihe  aparU 
metti  where  hie  lemaiBaweKe  placed  fotm  ta  the  intenneiit.  His  epita^ 
was  written  by  DeibiK 

D.  O.  M. 
Raphasu  Sahcho  Joak.  F.  Ubbirat. 

PiCIOBI    EHUfKRTISS.  TEXEEOVQinB   JEM ULO 

CUJVS  SPIIULIVTEIS.  PBOPE  nfAOIlVSIS 

SI  COHrmffLKKE 

IfATVlLfi  AiqUX  ABTIS  V<EDI7S 

KACILE  IKSPEXSBIS 

JVUI   n.  ET  LeOHIS  X.  POKT.   MaX. 

picriTKiB  jsz  Abchdtect.  opebibus 

OLOftUH  Auxn 

YlZIT  A.  3LXXTII.  INTEGBR  IRTSGBOS 

Quo  OiB  NAXVS  HSr  EO  ESSE  OfSIIT 

VII.  M.  April,  xdxz. 

Note  S98  (p.  849)^--^  the  former  editiener  of  lina  wovk  I  had  etatod 
at  lengifa  the  reasons  for  Ifae  donbts  I  entertamed  as  to  the  -visit  of 
LSonardo  to  Rome ;  but  I  faavetHBce  met  witib  a  docament  which  removes 
aS  mioertainty  on  the  sabjeet  In  Hie  ^Histohv  de  Ia  Psintoee  en 
ItaKe,  par  M.  B.  A.  A.  Pans,  1817, 2 torn.  8^^.,  a  qnotataonriS'giveB^NiBa 
a  Mfik  of  liooardo  himself,  as  follows : — ^'^  Je  partis  de  MSan  poei^  ^me^ 
le  24  (Septembre,  1514,  aree  IVm^ois  Mdri,  Sahii,  Lorenao,  et  Fanlbio  :^ 
tom.  iL  p.  234.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  diffisrs  one  year 
fifom  liiat  assigned  for  the  festirities  at  Rome  on  Ginhano  de^^Me^ei 
bang  reoored  into  Ihe  rank  of  a  Roman  eifszen  (vide  cmfi?,  dbap.  x.)^ye* 
it  is  decistre  of  the  fact,  that  Lionardo  was  at  Rome  in  the'tiBie<  of 
Leo  X.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  woriu  and  stadies  of  lionardo  da 
"Vinci,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult-  the  ebserratioms  of  Ck)unt'  Boaaiy 
in  his  notes  in  ItaL  Ed.  rol.  xi.  p.  193  to  204  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  249. 

Note  299  (p.  350).— This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ttie  fitst  book 
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^rfiidi'  mtM  <]niiiiiented  with  «iignmxigs  on  copper^  but  Mr.  Heinelwn  has 
eited  otfaoraof  amienoir  date.  Idee  €rend!rale,  &c.  143.  Diet,  des 
•Aartistes,  iM.  -2#8.  It  appears  to  hare  be«i  the  intention  of  the  printer  to 
hanre  plaoed  a  v^etto  at  the  head  of  eaoh  canto,  but  only  two  are 
inaevted;  yis.,  ai'tfie'eontBieneenient  of 'the  first  and  second  canto  of  Ihe 
^infevno^*'  and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
seceiid.  ilr^is  nofwdneontestably  prored,  thatthe  supposed  rare  editions 
of  tfaos'boek,'  -wiiieh  are  said- to  eontiuB  a  greater  number  of  these  engrav- 
ings, and  which  are  alluded  to  b j  the  learned  Mordli,  in  his  ^  Libreria 
Pmelliana,  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  if  any  work  has 
such  an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf,  or  copied  by 
a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the  PinelU  library,  described  by 
MorelM.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every 
respect,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

T^OTB  300  (p.  351). — ^Montegna  died  in  1505.  Yasari,  who  places  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the'  date  of  the  monument  erected 
to  Mjmtegnar,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua. 

NoTB  301  (p.  353).— The  reader  wfae  is  dearoos  of  more  ample  infor-' 
mation:  reflpeetiag  the  riae  and  progress  of  engrarving,  may  oeosolt  tiie 
n^erenees  of  Mr.  Heabe,  in  Gcnn.  Ed;  voL  iii.  pp.  42d,  43^1,  and.  the 
notes  of  Count  Bossi,  ItaL  Ed.  toK.  si.  jpp.  204,.  209, 211, 214^  &&  Bnt 
the  most ^tisfactory information  en, this  subject  maybe  faund  in  the 
History  of  Engravmg,  by  Wm.  Yoimg  Ottley,  Esq.,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
London,  1916,  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  than  for 
the  beautiM  foo^aimiles  of  early  art  by  whidi  li  is  iUustmted.* 

Note  302  (p.  355). — ^Murat.  Annali  d'ltaL  vol.  x.  p.  142.  Seme 
forther  remarks  on  the  character  of  Baglioni,  and  on  the  pet<^  tyrants 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  diiSerent  cities  in  Italy,  whose  enormitieB 
frequently  afford  subjects  for.  the  novelists  of  tiie  times,  may  be  fopnd  in 
ti^  notes  of  Bossi,  Itel.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  25d,  &o.« 

IfoTB  303  (p«  d5€)^Muratori  has  nut  Boni|^d  toasBert'that  the  pope 
entered  into-  a.  oanspiraey  to  assassinate  tin  didce,-  and  Ihat  <lnifyiiawlmi 
found  hintBeif  uaiBAeDtionirily  involved  in-  tiiis  bhhck  tranaaotion.  For 
tiiis  imputation,  he  refers,  in  general,  to  the  Fenrarase  bntorians,  and  to 
Guieciardini.  I  have  taken^the  trouiUb  of  examining  these  writeiasy  and 
apprehend  that  Mumtorlhas  on  this,  as  on  oter  ooeasions,  been  led,  by 
ins  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  aoeusation  aoainBtr  tfaie- 
pope  beyond  what  his  autborities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara, 
that  of  Pigna  terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no. 
light  on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  b&* 
tween  the  duke  and  the  penti£^  and  mentiona  the  determiBation  of  the 
hitter  to  possess  Inmselfef  Ferrara,  has  not^accused  bim  jof  any  treacherous 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator, 
Faii8tini,ha8  indeedinfoimed  jus,  <^that  in  l&e  beginning'  of  tiie  year  IMK), 
the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by  one  RidomUo,  captain  of  Ins  Q«rv 
man  guard,  wbo,  having  been  eoEmpted  by  ftlarge  sum  of  money,  entsired 
his  chamber  with  an  intent  to  aBoanniTiaifen  him ;  but:that,  being  overawed 
hgr  the  i^peamnee  and  coantenaaee  of  the  duke,  he  reliaqiiifllied  hia 
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defligiiy  and  confeased  the  wfaole  tmiflacti<Hi."  'Bob  idatiaii  dSSfers  so 
greatly  firam  thftt  of  Mnratoiiy  that  it  can  scaroeljr  be  considered  as  ihe 
anthority  on  whidi  he  has  leliecL  Fanstini  has  not  eren  insinnated  lliat 
&e  pope  was  an  acoompUoe^  nor  has  he  oonnected  this  transactioa  'wHh 
the  movements  of  the  papal  army.  The  nanatiye  of  Ghuodardini  ooiRe- 
flponds  willi  that  whidi  I  have  given,  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  in- 
tention on  the  pait  of  the  pontiff  to  auoiWHOte  the  dnke ;  nor  has  Panlns 
Jovinsy  who  has  left  a  very  foil  and  drcmnstantial  nazrative  of  the  life 
of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice  of  socfa  a  transactioa. 

Note  304  (p.  360p«— Thomas  de  Foiz,  Sienr  de  L'Ecos.  CiH[>dlo  in 
his  Commentaries,  aenominates  him  ITumaso  Futio  chiamato  Monsigmor 
de  VEseiu:  Gnicdardini  calls  him  Lo  Scudo,  and  Robertson  the  Mono- 
dud  de  Foix, 

Note  305  (p.  362)< — This  docoment  is  preserved  in  Da  Mont,  Corps 
Diplomat  SnppL  vol.  iiL  par.  L  p.  71.  Charles  V.  also  issoed  an  imperial 
edict,  which  Leo  published  at  Biiome.  About  this  time  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  lightning,  by  which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  Guieciard.  lib.  xiv. 
vol.  n.  p.  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Antt^ 
nius  Thylisins,  of  Coeenza,  entitled,  ^  Tdrris  de  coelo  percussa  f  nablisfaed, 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  1524, 8vo. 

Note  306  (p.  363). — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand.  Vide 
Guieciard.  lib.  xiv.  voL  iL  p.  188.  Planta's  Hist  of  the  Helvetic  States^ 
voL  n.  p.  115.  The  importance  which  the  Swiss  acquired  in  the  affiurs 
of  Europe  by  their  courage  and  miHtazy  skill  has  been  properly  noticed 
by  Count  Bossi ;  who  has,  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  the  practice 
of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  best  bidder,  and  often  to  both  ihe  con- 
tending parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  that  influence,  and  even  of  thor 
dignity  and  power.  Ital.  Ed.  voL  xii.  p.  28.  This  disgraceful  practice 
was  strongly  reprobated  by  Zuinglius,  who,  with  the  ^ews  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  preacher  of  the  gospel,  represented  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the  disgraces  and  losses 
they  brought  upon  their  country,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  hired  as 
mercenaries  by  foreign  powers.  The  dtizens  of  Zurich  were  the  only 
persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Sleidan.  Com.  lib.  iiL  p.  159. 
Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voL  iiL  p.  453.* 

Note  307  (p.  370).~The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments^ 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to 
Sanazarro : — 

^  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hoi^ 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendideraC 

Note  308  (p.  370).— Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  303.  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne, voL  i.  p.  15.  Seckendorf,  lib.  L  sec.  xlviL  p.  191,  &c  A  very 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  in  his  last  moments,  is 
also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino,  regular  canob  of  tiie  Lateran,  an 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  l^vonarola ;  who  in  one  <tf  ins 
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discourses  on  the  words,  '^  Semincutis  m/idtvm  et  inhditUs  panmm,^*  ex- 
claims, '^  Povero  Papa  Leone  1  che  s'ayeya  congregato  tante  dignitadi, 
tanti  thesoii,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti  amici,  tanti  servitori,  et  a  qnella  idtimo 
passagKiodel  pertoso  del  sacco,  o^  cosa  ne  cadde  fuori.  Solo  vi  rimase 
ferate  Mariano,  il  qoal  per  esser  kggiere  (ch*  egli  era  buffone)  come  m:ia 
festuca  rimase  attaccato  al  sacco  ;  che  arrivato  quello  povero  Papa  al 
pmito  di  morte,  di  quanto  e*  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase, 
eccetto  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Panima  gli  raccomandaya,  dicendo,  Eac- 
cordatevi  di  IHo,  Santo  Padre.  E  il  povero  Pap%  ^  agonia  constitato, 
a  megUo  che  potea,  replicando  dicea,  Dio  httonOflHo  huono,  0  Dio  huonof 
et  cosi  Tanima  rese  al  suo  Signore.  Vedi  s*egli  6  vero,  che  qm  congrtgat 
merces  ponit  eos  in  sacculiim  pertusum.** — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ui. 
p.  419. 

Note  309  (p.  370).— Leo  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1475; 
elected  pope  eleventh  of  March,  1513 ;  and  died,  first  of  December^ 
1521 ;  havmg  governed  the  church  eight  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty 
days.  Bossi  has  defended  this  chronology  against  the  erroneous  state- 
ment of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  in  the  <<  Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates,'* 
that  Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age,  *'  a^i  aeulement  de  guaramte 
quaire  ans  /*  and  against  Moreii,  who  has  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  second  of  November,  1521. — ^ItaL  Ed.  voL  xii.  p.  110.* 

Note  310  (p.  371). — M.  de  Brdquigny,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi. 
tom.  ii.  p.  596.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  as  Sleidan, 
Jovius,  De  Thou,  and  others.  Vide  Casp.  Burmann.  Analecta,  de 
Hadriano  VI.  p.  52,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  457.* 

Note  311  (p.  372). — The  cardinal  de*  Medici  communicated  the  intel- 
lieence  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIII.  in  a  letter,  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  among  tiie  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Musemn  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  the  papal  bull  for  his 
new  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Vide  App.  No.  XIV. 

Note  312  (p.  372).— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  239.  Mr.  Hanke  has 
observed,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  ifrbino,  in 
the  very  first  days  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  pontiff,  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  for  which  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Paris  de  Grassis,  in  Hoffman,  ^  Novum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentorum 
Collect."  vol.  i.  p.  487.  Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ;  but  Bossi 
seems  inclined  to  impute  this  crime  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
this  time  closely  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  domi* 
nions.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  47.* 

Note  313  (p.  372). — This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries, 
with  an  occasion  of  stigmatising  his  memory  by  the  following  lines  :— 

^  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  corpore,  fama  Leonis. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  DmnerooB  pane> 
gyrics,  to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  refer^  as  they 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  aU  the  poets  of  the  time. 
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Vcfts  314  (p.  379^'"—'''  Sm  Jfann  wopnt  MMft'wtt'  priongs  to  liio  l^uuii- 
iiifnn^  ■nil  in  nf  ■  Inwir,  ntrrnir  1i|titt  ItmHB  boStoa  the  xnmffof  & 
tampfe  01  JnoorvBa  Id  tne  fSBUKt  stb  Hio  foij  oommonflas  xaraBMennis 
of  Lm  X.  snd  CleraeDt  Tn.**— Dr.  SnoO's  IVmr  on  Hie  CwHincnl» 
voL  n.  p.  154. 

Nob  315  (p.  373).— 'Hti,  I9iioto  Studio  £  PittDn,  &&  p.  20.  Baiit  a^ 
pean  fiEom  the  « I^ttere  Pittorii^'*  tiMit  Caeineiit  Y^ 
ciiel-Agiiolo  to  prepare  his  maDimieiit ;  and  iha&themethod  he  took  to  gai 
it  complefted  was  to  esaomniiiiiicafee  the  artiat  in  caae  helabanied  «t  any 
other  waA,  either  of  painting  or  8cii^)tare,  until  he  had  finiBhcd  ik 
nna  extraordinary  bme  is  given  in  the  ^  Lettare  Pittoridie^"  at  Irmcth^ 
by  Botteri,  from  the  archiTea  of  the  Vatican,  and  is,  I  preenme,  the 
only  evidence  by  which  it  appears  that  Michel- Agnolo  was  employed  to 
exaeato  a  moBaoMDi  <rf  C3eDMnt  Til.     Vide  Lett.  Pitt.  toL  t1  p.  ^3, 


Note  316  (p.  373).—^  Sotto  la  voHa  ddl'  Azco  oontigao  eono  das 
depositi,  nno  di  Leoae  X.  che  jum  y'i  pfii ;  I'altro  di  Leone  7CT  '* — Titi, 
NuoYO  Studio,  p.  20.  It  was  on  this  mommient  of  Leo  X.  tfaal4he  fait' 
loving  waU«known  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  placed : — 

^  IMioin  taonni  gyn««t«p,  Lbd  manaae,  •*— «"■» 
Ut  sinml  ilhixere,  interiere  snnnL"* 

NoiK  317  (p.  375). — ^Anumg  these  panegyrical  and  JsatzEacal  pfrodae* 
tions  may  be  enmnerated  **  Le  Brflliant  de  la  Boyne ;  on,  les  Vies  das 
Honmies  Illnstrca  da  nam  de  Medid,  par  Hesre  de  B<nsBat,  Seignaiv  de 
lideo,  1593,**  a  work  not  without  merit,  but  highly  &ToarBble  to  the 
faa^nftfaalfiBdiei.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeaiad  in  106^  a 
pieoe  cvtiilad,  *^  Diaeoars  mervwHena,  de  la  vie,  actioas,  et  depovteraena^ 
de  hk  Bayna  Gbftenne  de  Medids,  M^re  de  Fraocis  H.,  CbmitB  IX., 
HsDiy  IIL^  Bfliada Eraneef*  in  wtadi  the  eharacter  of  Leo  X.,  with 
those  of  others  of  the  fanniy^  is  VBhemendy  abased  (The  aalhar  of  this 
eurions  book  was  probably  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens.  Vide^  Meuad. 
Blld.  Hist  voL  ix.  tom.  i.  p;  200,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  £d.  voL  iiL  p.  464.)* 

NoiE  318  (p.  376). — Murat.  AnaaL  dItaL  voLx.  p.  145.  1\>  the 
eensnsesof  the  protestant  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  adhflraalB 
to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the.  other,  Count  Boesi  has  given  an  ampfe  and 
aatis£Bu;tQiy  reply.  Among  the  former  he  has  pavticulaily  oetiaBd  the 
unfavourable  mauTiBr  in  which  Jortin.  has^  in  has  <<  life  of  fisMBna%" 
represented  the  character  of  the  pontiff ;  observrng,  that  his  xemaiha  aaa 
all  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  asseetleas,  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  facts,  bat  derived  from  the  most  prejudiced  of  die 
protestant  writers. 

Note  319  (p.  377). — ^Paris  de  Grassis  gives  us,  however,,  a  singular 
picture  of  ihepontiff  wfaBsthe  performed  divine  service  in  hot  weather. 
**  Est  enim  crassus^  et  crasso  corpore,  ita  ut  nunc  semper  in  sudoribns 
fiit^  fit  nuaqiiBmrnliii  farifiTitnrTfm  dinrinam  quam  aliquo  linterie  d^t, 
faeieni,  gitftari^  et  mama  sndore-nadentes  abstergere." — ^Kar.  inedii. 

Note  320  (^.  378). — This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
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the  frOigiaeDt  of  a  lAtin  13ie  of  him  hj  aa  anonymeos  antiior,  preserred  in 
the  mrMves  of  the  Vatiean.  For  some  iudicious  obserratioiis  <mi  the  eha- 
raeter  and  peraoaal  acoemj^lidmients  of  Leo  X.  vide  also  Bossi,  Ital.  Eki. 
vol.  3cn*  pp.  122^  125.* 

Note  321  (p.  378)<r--^e  ridicided  tbe  foUy  of  Paris  de  Gnmaa,  who 
requested  him  to  order  prayecs  and  pvooaMiens  to  avert  the  evils  which 
were  foretold  by  inmidations,  by  thuadei^  by  Ihe  fall  of  a  omdfix,  or  a 
consecrated  wa&r  carried  away  by  the  wind.  ^  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this,"  said  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ^bizt  what  is  per- 
fiectlynatmial.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks, 
and  I  yesterday  reeeiiKed  lettecs  {h>m  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the 
princes  of  Chnsfeendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople^  and  drive 
the  Torks  from  their  dominions.'^ 

NozE  322  (p.  37a)«~^In  estimadDg  ifa»  caiUM  ^ihe  diTOndty  of 
ojpinioiiB.  req>eeting  Leo  X.  Mr.  Henke  has  obeerved,  that  his  suoeessor, 
Adrian  YL,  was  a  man.  so  unlike  him  in  ahnosi  every  nspeot,  that  wkh- 
ant  cahimniating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him  ;  and  mthont  eammend- 
ing  Leo  X.  no  one  could  detract  from  him.  Comparedtwith  tins^saceessor, 
Leo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  literature  and  genius,  have  appeared 
much  greater,  and  more  commendable  than  their  gratitude  had  before 
considered  hun.  Of  Adrian  YI.  they  very  unanimously  believed  what 
waEi  said  by  Pierio  Valeriano,  ^Si  aliquanto  diutius  vixisset,  gothica  Ula 
tempera  aavensus  bonas  literas  videfoatur  suscitatnms.^ — ^Henke,  Germ. 
Ed.  vol  iii.  p.  466.» 

Note  323  <p.  3(l3)«--rTe  this  cireugntenee  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Life  of  Leo  X.^  befiore  quoted,  aMo^utes,  with  goeat  appearance  of 
piokabiliiy^  the  jiumerons  lampoons  which  soon  aftar  -tiie  death  of  the 
ponti£f  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

Non  3S4-<p..380>.-~ Thus  he  has  heax  aecued  of  haiing  p<mK>aed 
BendineUo  d^  Sauli^  one  of  the  oardisB&s.wha  eonspived  «gamst  him  in 
the  year  1617,  (vide  amtty  chap,  xiir.),  and  yet  mere  positively,  although 
more  pnposteironflly,  witii  hanng  destroyed,  ^ny  a  similaF  act  of  treadiery, 
tiifi  eardmal  da  ^E&biena,  his  early  preeeptor  and  great  frvourite,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontifieate^  and  who  died  at  Rome 
m  thenupth  of  November,  I620.*-Jovii  Ebgia^  No.  Ixv.  p.  156.  Bandm. 
U  Iffibhifltna,  p.  49. 

None  325  (p.  380). — ^ValeriaauB  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
dearth  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  character  were  attacked  by  the  most 
scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  connstory  whether 
his  name  and  acts  should  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy 
see.~>2)e  Litecator.  Infel.  lib  i.  p.  21. 

Note  326  (p.  381) BessL  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction 

between  the  pope  and  a  temporal  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
fertile ;  observing  that "  the  pope  exercises  his  sovereignty  in  respect  of 
his  being  at  the  head  of  me  Christian  religion,  whilst  the  temporal 
princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  with  a  territorial  government, 
exercise  an  authority  over  the  religious  wonsdiip  of  their  respective 
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■tetes.'*  To  this  I  eliall  reply  in  Hie  words  of  a  writer  whom  I  hsve 
before  cited:  ''whoiGe  churdi  goyeniors  pretend  to  derive  this  nglit 
does  not  signify.  It  can  neither  be  deriTed  from  the  nature  oi  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Christ  or  his  i^KMtles,  the  condition 
of  man  in  a  state  of  natmre,  his  condition  as  a  member  of  society,  subject 
to  magistracy,  nor,  indeed,  in  Eng^d,  from  anything  hot  tiie  act  of 
tmprtmaey;  an  act  which  transferred  a  power  over  men's  consciences 
from  the  pope  to  the  king." — ^Arcana,  p.  32.* 

Note  327  (p.  388). — ^On  a  time  ^en  cardinal  Bembns  did  moTc  a 
question  oat  of  tiie  gospeD,  the  pope  gaye  him  a  very  contanptaose 
answere,  saying :  ^*  All  ages  can  tettifye  enough  how  profitable  that  fable  of 
Chrute  hath  hen  to  iu  and  our  compame.** — ^Bale's  Pageant  of  Pope% 
p.  179.  Ed.  1579.  Of  the  candour  and  accuracy  of  this  zealous  friend  to 
the  reformed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample  speanaiai : — 
**  This  Leo  did  enrich  aboye  measure  his  battardetmnd  coans,  adyaimcing 
them  to  dignityes  both  q»iritoall  and  temporaU,  with  robbing  and  undomg 
other.  For  he  made  Julianus  his  sister's  son,  duke  of  MuHnensis,  and 
Laureniianut,  duke  of  Urbin  ;  marrying  the  one  to  the  sister  of  CkaHet, 
duke  of  Saivoyey  and  the  other  to  the  dwheu  ofPoUnmd^^  &c — ^Bale,  p.  180. 

Note  327  (p  388).— Bayle,  Diet  art  Leon  X.  Other  authcnrs  iiaye 
asserted,  that  Leo  actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare 
to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto.  *^  Leon  X.  fit  publier  une  bulle,  par 
laqueile  il  excommunioit  tons  ceux  qui  oseroient  entreprendre  de  criti> 
quer  ce  poSme  d' Arioste,  on  d'en  empecher  la  yente." — ^BichardscHi  snr 
la  Peinture,  torn.  iii.  p.  435.  ^  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
of  his  anathemas  agamst  the  heretical  doctrines  of  liartin  Luther,  pub- 
lished a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  due  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto.** — Warton's  History  of  Kngfiah  Poetry, 
YoL  ii.  p.  411. 

Note  328  (p.  390).— PaUayidni,  lib.  i  cap.  ii.  p.  51.  That  be  did  not 
allow  his  ostentation  to  interfere  with  his  deyotion,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Par.  de  Grassis.  ^  Vespera  in  Y igilia  Corporis  Christi,  papa  fuit  semper 
nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans  sacramentom.  Et  hoc  fecit  ex  deyo- 
tione  ;  Ucet  majore  cum  majestate  fuisset  cum  mitra." — ^Diar.  inedit 
Leo  did  not,  howeyer,  approye  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  that 
the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  councQ  of  the 
Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  most  In  consequence  of  tiiese  remonstrances,  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  palace  being 
fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  P.  de 
Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  voL  u.  p.  598. 

Note  329  (p.  391). — Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  music, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise,,  entitled,  ''Toscanello  della  Musica,"  the 
most  considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  os^ 
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that  he  had  been  admitted  mto  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during  the 
pontificate  ot  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  says,  '*  Though  this  pontiff 
had  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he 
seemed  to  love,  encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stimulated  many  to  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its 
cultivation^  And  among  those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums 
that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  <<a  candidate 
myself;  for  bdng  bom  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music;  at  which  I 
laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  the  irreparable  loss  I  sustained 
by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." — ^Dr.  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Evangelista  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  treatise  on  music,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising, 
among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in 
a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. 
Jovius  in  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  84.  But  the  learned  Padre  I^eneo 
Aff5  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitled, 
^  Historia  Calamitatum  Italiie,  tempore  Julii  II.,"  which  has  not,  however, 
been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 

Note  331  (p.  391)^ — This  peculiarity  was  discovered  even  by  the  licen- 
tious Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  experienced  his 
bounty.    Fdbroni,  i 

Note  330  (p.  391). — Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  : — 
**  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifex  apud  se  lurconem  quendam  edacem,  et  men- 
dicum  fratrem,  nomine  patrem  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum 
columbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione  unica  glutit, 
ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  quadringenta,  viginti  quoque  devorat 
capos,"  &c. — Titius.  ap.  Fabron.  adnot.  82. 

Note  332  (p.  391).— Jan.  Nydi  Erythwei  Pinacotheca,  vol  ii.  p.  110. 
If  Leo  was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself 
on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage, 
and  whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  poet,  tum^  out  (by  no 
tmcommon  metamorphosis),  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  ^  In  die  et  festo  sanc- 
torum Cosmse  et  Damiani,  hsec  missa  fmt  habita  cum  vesperis,  more 
solito;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam,  quem  curia  semper  prudentem 
opinata  est,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  avUwmetfcUu/um,^' — P.  de  Grass.  Diar. 
inedit.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo.  Vid€  arUe^ 
chap.  xvii. 

Note  333  (p.  391).— Histohre  des  Papes,  tom.  iv.  p.  418.  Ed.  La  Haye, 
1736,  4to.  The  author  of  this  work,  Francois  de  Bruys,  relates  this  anec- 
dote fr^m  the  collection  of  witty  and  merry  sallies,  ''La  sage  folic,"  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta.  Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  £d.  voL 
iii.  p.  492.* 

Note  334  (p.  392)^— Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniverBary  of 
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bb  deetioB  with  the  catdinUfly  at  the  VaAicaB,  he  ael  an  n^nwix^r  ftf 
•dhrietj  in  hisown penon,  as^peuB  kon  Par.  de  Qi'Miiij. 

Non  389  (p.  892). — ^A  eonlempanry  anfiuir  infionns  us,  .Ant  Ae 
pwwiiff  was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  smuaenRnts  so  nnidi  'for  "Ae 
pleaflDm  of  flio  ^aae,  as  for  Ae  puipeae.  of  hrrigoraiiiy  hoth  bar  body 
mmI  BBid  for  the  doe  peifuuuanee  of  lua  more  importaat  cwx'iijitioML 
listt  Hesenlaa.  ap.  FaiaatL  in  achot  84.    Beaaoiis  of  nearly  a  HiiiiibM 
Batove-are  alleged  by  the  pontiif  faims^,  ip  jusCificiilioB  of  bis  fk'equBnt 
use  of  fiioae  active  diivnionfly  asappeaiB  frama  papal  brief  aAtocBsod  by 
ham  to  CUeraiKd  Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  faint  Poni^ietii  poOTdboQier, 
and'  dfafeetv  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  exeeufee  this  inqKntairt  tnac 
Befldn  Sp.  Pont.  lib.  x.  ep.  L-^Mr.  Henke  hav given,  in^ihe  appenffix  to 
tiie  Genn.  Ed.  No.  XXXU.,  a  enrioos  Lalan  epistle  fpom  ihe  eeMirated 
CSesnoiaiiiy  CSuntepher  LoBgelSoSy  to  Ijeo  X.^  whidt  was  agcowipagiiBd  bgr 
the  pjwaout  of  "two  ^arriBrtrf  howtds, 

Van  837  (p.  393).— ]ffis  inster  of  the  coreraoniea^  Fknrdfr  Orawiirj 
was  luffdy  soandalized  at  the  profiuie  hahilimenta  in  wiubh  Aepcaiiff 
took  toe  field.  ^'Die  martia  x.  Jannarii,  fiicto  piandio^  Papa  lertnaif  «t 
mbe  prefectozns ad  Tnachaoellaniy et  afia  loea  ibi  flacina*.  EtfiBtcnm 
stohk^  sed  pejns  sme  rochetto,  et  ^piod  pesamiim  .emastivalibas-aive 
ocreisy  in  pedes  munitas." — ^Diar.  inedii. 

Non  388 jQp.  B9^. — Vtrr  a- more  finroaxBhle  aeeoant  ^of  -die  state  of 
Btentnre  ttt-veiiioey  I  Ibxnk  Tt  incumbent  on  me  torvefeip  'to  wtf  statenent 
of  BoflBiy  who  has  alleged, in  addition  to  his  own  opmim^ibat  of  my 
bite  excellent  Jind  learned  oorrespandent,  the  Cby^.  f  ItoeBiy.  who  baa  in 
sevetal  of  his  weiks  vindicated  the  daima.  of  Ihat  repMam  toabiigb 
degzee  of  'fitenxT  mecit.  In  admitJang  to  a  certain  extekit  die  .vdUily 
of  these  chumsy  I  dufl  not  greaflj  weaken  xay  axgumflntywhid^  alrie% 
apeakiiig^  ^pUes  only  to  indiinduak^^andnot  to  Mfgnffie  bodtes.^  and 
beaLdes,  the  Venetiaos  may  be.jidmitied  to  have  hada.CQBBideEaUa.ahaie 
in  ihe  early  promotion  of  fiterature,  without  bemg  attowed.  ta  hare 
rivalled,  m  that  respect,  Leo  X.     Vide  ItaL  ISd.  toL  xn.  p.  138.* 

NoxE  339  (p.  396).—- Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  after  notidii^  the  -prcaml 
woik,  ina  manner  which  dfflmmds  mj  sinoece  acknowlcdgmpntej  haa  re- 
marked, Hiat  I,  like  Bobertson  and  Hume^  *have  treated  tfae  rhararttr 
of  MftTimilian  L  widi  unmptrited  contempt;  and  tliaty  bdug.mialBd 
by  their  aathorities,  by  the  .prejudices  of  the  Itafiaa  histaaiana^  and  by 
the  flttctnstum  of  his  conduct  in  the  ItaKan  states^l  have  depii^ed  bm 
without  a  sm^virtneorgood^oflfity.^— SBsLoftheHooaetff  Anstrii^rQL 
ip.  443<  On  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  obs^r^  thatttiie  only  twataufs  in 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  mis  aovereigD, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  hmi- 
aeif  candidly  admits  that  bis*  eonda^t  was  fluetualtug ;  and  i^  in  tins 
opunon,  I  am  also  simorted  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  be  wap^ 
posed  to  have  deviated  far  from  the  tnith.  On  this  head  the  Gexman 
■edition  of  the  present  woi^  exhibits  a  much  longer  critiqiie-by  Mt.  Ifcnke, 
who  is  of  opinion,  (Grerm.  £d.  vol.  iii  p.  500,)  that  before  we  can  posi- 
tively decide  on  the  zelativQ  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  soven^ 
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of  the  tune,  as  promoters  of  sdenoe  and  literature,  a  farther  investigation 
would  be  necessary.   In  bringing  forwards  the  exertions  of  MaximlYian  I. 
in  this  respect,  as  described  by  feommanni,  (Comment  de  Maxim.  I.  in 
I  Rem  Literariam  mentis,  p.  632),  Mr.  Henke  has  not,  however,  thought 

i  proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X. 

r  On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  stated  the  reasons  why 

t  Leo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 

I  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximilian  to  do  ;  thereby  admitting  all  that 

(  I  have  ventured  to  contend  for.      I  would  willingly,  with  Mr.  Henke, 

I  *^  give  every  merit  its  crown,"  but  I  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the 

t  opinion  of  Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 

studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of 
I  Leo  X.  than  to  himself ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the 

I  greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  period  jmght  with  equal  right, 

I  aspire  to  the  same  honour ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular 

reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  the  rest,  or  for  charac- 
terising these  times  as  The  Aqb  of  Leo  X.* 
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AcAOKMT,  Roman,  state  of,  on  the 
elevation  of  Leo  X.,  L  336  ;  res- 
tored by  Leo  X.,  i.  338. 

Aedajuoli  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  282. 

Accolti  Bernardo,  L'Unico  Aretino, 
account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
ii  110. 

Achillini  Gioyanni  Filoteo,  i.  54. 

Acquaviva  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of 

Atri,  i  39^ Belisario,  duke  of 

Nardi,  i  39. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian 
YI.  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  79. 

iEgineta  Petrus,  one  of  the  Greek 
instructors  of  Leo  X.,  i.  16. 

Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d',  called  the 
<<  Great  Captain,"  i.  123;  reco- 
vers  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexan- 
der YI.  i.  151  ;  betrays  the  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  L  185 ;  com- 
pelled by  the  duke  of  Nemours  to 
retreat  to  Barletta,  i.  199 ;  defeats 
the  French,  and  conquers  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  202  ;  dines 
at  table  with  the  longs  of  France 
and  Spain,  i.  223  ;  disgraced,  i 
223  ;  repents  of  his  errors,  i.  223; 
ineffectually  vindicated  by  Jovius, 
i.  223. 

Alamanni  Luigi,  ii.  140  ;  his  poem, 
entitled  ''LaColtivazione,"  ii.  141. 

Albuio  Matteo,  i.  42. 

Aleandro  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to 
the  Lnperial  court,  ii.  221 ;  ha- 
rangues the  diet  of  the  empire 
against  Lutherii.  221;  aocountofluB 
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life  and  writings,  ii  284,  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
ii.  286  ;  his  private  library,  ii.  288. 

Alessandri  Allessandrode,*his  ^'Ge- 
niales  Dies,**  i.  41. 

Alexander  VI>  Roderigo  Bor^,  i. 
24 ;  elected  Pope,  i.  67  ;  general 
apprehensions  thereon,  i.  67 ; 
forms  a  leaeue  with  the  Venetians 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  i  72  ;  re- 
monstrates with  Charles  VIII.  on 
his  intended  enterprise  against 
Naples,  i.  83  ;  his  interview  with 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  i.  89 ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Charles  VIII., 
i  112  ;  takes  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  i.  112  ;  refuses  to 
grant  Churles  VIII.  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  i  113  ;  his  remark  on 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles 
VIII.,  i  119  ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  i  180  ;  his  death,  i  150  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  i.  194. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  succeeds  Ms 
father  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, i.  87 ;  prepares  to  defend 
himself  against  Charles  VIII.,  i. 
88  ;  his  conference  with  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  89  ;  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  aeainst  Genoa,  i.  90  ; 
relinquidies  his  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  i.  114;  takes  shelter 
in  a  convent  at  MesEona,  i  121  ; 
dies,  i  145. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds 
his  father  £rcole,i.  217 ;  possesses, 
lumself  of  the  district  of  Este,  &c., 
i  237 ;  defeats  the  Venetians  on 
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the  TOf  i  241 ;  ezoomiiuiiiieaied 
by  the  Pope,  L  244 ;  contribates 
to  the  victory  of  the  French  at 
BaTeDna,  i  260 ;  detained  at 
Rome  by  Julius  II.,  i.  276  ;  effects 
his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  Colonna  family,  L  277 ; 
sends  Ariosto  as  his  ambassador 
to  Rome,  i  277;  assists  at  the 
coronation  of  Leo  X.,  L  301  ;  de- 
feats the  projects  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
857  ;  joins  Frands  I.  against  Leo 
X.  ^aikl  ^e  empBiur,  iL  .864 ;  is 
•aMacked*  by  the  tallied  'Jsmy^  iL 
868. 

Alfimso,  aonr  of  Wmaimftl  Idiiff  of 
Portogal,  nominated,  a  <<aramal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

AMdono  FnuMesco, '.  lendinal  of 
PaTia,  defaads  Bologiia  for  Julius 
IL,L  248  ;  aasasoBaM  at  BavKma 
by  the  dnke  of  Uibino,  L  248. 

Altaio  Gabciele,  bidiop^ol  Felycas- 
tro,  L  41. 

AiTiand  Bartokmimeo  d*,  defaate  the 
teoopsof  AlBicanderVX.,L15i)«;  de- 
feats the  emperor  dect,  Ma^mi- 
lian,  i.  229;  his  opinion  on 'the 
defence  of  the  VeBetian  state,  i. 
234  ;  defimted  and  (Bade  qmtoner 

.  byLonis  XII.,  i.,  285;  restored 
to  liberty,  L  805  ytugitmeB  €re- 

'  mona^  Bngamo,  and  Brescia,  L 
313  ^  defends  Padua  against  the 
allies,  L  322  ;  defeated  at  the  bat- 
lie  of  Yiconza,  i.  823 ;  retirea  to 
the  Bientel  before  Cardona,  ii.  15  ; 
hia rapid  march  to  join  the  French, 
iL  22 ;  engaged  in*the  battle  of 
Marignano,  ii.  24  ;  his  death  and 
eharMter,  ii  30. 

Ambrogio  Teseo,  professor  of  the 
eastedm  tongues  in  Bologna,  L  359 ; 
his  introduction  to  the  Chaldean 
and  mOaeae  languages,  i«'359. 

Ammonio  Andrea,  the  pope>  col- 
lector in  England,  i.  373. 

Ancient  classic  wr itings,  early  "trans- 
lati(msof,iL  133. 

Angeaeiaiio  Girelamo,  L    1. 


Anjon,  fenply  of,  its  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  L  73. 

Aniso  Gioyanni,  caiOed  <*  Jamis  Any- 
sius,**  L  41. 

Antiquario  Giacopo,  L  54. 

Antiques,  the  research  of  them  en- 
couraged by  Leo  X.,  iL  310. 

Aquila  Sera&io  d',  an  Italian  poet. 

,    L80. 

Aragon,  fionily  of,  its  claims  to  the 

crown  of  Naples,  L  72^ Don 

Henry,   cardmal  of,   L  87. 

Giovanni  d\  son  of  Fndmuid, 
king  of  Naples^  a  cardinal,  i.  26. 

Aragona  Tnllia  dLan  IteliaiinoeleaB, 
iL  128. 

Aretino  Pietro,  aoeount  of  'hia  life 
>  and  writings,  iL  271. 

Ariosto  Lodovico,  his  earlymaliiigs, 
L  46  ;  ambassador  firom,1lie  dwce 
of  EcErara  to  Juhas  II.,  L  277  ; 
iisits  Leo^X.-at  Rune^  ii^  119  ; 
Ins  apc^ogue^vespeetmg  Leo  X.,iL 
120  ;  obtains  a  papal  buflibr  tiie 
pobliCBtien  of  -his  peem,  iL  121  tt 
388  ;  repam  to  Flovence^  iL  121 ; 
is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by- the 
eardmal  IppoHto  d*Sste^  iL  122  ; 
establishes  his^reaideBee  in  Fer- 
rara,iL  123  ;  effaeta  of  his  writings 
on  the  state  of  Europe,  ii.  123. 

Aristotle,  effiMts  of  his  writings^  ii. 
245  ;  comrasDtaries  on  his  mrks, 
iL  246. 

Armdiini  Fianeesco  raised  by  Leo 
X.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  iL  79. 

ArrivaibeDe  Giampietro>- his  *<6on- 
'  zagidos;*  L49. 

Avsilli  Fra&eesco,  his*  poem  *  De 
P^Mtis  Urfaanis;*  ii.  183. 

Arts,  their  revival  in  modem  times, 
iL  309  ;  their  most '  flourishing 
period,  ii.  315  ;  Roman  school  of, 
ii.  336. 

Aubignv  Edoordo  d%  genoral  to 
Charles  VIII.,  and  his  oivoy  at 
Rome,  L.83  ;  enters  Romagna  at 
the  bead  of  the  French  army,  L 
^1  ;  eompels'the  dnke  of  Calabria 
to  xsetvea^  i.  1 02 ;  appelated  giand 
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ooBfltable.  of.tN»|^le8y  i  128  ;  de- 
feats Gonsalvoy  i.  139 ;  defeated 
in  Calabria  by  Cttrd<NVS  i-  201. 

AngarelU  Giovaimi  Aiirelio,  ii.  148  ; 
lu8  <<  ChvyBopoeia,''  IL  148. 

AvbIob  Alfonso  d%  maixiuis  of  Pes- 
4saray  defends  the  Castel-nuovo  at 
Niq;>les  against  Charles  VIII.,  i. 

119. Coatanza  d',  an.  Italian 

poetess^  ii.  128. ^Ferdinando  d', 

marquis  of  Fescara,  commands 
the  light  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Ranrennay  i.  260  ;  leads  the  attack 
at  the  battle  of  Yioenza,  L  323  ; 
bis  death,  ii.  126. 

Baonacavallo  Bartolommeoda*,  as- 
sists Rafhello  in  painting  the  Vati- 
ean,  il  d38. 

Bajazet,  the  Turkish  empesor^  pre- 
-vails  on  Innocent  YIII.  to  keep 
his  brother  a  j^iaonery  i.  27 ;  his 
ooxxespandeBoe  with  Alexander 
VI.,  i.  459  <»). 

Baldim.  Baccio,  an  earlyteograrer  on 
Qopper,  ii  360. 

Bambridge,  ChnBtopbery  cardinal 
archbiiuiop  of  York,  poisoned  by 
his  steward  at  Jtome,  i.  371. 

Bandello  Matteo^  account  of  hia  life 
andnoinelSyii.  270. 

Bandinelli  Baccio,  it  347  ;  ereeta  the 
mcmmiesit  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  373. 

Baraballo  di  Gaeta,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii.  180  ;  his  bur- 
lesque triumph  at  Rome^iL  181. 

Battiferra  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Fran- 
da  I.  after  tiu  battle  of  Maisgnano, 
U.25. 

Beaozano  Agoatino  aceompanies 
Bembo  on  his  embassy  to  Venice, 
i  387  ;  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii  116. 

Beleioloao  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodo- 
vioo  Sforza  to  invite  Charles  VIII. 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  72  et  i.  74. 

BelUncione  Bemaordo,  i.'54. 


Bembo  Pietro,  afterwards  .■»,»...»., 
L  42 ;  his  letter  to  Julius  ILon  the 
revi'ral  of  ahort4iand  writing,  i. 
294  ;  appointed  pontifical  secre- 
tary by  Leo  X.,Ld06  ;  despatched 
by  Leo  X.  as  legitte  to  Venice,  i. 
385  ;  his  prt^oosto  to  the  seoatiB, 
i.  385  ;  fails  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  i.  387  ;  historiGAl  mis- 
takes req^cting  it,  i.  388;  acooimt 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  113  ; 
character  of  bis  Latin  works, 
ii.  147 ;  liis  valuable  libiary,  ii. 
289. 

Benigno  Comelio^  of  Yiterbo^. pub- 
lishes the  ¥rorks  of  Pindar  at 
Bome,  i.  848. 

Bentivoglio  Giovanni,  i  54 ;  eiEpelled 
from  Bologna  by  Julius  II.,  i.  220. 
Annibale  and  Hermes  re- 
stored to  Bdogna  by  the  French, 
L248. 

Benzio  ^Ccilone,  an  Italian  poet,  ii 
172. 

Bemaodo  Beniardo,  ambatsador- 
from  the  king  of  Naplea  to  Spain, 
i  123. 

Bemi  Fnincescoi  aooevnt  of  hia  life 
and  writings,  ii  128 ;  his  <*  Orlando 
Innamorato," ii.  131 ;  bissa^cal 
sonnet  againat  Pietro  Antino,  ii 
276. 

Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  pub- 
tishes  a  more  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  i  356  ^  ap- 
pointed by. Leo  X.  ISbiarian  of  the- 
Vatican,  ii  28L 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da,  diiecta  the* 
riper  studies  of  Leo  X.,  i  16  ;  pro- 
motes the  election  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
298 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardiual, 
i  298  ;  his  confidential  letter  to 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  ii  7  ;  legate 
of  Leo  X.  to  France,  ii.  189  ;■  ob- 
tains from  Francis  I.  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  ii  192. 

Bigi  Lodovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poet,  i*  48. 

Bigio  Francia,  a  painter,  employed 
by  Leo  X.,  ii  348. 
ll2 
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Bini  Gian-FraoeeBco,  cohiTmles  ^e 
Poena  Bemeaca^  iL  128. 

BUm,  treaty  of,  between  ^e  Yene- 
tians  and  Louis  XII.,  i  308. 

Boccaccio  GKoTanni,  effects  of  his 
writings,  H.  85. 

Bocdii  AcfaiUes,  called  «  Phnerote," 
iL  172. 

Bod^pstein  Andrew,  called  ^  Cario- 
stadt^"  his  public  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  iL  210. 

Boiardo  Matteo,  Maria,  coont  of 
Scandiano,  L  45 ;  his  ^  Orlando 
Innamorato,"  L  45 ;  his  ^  Amores  " 
and  otiier  writings,  L  45. 

Bologna,  state  of  literature  tiiere  in 
1492,  L  54 ;  restored  to  the  Reman 
see,  L  274. 

Bolzainio  Fra  Urbano,  of  BeUnno,  L 
355. 

Bonasone  Giulio,  an  eminent  en- 
grayer  on  copper,  u.  352. 

B<ngio  Cesar,  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  L  87 ;  accompanies 
Charles  YIII.  on  his  expeditbn 
against  Naples,  L  112  ;  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  brotiier,  L  155  ; 
his  embassy  to  Louis  XII.,  L  161 ; 
marries  Carlotta,  daughter  of  John 
d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  L  169  ; 
attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna,  L 
172;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  L  178  ; 
promises  to  restore  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  L  179  ;  turns  his  arms 
against  the  Florentine  state,  L 179; 
captures  Urbino  and  otiier  states 
of  Italy,  i.  185  ;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Louis  XII.,  i.  1 87 ;  the  princes 
of  Italy  oppose  him,  i.  188  ;  puts 
several  of  them  treacherously  to 
death  at  Sinigaglia^  i.  189  ;  seizes 
on  their  territories,  L  192 ;  aspires 
to  the  tiUe  of  king  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria,  L  193 ;  compelled  on 
^e  death  of  Alexander  YI.  to  quit 
ilome,  L  202 ;  attacked  by  the 
Orani,  i.  202  ;  the  states  of  Ro- 
magna retain  their  fidelity  to  him, 
L  204  ;  negotiates  with  Julius  II., 


.,  UHU.A.SGD   UMIVICT  Of  AmgOD, 

;   Giovanni,  eldest   son    of 


L  206 ;  betrayed  by  GmisalTO,  and 
sent  to  l^ain,  L  207 ;  his  dea^  L 

209  ;   his  character,  L  209. 

Geoi&tn,  youngest  wa  of  Alexan- 
der YI  -  - 

L  87 

Alexander  YI.,  created  doke  of 
Gandia,  L  87;  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Braociano,  L 151 ;  created 
dnl^  of  Benevento,  L  151  ;  his 
death,  L  152  ;  particular  acoonnt 

of  it  by  Burdiard,  L  153. Lu- 

erezia,  daughter  of  Alexander  YI. 
and  vrafe  of  Giovanni  Sforzay  lord 
of  Pesaro,  L  150 ;  marries  AHbnso 

of  Aragon,  L 1 61. ^Roderigo,  see 

Alexander  YL 

Boecoli  Pietro  "^Paolo,  conspires 
against  the  Medici,  L  288  ;  decapi- 
tated, L  305. 

BoBsi  Count  Oav.,  remarks  on  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope, 
L  436  (n) ;  additional  notices  of 
Antiquario  and  his  Mends,  firom 
a  work  by  Sig.  Yermiglioli,  Peru- 
gia, 1813,  L  447  (n)  ;  vafaiable 
manuscripts  by  Fdioe  Feliciano, 
in  the  MS.  library  of  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  formerly  in  possession 
of  Count  Bossi,  L  449  (n)  ;  no- 
tices the  use  of  artillery  before 
the  year  1330,  L  452  (n);  cites 
several  works  respecting  tiie  firtl 
public  ettoMishment  for  botanical 
pursuits  before  published ;  cona- 
derable  additions  to  them  might 
be  made,  L  487  (n)  ;  grants  made 
by  the  popes,  of  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  i.  492  (n)  ; 
submitted  to  by  European  states, 
i.  493  (n) ;  Poggio  Bracciolini,  his 
^< Facetiae;**  number  of  editions 
cited  by  Panzer,  Henke,  &c.  ii. 
440  (n)  ;  note  on  the  author's  too 
great  reliance  on  the  narrative  of 
Luther,  answered,  iL  442  (n) ;  note 
on  TelMddeo,  one  of  the  first  im- 
prowistUori  in  Italy,  an  art  prac- 
tised also  by  Accolti,  iL  444  (a); 
origin  of  the  macaronic  style  in 
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France,  Gexmany  and  Italy,  ii. 
^51   {n) ;    valuable    additions    to 
the  correspondence  of  Gio.  Gior- 
gio  Trissinoy  with  the  most  cele- 
brated characters  and  scholars  of 
the  age,  ii.  451  (fi) ;  coincides  with 
the  autiior  on  tiie  character  of 
Vida ;  defended  against  the  French 
critics  ;  various  editions  of ;  that 
of  Oxford,  3  vols.  8vo.l722, 1725, 
and  1733,  ii.  455  (n);  note  on  the 
«  Syphilis,"  of  Fracastoro,  ii  456 
(n)  ;    Latin  poems  of  Flaminio, 
collected  in  a  beautiful  volume  of 
rare  occurence,  ii.  460  (n)\  the 
author*s  opinion  of  Leo  X.  as  a 
great  patron  and  restorer  of  Ktera- 
ture,    confirmed,    ii.    185  ;    his 
opinion  of  Luther's  character,  ii. 
467   (»)  ;   note  on  the  reformer 
Huss ;   singular   fact   respecting 
him  and  his  followers,  ii.  469  {n) ; 
remarks     on    controversial    and 
heretical   opinions,   ii.  469  (n); 
note  on  the  imperial   document 
against  Luther,  iL  470  (n)  ;  ac- 
count of  Zuinglius,  ii.  471   (n) ; 
refutation  of  a  Catholic  opinion 
advanced  by,  ii.  471  (n) ;  sketch 
of  the  character  of   Luther,  ii. 
472  (n) ;  remark  on  the  ill  effects 
of  the  Reformation   on  literary 
studies,  ii.  472  (n) ;  notice  of  an 
<<  Essay  on  the    Spirit   and  In- 
fiuenoe    of  the   Reformation   of 
Luther/'  by  M.  Yillers.    Note  by 
the  author  in  answer  to  M.  VU- 
lers's  statements,  ii.  474  (n) ;  his 
fine  ^  MS.  on  vellum,  of  L*  Accer- 
ba,  a  poem  by  Cecco  d'Ascoli," 
ii.  477  (n) ;  opinion  of  the  <<  Cento 
Novelle  Antitiche,"  ii.  481  (n) ; 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  Ita- 
lian novelists,  ii.  481  (n) ;  points 
out  a  curious  passage  in  the  poem 
of  ArsilU,  <<de  Poetis  Urbanis;' 
ii.  484  (n)  ;  efforts  made  for  col- 
lecting books  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth    century,  ii  279  (n)  ; 
mention  of  andent  copies  of  Vir- 


gil and  Terence,  and  other  valua- 
ble MSS.  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bembo,  ii.  487  (m)  ;  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  Machiavelli, 
ii.  292  (n) ;  note  on  Raphael's 
paintings  illustrated  by  d'Hanker- 
ville,  whose  valuable  MSS.  are  in 
possession  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Parr,  ii  494  (n) ;  remarks  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  system  re- 
probated by  ZuingHus,iL  504  (n); 
answer  to  the  censures  of  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers, 
ii.  506  (n)  ;  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter and  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  Leo,  ii.   506   (n). 

Donate,  his  chronicle,  i  54. 

Bosso  Matteo,  abbot  of  Fiesole,  in- 
vests Leo  X.  with  the  insignia  of  a 
cardinal,  i  21  ;  his  moral  writings, 
ii261. 

Botticelli  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the 
edition  of  Dante  of  1488,  ii.  350. 

Bracciolini  Giovan-Francesco,  ii.  180. 
— — Poggio,  effects  of  his  writings, 
u.  85. 

Bramante,  employed  by  Alexander 
VI.  as  his  architect,  ii.  814 ;  ereat 
works  executed  by  him  for  tndius 
II.,ii,  314  ;  conunences  the  modem 
church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Rome,  ii. 
319. 

Brandolini  Raffaello,  ii.  177. 

Brescia  stormed  by  the  French,!.  256. 

Brissonet,  bishop  of  S.  Maloes,  ap- 
pointed a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VI.,  ills. 

Britonio  Girolamo,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii.  180. 

Buonaccorsi  Filippo,  called  <'  Calli- 
machus  Expenens,"  i  30. 

Buonaroti  Michel- Agnolo,  quits  Flo- 
rence, ii  315  ;  employeid  at  Rome, 
ii  316  ;  emulation  between  him 
and  lionardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  316  ; 
lus  colossal  statue  of  David,  ii.  31 7 ; 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa,  ii 
317  ;  undertakes  the  monument  of 
Julius  II.,  ii.  319  ;  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses,  ii.  320  ;  quits  the 
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of  Jidiiu  IL  in  diflgust,  ii. 
3M  ;  liiiveeoaeiliatkRi  wilii  ^vktis 
11^  ii.  831  ;  erecto  the  etetoe  of 
JafiwILinBologiM^ii.  S22 ;  oom- 
nMnow  hiA  worlM  in  the  Capeffls 
SistiBft  ii.  323  ;  how  far  imiteled 
hj  RaAM^,  ii.  328  ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  rebuild  the  Ghurdi  of  S. 
Lonnxe,  at  FlorenGe,  iL  331  ;  de- 
rigM  fcr  Sebastnio  d^  Piombein 
oompelition  irith  Rai&e]lo,ii.  340; 
▼ints  Vitloria  Colonna  in  her  bet 
momentoi  ii.  126  ;  emptied  to 
execute  a  meBument  of  CHemeiit 
Vn.  vnder  tbMat  of  exoomnrani- 
catieny  ii.  506  (n). 

CABOf,  John  and  Sebastian,  eminent 

naTigstoM,  ii.  256. 
Galoagnini  CeUo,  actount  of  his  Mfe 

and  writings,  ii.  304. 
Galehi  Balrtinommeo,  i.  54. 
Calendar,  attempts  towards  oovreot- 

ing  it,  ii.  254. 
CaUiergo  Zaeoaria,  a  Greek  printer 

at  I&>me,  L  348. 
CallimachttB    Experiens,  aee  Baen- 

acooxfei. 
Calmeta  Vineenzo,  L  54. 
Cambray,  League  of,  i.  230. 
Gsmerto  Varino,  called  **PhaTori. 

nns,"  i.  349 ;  has  *^  ThesaurosCor- 

nucopi»,"  i.  489  (n) ;  appointed 

librarian  to  the  Medici  family,  and 

bishop  of  Nooera,  i.  350 ;     his 

« Apophthegms,*'     i.     352;     his 

Greek  dictionary  under  the  name 

of  *Pha^rimis,**  i.  352. 
Camillus,  Triumph  of,  represented 

at  Florence,  i.  377. 
Gampeggio   Lorenzo,   nominated  a 

cardinal   by    Leo  •  X.>  ii.    78  ; 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII., 

ii.  189. 
Gampson,  Sidtan  of  Egypt,  defeated 

by  Selhn,  emperoo*  of  the  Turks, 

ii.  187. 
Gftnossa  Lodoyioo,  bishop  of  Trioa- 

rica,' legate  from  Leo-  X.  to  France 

and  Engbmd)  i.  369  ;  his  singular 


intei^Fiew  with  Erasums  in  London, 
i.  373 ;  appointed  by  Fnncis  I. 
bishop  of  Bayeamc,  L  375  ;  his 
obsemtion  on  thtf  oondnei  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  202. 

Capilupi,  Lelio^  Ippolito^  and  CSandllo, 
Latin  poets,  iL  172. 

Capponi  Agostino  conspires  against 
tiie  Medici,  i.  288  ;  deca^tated,  i. 

305. Piero,    Us     eonwigeoos 

opposition  to  ChartesVill.,  i.  106. 

CarraccioU  Tristano,  i.  39. 

CaraSk  Ofiviero,  a  eardinal,  i.  26. 

Gararaggio  Polidoro  da,  an  eminent 
painter,  ii  338. 

Gaxbone  Girohuno,  i  39. ^Anto- 

nio,  lord  of  Alise,  i.  41. 

Cardinals  in  the  college  in  1492,  i. 
23  ;  tfaitty-one- created  in  one  day 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  77. 

Cai^na  Don  Raim<mdo,  viaepoy  of 
Naples,  his  slow  eperstions  against 
Bologna,  i.  256 ;  commands  the 
Spankh  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Ra- 
v«ma,  i.  258 ;  assists  the  Medici  to 
regain  the  city  of  Florence,!.  329  ; 
attacks  Padua,  i.  322  ;  commands 
the  Spanish  troops  against  Francis 
I.,ii.  15  ;  his  indecisive  oppofliti<Hi 
to  the  French,  ii.  23. 

Cariteo,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  i  38. 

Carioetadt,  or  Calostadius,  see  Boden- 
stein. 

Carro  Ludovico  of  Femou,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  43. 

Carvajal  Bernardo,  cardinal,  chief 
of  toe  council  of  Pisa,  i  249  •  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,  i. 
332  ;  performs  divine  service  on 
the  terminatiim  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  ii.  83; 

Gasa  Giovamii  della,  archbishop  of 
Benevento,  ii.  131. 

Castagno  Christofero,  att^sipts  to 
asmssinate  Zizim,  brotiier  of  the 
emperor  Bajazet,i.  27. 

Ctotigiione  Baldassaie,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  264  \  his  «  Lilne  del  Cor- 
tegiano,"  ii.  268 ;  his  versos  on 
the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  ii.  311. 
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CSa^sniUa  TrqJttBOy  oonvlof  Troia,  i. 
39. 

Cento  NoveUe -Aniiche^'ii.  Q69.  • 

Gent  Nouvelles  NouveHes,  u.  2694 

Gert  Renzo  daj  i  commancUi  m  the 
fcxrtresfipof  CMUyii  16  ;  employed 
against  the  duke  of  Urbino  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.54. 

Oesarini  Alessandrd,  bidiop  of  PiB- 
toja,  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,u.  78. 

Oeno  Panlo-EinilioTaiBed  to  the 
rank  of  cardiiial  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Chaloondyles  Demetrnxm,  instrnots 
Leo  X.  in  Greek,  i.  16. 

Charles  YIIL  of  Franoe,  invited  by 
Lodovico  Sforza  to.  atteek  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  resolves 
to  undertake  theentarpiMe^  i.  71  ; 
bis  chanustexv  i.  73  ;  prepares  for 
his  expedition,  i.  77  ;  acoommo- 
dates  his  diffiniencea  wi4h  Ferii- 
nand  king  of  Spain,  i.  78;  and 
with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximi- 
lian, i.  79  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Florentmes  for  their  assistance,  i. 

y  80 ;  dismisses  the  Floienlane 
ambassadors  in  displeasure,  i.  82 ; 
is  encouraged  -by»  the  duke  of 
Ferrar%i.  84;  his  indeduBonyi. 
84 ;  engages  Italian  stipenduries, 
L  89  ;  passes  the  Alps,  i.  92  ;  is 
detained  by  sickness  at  AsH^  i.  93 ; 
his  interview  at  Pavia  witfi  Gian- 
Galeaazo  Sforia,  duke  of  Milan,  i. 
93 ;  hesitateaasto  the  presecntion 
of  hisenterpoBiaeyd.  94  ;-deteraBineB 
to  proceed  by  way^  of  Floreoee  to 
Rome,  i.  94  f  preivails  on  Picro  de' 
Medici  to  sisnender  to  him  'the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany,  i.  95  ; 
eaten  tha«ity  of  Ftotaioa,  i.  102; 
intends  to  reinstate  the  Medici,  i. 
104  $  condadet  -a  treaty',  with  tiiie 
FKoMDliDea^  i.  107  ;  enteM  the 
states  of  the  church,  i.  107  ;  forms 
an  aUiance  with  Atexmder  YL, 
i  112  ;  exerciBeB.8iqireme<  autho- 
rity in  Home,  i.  113;  proceeds 
tovwds^aiilei^i.  116 ;  entsM  the 


city  ef  Naldes  assoveveign,  i.  1 18  ; 
his  condact' ihere^  i.  120  ;  league 
amengitho states  of  Italy  to  oppose 
hi*  retom,  i  123 ;  gives  great 
dissatisfMsAian  to  the  Neapolitans, 
i.  125  ;  his  coronatiQn,  i  12S  ; 
resolves  to  return  toPnaioe,L  127 ; 
proceeds  through '  the  Romain 
territories,  i.  128 ;  arnvea  at 
Yiterbo,  i.  129  $  arrives  at  Siena;, 
i.  129  ;  his  interview  with  «Savo- 
narola  at  Pisa,  i.  130  ;  his  troops 
massacre'  the  inhabitants  of  Pon- 
tremdi,  L  133 ;  he  passes  the 
Apennines,  i.  133  ;  is  opposed  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  marfuis 
of  Mantua,  i  134  ;  prepares  for 
engagement,  i.  135 ;  effects  the 
passage  of  the  Taio,  i.  136 ;  returns 
to  France,  i.  142 ;  eonseqiieiices 
of  his  expedition  to  Naples,  i.  143  ; 
hisdeatii,L  160. 

Charles^ ardiduke.of  Au8tria,aft6r- 
wards  Charies  Y.,  assumea  the 
government  of  the  Netheriands, 
u.2. 

Charles  Y.,  having  snceeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Spun,,  lonna  ■  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  59  ; 
endeavonrs  to  obtain  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans  and  ^e  .inves- 
titneof  Naples^  iLldS  ;  costends 
for  ths' imperial .crewn^dL  198  ; 
elected  emperor,  ii.  200  ;<  summons 
Luther  to  attend.tiie.  diet  of  the 
empire,  ii.  223 ;  declares  his  opi- 
nion, of-  Lttther  in  writing,  ii.  228  ; 
issoes  an  imperial,  decree  against 
him,  ii.  230  ;  unitea  with  I^o  X. 
in  restorimg  the  iknily  of  Sforza 
to  IkClao,  iL  359. 

Charlea  III^  duke  of  Saroy^endea- 
vours  to  reconcile  i  FsandaL  and 
the  Swiss,  iL  2L 

GhigivAgostmo^  a  mttchantat  Rome, 
odehntes  this  election.of  Leo  X., 
i.  308  ;  puUiahes  the  first  Oreek 
book8.at  Rome,  i.  348  ;  emplcys 
Raffiiello.  to  deconte  his  palace, 
now  called  the  Faxnedna,  ii..334. 
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Cibo  Fnmoeseoy  son  of  Innocent 
Ylll.y  marries  Maddalena,  sister 
of  Leo  X,,  i.  11  ;  sells  his  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  Roman 

state,  i.  7 1 . Innooenzio,  nephew 

of  lieo  X,,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  i.  326. 

Cieco  Francesco,  his  poem  of  ^  Mam- 
hriano,"  i.  47. 

Cingoli  Benedetto  da,  i.'54. 

Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  envoy  of  Leo  X.  to 
Louis  XII.  i.  310. 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara,  i.*43. 

Clergy,  their  misconduct  arraigned 
by  the  early  promoters  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  84. 

Coccajo  Merlino,  8ee  Folengi. 

Colocci  Angelo,  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  antiques,  ii.  312. 

Colombo  Christoforo,  or  Columbus,  ii. 
255. 

Colonna  Prospero,  conveys  Ceesar 
Borgia  to  Spain,  i.  208  ;  defeats 
d*Alviano  at  the  battle  of  Yicenza, 
i.  260  ;  opposes  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  li.  15  ;  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  French,  ii. 
18  ;  commands  the  allied  army 
against  Milan,  ii.  362 ;  attacks  the 
city  of  Parma,  ii  363 ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii,  366  ;  captures  Milan, 
ii.  367 ;  attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 

ii.   368. ^Fabrizio,    comumands 

the  Italian  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Bavenna,  i.  260  ;  made  prisoner, 
i.  260  ;  assists  in  releasing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  from  Rome,  i. 

275. Marc- Antonio     defMids 

Ravenna  against  Gaston  de  Foix, 
i  259 ;  assists  in  liberating  the 
duke  of  Ferrara^  i.  275  ;  defends 
Verona  against  the  French  and 

■     Venetians,    ii.     57. ^Pompejo 

nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 

ii  80< ^Vittoria,  account  of  her 

life  and  writings,  ii.  124 ;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  religion, 
stated  by  both  the  Grerman  and 
Italian  translators  of  this  work,iL 
.  126. 


Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thir- 
teen Italian  soldiers,  L  198. 

Compare  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, i.  41. 

Conspiracy  of  the  cardinals  to  poison 
Leo  X.,  ii.  69 ;  observations  there- 
on, ii.  76. 

Constantino,  his  supposed  donation 
to  the  church,  i.  4. 

Conti  Francisco  de*,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Contucci  Andrea  Sansovino,  his  cele- 
brated group  of  S.  Anne,  ii.  182  ; 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  347. 

Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  333. 

Comazzano  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet, 
i.  54. 

Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Leo  X., 
ii.73. 

Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  litera- 
ture at  Rome,  i.  30. 

Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  Massa, 
i.  41. 

Coryciana,a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
by  Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of 
LeoX.,iL183. 

Corydus  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Cosmico  Nicolo  LeUo,  a  Latin  poet, 
i.  47. 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 

Coxe,  archdeacon,  answer  to  his 
observation  on  the  author's  charac- 
ter of  Maximilian  I.,  ii.  510  (n). 

Crinitus  Petms,  see  Ricci. 

Cugna  Tristano,  ambassador  firom  the 
king  of  Portagal  to  Leo  X.,  L  362. 

Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Dante,  satirizes  Sie  Roman  church, 
ii84. 

Dedo  Filippo,  delivers  instructions 
in  the  academy  of  Pisa  to  Leo  X., 
i.  18. 

Delfino  Pietro,  one  of  the  instructors 
of  Leo  X.  and  general  of  the  order 
of  CamaldoH.  His  letters,  Venice, 
1 524,folio,  very  rare ;  display  great 
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vivacity  and  learning :  died  in  1525, 

i.  437  (n). 
Dijon,  treaty  of,  L  321. 
Dioscorides,  his  works  published,  ii. 

261. 
Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West 

Indies,  ii.  255 ;  consequences  there- 
of, u.  257. 
Dulciatos  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo 

X.  his  treatise  ^De  Kalendarii 

Correctione,"  ii  254. 

Eccius  Johannes,  animadvert^  on  the 
propositions  of  Luther,  ii.  94  ;  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the 
papal  bull,  condenming  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  ii.  217. 

Ecus  V,  a  French  general,  made 
prisoner  by  Guicdardini  at  Reggio, 
ii36L 

Egidio  of  Viterbo,  an  Italian  poet,  i. 
42  ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank 

of  cardinal,  ii.  77. Cardinal 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain,  ii. 
189. 

Elio  Giovanni,  called  <<Elio  Mar- 
chese,''  L  41. 

Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  ^  Elysius  Cal- 
entius,**  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Leo  X.,  i.  361. 

Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii.  350. 

Entraghes  D',  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Pisa,  i.  132  ;  sells  it  to  the  in- 
habitants, i.  146. 

Erasmus  Desiderius,  his  interview 
with  Canossa,  the  iK>pe*s  legate  in 
London,  i.  373  ;  lus  account  of  a 
singular  sermon  delivered  before 
Juhus  II.,  ii.  87 ;  favours  the  cause 
of  Luther,  ii.  104  ;  engages  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  agitated 
at  Leipsic,  ii.  210  ;  his  opinon  re- 
specting picturesque  representa- 
tions in  places  of  worship,  ii.  241  ; 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo 
X.,  u.  386. 

Ercole  d*Este,  duke  of  Ferrarfty  a 
promoter  of  literatore^  i.  44;  en- 


courages Charles  VIII.  to  attack 
Naples,  i.  84  ;  appointed  umpire 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  L  164  ;  dies,  i.  216. 

Este,  tragi(»l  event  in  the  family  of, 

i.  217 Ferdinando  d*,  remains 

fifty-four  years  in  prison,  i.  218. 

Giulio  imprisoned  for  life,  i. 

218. 

Etching  on  copper  invented,  ii.  353. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Leo  X.,i.  2  ;  political  sys- 
tem of,  i.  2  ;  pacification  of,  u.  58. 

Faebno  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables, 
ii.  172. 

Famese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  after- 
wards Paul  III.,  announces  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  i.  297  ;  legate 
from  Leo  X.  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  ii.  189  ;  ms  improve- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  ii.  393. 

Fascitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet,  ii. 
172. 

Federigo  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king 
of  Naples,  Us  interview  with 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  120  ;  succeeds 
his  nephew  Ferdinand  II.,  i.  146  ; 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Louis  XII.,  i.  182;  is  be- 
troyed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  i. 
182;  retires  to  Ischia,  i.  183;  re- 
linquishes the  crown  of  Naples,  i. 
184;  mediates  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs,  i.  210. 

Ferdinand  I.  kine  of  Naples,  forms 
an  alliance  wim  the  Florentines, 
i.  73 ;  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
Charles  VIII.  to  relinquish  his  en- 
terprise, i.  85;  prepares  for  his 
defence,  i  86;  dies,  i.  87. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Na- 
ples, opposes  the  French  in  Bo- 
magna,  L  91  ;  retreats  before 
D'Aubigny,  i.  101;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  resignation  of  his 
father  Alfonso,  i.  115;  prepara- 
tions for  defending  himself  against 
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GhMrlatVIIL  L  115;  retires  be- 
fore  the  Freneh  army,  i.  117;  re- 
leMes  his  eabjeete-firam  their  oolh 
of  fidelitj,  i.i  18 ;  escapes  to  Ischia, 
L  118;  kills  Candina,  lieatexuml  of 
the  castle  of  Isdiia,  i.  118;  refoses 
to  treat  with  Charles  VIIL  for  the 
snrrender  ofliiserowii,  i  120;  re- 
sorts to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spam,  i.  122  ;  rwBifem  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  i  133$  expete  the 
French  ftMm  his  dominions,  i.  141. 

Fcrdimmd  XL  marries  his  amit  Jo- 
anna, i.  145;  dies,  i  146. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees 
with  Charles  vlll.  not  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  Naples,  i.  78; 
assists  Ferdinand  II.  long  of  Na- 
plei^  to  exp^  the  French  from  his 
domimons,  i.  122;  forms  >  a  secret 
treaty,  vniit  Lonis  XIL  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i. 
182;  quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  ores- 
pecting  the  psrtitioa  of  Naples,  L 
198;  expels  the  French  from  Na- 
ples, i.  201 ;  matxtes 'Germaiaa.de 
Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XIL,  I  219 ; 
visits  his  Neapolitan  dominions,  i. 
222;  joins  Leo  X.  in  the^reaty  of 
Medblin,  L  310 ;  forms  an  alliiuiee 
with  Hemry  V  III.  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  against  Francis  I.^  ii. 
46;  his  death  and  eharacter,  iL  49. 

Fermo  Oliverotto  da^  put  to  death 
by  C»sar  Borgia^atSinigag^a,  i. 
193. 

Ferroza,  state  of  liteiatare  theie  in 
1492,  i.  43. 

Ferreri  Boni&zio,  aj^Kiinted  a  car- 
dinal bv  Leo  X.,  iL  79. 

Ficino  liuirdliO)'  appointed  a  eanan 
of  Florence,  i.  65» 

Fifiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Fraaeis  L, 
marries  Giuliano  de'  Medici^  ii.  5. 

Firenzuola  Agnolo,  ii.  130. 

Flaminio  >  Giomm- Antonio,  fervoiired 

by  Julias  II.,  i.  293.— MamvAsfeD- 

nio  of  Sicily^  i  42.-*-Maro-Anto- 

nio  of  Serraville,  account  of  his 

.  life,  iL  167;  his  writmgSi  iL  171. 


FbddeiviMittle  ofyi,  319. 

Florentines  attack  Pisa,  i.  146-;  linm 
an  alliance  with  Lndoxico  Sfona, 
i.  159;  reoover  the  poaaasBiein  of 
Pisa,  i.  241;  extinetioii  of  tbeir 
popidar  goveRuoeat^  L  d2B;  ■  tfaor 
splendid  pageants^  L  375  ;  state  ci 
their  government  on  the-  death  of 
Lorenxo  duke  of  Urbino,  iL  202. 

Foix  Gaston  de,  relieves  Bdogna,  L 
253 ;  storms  the  eity  of  Brescia,  L 
256;  attacks  Ravenna,  i.  257;  de- 
feats the  allies  befose  Bav^eau^  L 
260;  his  death,  L  262.. 

F<dchiGiovaom,eoBB|iiresagaiai8t  the 
Medici,  L  340;  pardoned  by  Leo 
X,  L  305. 

Folengi  Teofilo,  called  «<Merlim>  Goo- 
caio,*'  ill32;  macaronic  poems  and 
omer  works,  ii.  132. 

Fortiguezva  Scipione^  called  *^  Carte- 
romachus,"  L  352. 

FiaoBstoro  Girolamo^  aooomit  of  his 
life,ii.  158;  his  poem  entifled*' Sy- 
philis," ii.  159. 

Fnmeis,  duke  of  Angooltee,  i.  390; 
succeeds  to  the  crowa  of  Franoe 
by  the.  name*  of  Franeis  I.,  ii.  1; 
assumes  the  title  of  Doke  of  MHan, 
ii.  2;  forms  an  alKaiiBfl.  witb  the 
archduke  Charles^  iL  3 ;  with  Henry 
VIIL,  ii.  3;  with  the  Venetians^  iL 
4 ;  prepares  to  attack  the  MHanese, 
ii.  14 ;>  arrives  at.Tikrin,  ii.  20; 
summons  the  city  of  .Mihukto  sur- 
render, ii.  21 ;  ineifectuattf  emiaa- 
vOorsto  form  aa  aUianoe  witk  the 
Swim,,  ii.  22;  defeatst^faem  at  Ma- 
rignane,  ii.  24^  knitted  by  the 
chevaUer  Bay!ard,.ii.r25;  pasBBSBes 
himself  of  tiie  MSanese^  ii.':27; 
forms  an  aUiance;witfa  Leo  X.,  ii. 
27;  r0oeiveB.at>Mikn(:ai&andMiaqr 
from  the  Yetietians,  .ii.^i30^  iiitw- 
view  with  Leo  X.  at  Bdogna,  iL 
37;  abolishes  the  PragmaticiflMir- 
tienand  concludes  tfas  OotuonkU 
with  Leo  X.,  ii.  40;  fonns  desigBs 
upoA'the'skingdemrof  Naplei^  iL49; 
suspeets  Leo  X.-]>f  insinewHUy,  il 
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51 ;  6isddiivoiii«  to  gain  iiim  crer, 
ii.  58;  joins  in  tin>treatgr  of  Noyon, 
ii.  59;  opposes  Ibe  -projeeto  of 
Ghotles'of  Spain,  ii*  196;  oontsnds 
with  himr  foo*  the  imperial  ercmuy 
ii.  199;  pnpaaras  to  defend  his  Ita- 
lian poBsessioBB,  ii.  363;  divested 
of  the  MSanese^by  Charles  Y.  and 
Leo  X.,  ii.  367. 

Fsanoo  Nicoolo,  writes  against  Pietro 
Aretino,  ii.  275. 

Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  favtours 
Luth«r,  iL  06 ;  endeaToons  to  obtain 
a  hearing  of  his  cause  in^  Grermany, 
ii.  98';  refuses' to  condemn  Luther, 
ii.  102;  receives  fram^LeoX.  the 
consecrated  ros^  ii.  208. 

Fingoso  AntoniojcaUed^Phileiemo," 
i.  54. — Ottaviano  brings  to  Rome 
^e  first  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Raven]i%l.264.-^6iano  escapes 
from  iGoBoa,  i.  313. — Otlsriano, 
doge  of  Genoa,  assunes  iiie  title  of 
gov^rarnor  for  the  king  of  France, 
ii.  12 ;  vindicates  himself  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  13;  sorrendera- Genoa  to"  the 
I^rencli,  ii.  16. 

Fnmaai  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  172. 

Fnseo  Tomaso,  a  Neapolitan  aoade- 
mioian,  i.  41. 

Fuseli  Henry,  his  letter  to  the 
aathor  on  the  subject  of  Michel- 
AgnoU>,  and  Yittoria  Golonna ; 
Michel  Agnolo's  painting,  in 
thian^o-acfuro,  of  Christ  at  the  Well 
until  the  woman  of  Samaria,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  at  <  Capo  di 
Monte ;  since  hi  the  author'^  pos- 
session, and  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Lif^^^pool  B/ojtl  Institution,  ii. 
448  (n). 

GtaMnso  Antonio,  an.  eminent  phyni- 

cisn,i  41. 
Gallo    Fillenio,  of   Montesano,  an 

Italian  poel^  i.  443  <n). 
Gama   Yasco  del,  his   discoveries 

celebrated  at  Rome,  i.  361. 
Gambara  Yeroniea,  account  of  her 

life  and  writings,  U.  127. 


Gazoldo:  Giovwmi,'  poet  and'  buflbon, 
ii.  180. 

GhBovge^  duke  of  Saxony,  attends  the 
disputes  of  Luther  and  his  adver- 
saries at  Leipsic,  ii.  210. 

Ghiaradadda^bat^of,  i.  235. 

Ghibdrti  Gi«nmatteo,  apostolic  da- 
tary  and-  bishop  of  Yerona,  ii. 
162  ;  an  opponent  to  Pietro  Are- 
tino,  ii.  274. 

Gianuario  Alfonso,*  i.  40.-— —Pietro 
Jaoopo,  L  40.- 

Giovio  PauUo,  called  ^Paulhis  Jo- 
vius,*'  his  vindication  of  Gonsalvo, 
L  223 ;  his  treatise  de  ^  Piscibus 
Romanis,''  ii.  298  ;  his  favourable 
reception  by  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  li. 
299  ;  his  historical  writings,  ii. 
300. 

Giustiani^  Agostino  publishes  a 
polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
i.  360. 

Gonzago  Lodovico  protects  the 
Latin  poet  Cosmico  from  the  in- 
quisitien,  i.  -  47.^-— -Francesco^ 
maiquis  of  Mantaa,  commands 
the  allied  army  of  Italy  against 
Charles  YIIL,  i.  134  ;  opposes 
hispassageof  the  Ta^,i.  136 ;  high 
commendations  of  him,  i.  138  ;  «p- 
pointed  captain-general  of  the 
church,  i.  221 ;  tunea  prisoner  by 

the  Yenetians,  i.   239. Fede- 

rigo,B]aiH|uis  of  Mantua,  appointed 
by  Lee  X.  captain-general  of  Hie 

churdij  iL  362. Federigo,  lord 

of  BoBzolo,  <  i.    263  ;    joins    the 
French;  in  the  defence  of  Milan 
iL  360.«-*-~Ridoifo,  a  commander 
at  the  battle  of  the  Tavo,L  134  ; 
kiUedi  L  1374 

Goriaio  Giovanni,  called  '^  Janus 
Corychls,*^  a  pateon:  of  leaming^at 
Ronie,n.  182. 

Gnmacd    Franuiiawy  employed   in 
ibe  preparing  the  sfdendid  exfaSli- 
tiens  at  Florence,  L  379, 
Grasso  Lncaj.a  Neapolitan  acadekni- 

ciBn,4.  41, 
Gitiniia^PietaN^  a  latin p<N%l  4?. 
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Gximaniy   cardinal,  his  IStnaj   ail 
Rome,  iL  288. 

Grndins  Nicolas  of  Rofaan,  a  Nea- 
politan academician,  i  42 

Gnicdardini  Pietro,  enToy  from 
Florence  to  congraitalale  I^  X.,  i 

304. Fnncesoo^  &Toiiied  and 

employed  by  Leo  X.,  iL  297  ;  his 
history  of  Italy,  ii.  297  ;  makes 
the  French  general  L'Ecos  a 
prisoner  at  R^ggio,  ii.  360  ;  ap- 
pointed by  Leo  X.  commissary- 
general  of  the  papal  army,  ii.  363. 

Gnidacerio  Agado,  dedicates  his 
Hebrew  grammar  to  LeoX.,  i.  360. 

Gnrek,  canlinal  of,  Matteo  Lai^ 
imperial  ambassador  to  Leo  X.,  L 
324  ;  his  ambition  and  aTarioe,  i 
381. 

GynJdi  Lilio  Gregorio,  aceonnt  of 
his  life  and  writings,  iL  306. 

Gyraldi  GioYanibattista  Cynlho,  iL 
307. 

Heukb,  severe  denunciations  of  the 
Roman  chnrch  pointed  out,  in  the 
poem  '^  De  Galamitatibns  Tempo- 
ram,"  by  Baptista  Mantoano,  i. 
446  (n)  ;  refutation  of  his  charge 
of  haying  overrated  the  merits  of 
Aldo,  L  449  (».)  ;  note  of,  which 
confirms  the  idcA  that  the  pope 
was  adverse  to  the  war,i.  456  (n) ; 
note  of,  on  the  policy  of  Maximi- 
lian, L  464  (n)  ;  authorities  to 
prove  Caesar  Boigia  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  464  (n)  ; 
strictures  on  the  character  of  Ihe 
Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Clement  YII.,  iL  439  (n)  ; 
note  by,  on  the  influence  of  pagan 
mythology  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
441  (n) ;  accusation  of  Leo's 
misapplying  the  property  of  the 
church,  answered,  ii.  441  (n)  ; 
the  title  of  emperor  elect  of  the 
Romans,  customary  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Grerman  imperial  dig- 
nity, ii.  466  (n)  ;  thinks  the  Re- 
fonnation  not  unfavourable  to  the 


fine  art8,n.  473  (a)  ;  lugh  opinion 
of  the  Latin  poems  of  Gastiglione, 
iL  481  (»);  quotes  some  verses  of 
'  Beroaldo,  addressed  to  Grinfio  de' 
Medici,  popeClemrat  YIL,  iL  486 
(»)  ;  notes  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Gnicdardini,  iL  488  (n)  ; 
note  <H&  Leo  X.,  causes  of  the 
diversity  of  opinions  respecting 
him,  iL  507  (ft),  gives  a  enrious 
Latin  epistle  fin>m  Longolins  to 
Leo  X.,]i.  510. 

Henry  YIII.  Idng  of  En^and,  joins 
with  Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  against  Louis  XII.,  i.  251  ; 
unites  with  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty 
of  Mechlin,  L  310  ;  subsidiaes  Hie 
emperor  dect^  Maximilian,  L  311  ; 
invades  France,  L  318;    defeats 
the  French  at  the  batde  of  the 
Spurs,  L  318  ;  captures  Touraay, 
and  appoints  Wolsey  bishop  of  that 
see,  i.  318  ;  captures  Terouenne 
and  gives  it  to  the  CTiperor  elect, 
Maximilian,   L    318 ;  receives    a 
congratulatory  letter  on  his  vic- 
tories from  Leo  X.,  L  320  ;  returns 
to  England,  L  322  ;  forms  an  flJli> 
ance   with    Louis  XIL,  L   368  ; 
agrees  to  g^ve  his  sister  Mary  in 
marriage  to  the  French  king,  L 
369  ;  enters  into  an  aOianoe  with 
Francis  I.,  iL  3 ;  admonishes  him 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  CSunst- 
endom,  iL  16  ;  joins  the  alliance 
against  Francis  I.,  ii.  46 ;  forms 
the  treaty  of  London  with   the 
emperor   elect,   Maximilian,  and 
Leo  X.,  iL  60  ;  writes  his  vindica- 
tion  of    the   seven    sacraments 
against Luther,iL  230 ;  is  honoured 
by  Leo  X.wilh  the  title  of  Defend- 
er  of  the  Faith,  iL  231 ;  sends 
Aretinothreehundred  gold  crowns, 
iL273. 

Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
289. 

Jacobatio   Domenico,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 
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James  lY.  king  of  Scotland,  threat- 
ens Henry  YlII.,  L  318  ;  enters 
England  in  great  force,  i.  319  ;  is 
defeated  and  slain  at  lite  battle  of 
Flodden,  L  319. 

Inghirami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian 
ofthe  Vatican,  ii.  280.) 

Innocent  VIII.  (Giambattista  Qbo) 
elected  pope,  L  10  ;  appoints  Gio- 
vanni de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  a  cardinal,  i.  14  ;  receives  him 
into  the  college,  i.  21  ;  his  death 
and  character,  i.  64. 

Jovius  Paullus,  see  Giovio. 

Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii,  108  ;  general  classification  of 
them,  ii.  142. 

Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere), 
i.  25  ;  quits  Rome  on  the  election 
of  Alexander  YI.,  i.  68  ;  his  in- 
terview with  the  cardinal  de* 
Medici  at  Savona,  i.  172  ;  elected 
pope,  i.206 ;  his  treaty  with  Csesar 
Borgia,  L  206  ;  attempts  to  divest 
Borgia  of  his  territories,  i.  206  ; 
seizes  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Bologna,  i.  220 ;  joins  in  the 
league  of  Cambray,  i.  231 ;  excom- 
mimicates  the  Yenetians,  i.  235  ; 
deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Yenetians,  i.  242 ; 
excommunicates  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  i.  244  ;  is  besieged  in  Bo- 
logna, i.  244 ;  captures  Miran- 
dola,  i.  247  ;  restores  it  to  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  i.  248  ;  loses  the 
city  of  Bologna,  i.  248  ;  his  statue 
by  Michel-Agnolo  destroyed,  i. 
248  ;  unites  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  and  Henry  YIII.  in  ike  holy 
leetgutf  i.  251 ;  determines  to 
restore  the  Medici  to  Florence,  i. 
252  ;  opens  the  council  of  tiie 
Lateran,  i.  267;  deceives  Louis 
XII.,  i.  269  ;  recovers  Bologna,  i 
274;  his  treacherous  conduct  to 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  276  ; 
threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto 
thrown  into  the  sea,  i.  277  ;  his 
death,  i.  289 ;  his  character  and 


conduct  considered,  i.  289  ;  library 
formed  by  him,  i.  293  ;  letter 
to  him  from  Pietro  B^bo,  i. 
479  (n);  his  encouragement  of  the 
arts,ii  315  ;  undertimes  to  rebuild 
the. church  of  S.  Pietro, ii.  319  ; 
his  monument  by  Michel-Agnolo, 
ii.  320. 
Justiniano  Paullo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

LiBTBUS  Pomponius,  an  eminent 
scholar  at  Rome,  i.  438  (n). 

Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet, 
il  172. 

Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine 
envoy  at  Rome,  i.  12. 

Lapi  Basilic,  dedicates  to  Leo  X. 
his  treatise  <<  De  sBtatum  computa- 
tione,"  ii  254. 

lAscar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo 
X.  in  the  promotion  of  •  Gi*eek 
literature,  i.  340  ;  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  L  346. 

Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by 
Julius  II.,  i.  267  ;  its  sittings 
renewed  by  Leo  X.  i.  324 ;  its 
termination,  ii.  83. 

Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  im- 
provement ii.  145  ;  urbanity  of 
Latin  writers  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  172 ;  particularly  cultiva- 
ted at  Rome,  ii.  173. Extem- 
porary Latin  poets,  ii.  177. 

Latino  Giacomo,  of  Flanders,  a 
Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42. 

Laurentian  library,  its  establishment 
and  vicissitudes,  ii.  277. 

Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici) 
bom,  i.  1 ;  destined  to  the  churcl^ 
L  7, 8 ;  receives  the  Tonsura,  i.  8 ; 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of 
Ponte  dolce,  1.  9 ;  appointed  abbot 
of  Passignano  by  Sixtus  lY.,  i. 
9 ;  his  numerous  church  prefer- 
ments, i.  10 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  i.  11 ;  his  education,  L 
15 ;  causes  of  the  defects  in  his 
cbmcter,  i.  17 ;  repairs  to  the 
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aeidfiBiy  of  Pkny  L  18;  leeaTes 
the  inrignia  jof  a  OBrdinal,  L  21  ; 
qnits  FluraDce  to  reside  ai  Home^ 
i  22 ;  his  entry,  and  rteeption  at 
Homey  L  23;  his  letters  to  his 
brother  on  the  death  his  firflier, 
i.  64c<409;  ai»poiiited>4egste  of 
the  patrimony  and  of  Twsciany,  i. 
65 ;  Tisita  Flormoe, L  65;  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Innocent 
VIII^  i.  65;  retires  again  to 
Fliorenee-on  tiieeketion  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  L  68;  expelled  the 
city  of  Fkxreace  with  his  hrothers, 
i.  100 ;  escupes  to  Bologna,  L  100; 
retires  to  Qutello,  i.  104;  quits 
Italy  and  trarelB  through  Europe, 
i  170;  his  interview  yrSih  the  car- 
dinal Ginliano  della  RoTere  at 
'  Savona^  i.  171 ;  xetoms  to  Rome, 
i.  175 ;  his  moderation  and  pm- 
dence,  L  213 ;.  Jiis  difficulties  and 
emtMwnssments,  i.  215;  appointed 
to  the  chief 'direetion  of  the  papal 
troops,  i.  253;  diffars  in  opinion 
with  the  Spanish  generals,  i.  254 ; 
legate  of  Ihe  churoh  at  Ihe  hattle 
oi  Ravennay  i.  259 ;  made  a  pri- 
soner, 259 ;  despatches  Giulio-  de* 
Medioi  toRome,i.  264 ;  delivered 
up  to  the  custody  of  the  cardinal 
Sanaeverino,  i,  264 ;  conveyed  to 
Milan,  i.  265 ;  abaoWes  >his  -ene- 
mies^ i.  266  ;  ^eets  his  escape,  i. 
273 ;  attempts  by  the  aid  of  Ihe 
Spanish  troops  to  I'egain  the  city 
of  Florence^  L  280 ;  endeavours 
to  preserve  from  pillage  the  in- 
habitants of  Frato,  i.  281  ;  re- 
stored to  Florence,  i.  284  ;  returns 
to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.. 
i  295 ;  'elected  pope,  i.  296 ;  as- 
sumes the  name  of  <^Leo  the 
Tenth;*  i.  296;  motives  of  the 
choice  of  the  college,  i.  297 ;  rea- 
stms  for  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  i.  299  ;  his  coronation,  i. 
299;  splendid  procession  to  the 
Lateran,  i.  300  ;  pardons  the  con- 
spinttors   at.  Florence,   i.    305 ; 


finrotmi  1b»  fimify  of  SoderinS,  L 
S06 ;  recals  Piero  Soderini,  hite 
Ootrfahmeref  from  exile,  i.   S06; 
appoints  Bembo  and  Sadoletxpon- 
t&cal  secretaries,  L  306 ;  resolves 
to  establish  the  peace  of  £arope, 
i.  307 ;   endeavours  to    diasuade 
Louis  XII.  frwn  attacking   Mi- 
lan, i.  865 ;  opposes  hia  attempt 
upon  Italy,  i.  309 ;  forms  tiieizeaty 
of  Medilin,  L  310 ;  sabeidises  the 
Swiss,  i.  81 1 ;  recommends  lenient 
measures  to  his  allies,  1  316;  his 
congratulatory  letter   to    Henry 
VIII.,  i.  320 ;  appointed  to  decide 
the  diSerenees  between  Hie  Yeae- 
tians  and  the  emperor  electa  Maxi- 
milian, i.  324 ;  renews  the  sittings 
of  the  Lateran  coondl,   L  324; 
nominates  four  cardinalB^  L  325; 
pardons  the  cardinals  who  had 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  L 
330;  receives  the  hmniliation  of 
Louis  XII.,  i.  332 ;  high  expect- 
ations formed  of  his  pontificate, 
i.  836 ;  restores  tiie  Offmmaammy 
or  Roman  Academy,  i.  "888 ;    en- 
coi«ages  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  i.    340;    his  letter  to 
Musunia,  i  34 1 ;  founds  ^e  Greek 
institute  at  Rome,  i.  842 ;  address 
to  him  in  Greek  -verse,  prefixed 
by  Musorus  to  his  first  editnm  of 
Plato,  1.  342 ;  appoints  Musorus 
ardibishop  of  Malvasia,  i.   342; 
dedication  to  him  by  AXiaf  Manu- 
zio  of  the  works  of  Plato,  i.  343  ; 
grants  to  Aldo  a  pontifiod  privi- 
Ikage,  i.  345 ;  estaUishes  a  Greek 
press  at  Rome,  i.  346 ;  -obtains  and 
publishes  a  more  complete  copy  of 
the  works   of   Tacitus,   i.    356 ; 
encourages  the  study  of  Oriental 
literature,  i.  358 ;   vindicated  by 
the  author  from  the  charge  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Henke,  of  having 
increased  the  restrictions  upon  the 
press,  i.  490  (n) ;  directs  tiie  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  by  Pagnini 
to-be  published  at  his  9xpcoae,  i. 
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'S60 ;  enoonniges  jreBeiMhefli :  for 
'flaatamaiBnuflcripts,  i«  360;oiders 
•publie  tlmyfisgivuigs  for  ih»  ftac- 
•cees  ol.^6  Clmstian  arais,  i;  B61 ; 
receives  a  splendid  esnhmByifgom 
ihekingof  Portugal,  ii'&62  ;■  oon- 
fers  on  faun^tbe  eonseerated  rose, 
L  363 ;  grants  to. him  'tlie  newly- 
dJaooYend  counines,  i.  364  ;  en- 
deaTOinrs.  to  preTent  the  aUiance 
of  Bamsef  Spauif-and  Anstaria,  i. 
366;  attempts  to  reooneile'  the 
French  and  FrngHwH  fleTeareignfi,  L 
367 ;  -forms  designs  upon  -tiie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  L  880 1  enters 
into  a  secret  aUiance  with  Louis 
XII., i  381 ;  hismotiTes for sach 
meaaure,i..383;  possosses  himself 
.of  ihei  city  of  Modeoa^  i.  384 ; 
andeaYours  ta  reeoneile  the  Vene- 
tiana  with  the  king  of  iSpain,  and 
the  emperor,  i.  385 ;  despatches 
Bembo  as  his  legate  ta  Venice,  i. 
385  (  endeavovrs  .to  maintain  his 
neatrality  in  the  coatests 'Respect- 
ing Milan,  iL  4 ;  compelled  by 
Francis  I.  t&iake  a  dsscided  part, 
he  accedes  to  the  leagua  against 
iFrance,  iL  10;  velaxes  in;  his 
oppoaition  to  Francis  1.,  ii.  17 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  him,  ii.  26; 
•YisitB  Florence,  iL  33 ;  his  splendid 
ipgcecssion,  ii.  35 ;  vusts  the  tomb 
.of  his  &tiier,  iL  36 ;  airiYcs  at 
Bologna,  ii.  36 ;  his  interview 
there  with  Franeis  I.,  ii.  37  ;  par- 
tionlar  occurrences  on  ih^t  occa- 
sion, ii.  89 ;  aboliriies  tha  Prag- 
matic Sanction^  iL  40  ;  concludes 
the  Oonccrdat  with  Francis  I.,  ii. 
42 ;  returns  to  Florence,  u.  43 ; 
expels  Borghese  Petnicci  from 
Siena,  ii.  44 ;  in  danger  of  being 
seizedLon  by  barbarian  eorsairel',  ii. 
45;  flospected  by  Francis  I.  of 
having  favoured  the  attempt  of 
the  emperor  against  Milan,  ii.  51 ; 
forms  designs  for  the  aggcsndize- 
ment  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  iL 
52 ;  excommunicates  the  duke  of 


Urfaino^attd  ezpela' him  from  his 
daminkkns^ix;'54 ;  invests  Lorenzo 
.de\  Medici  <»«th..ihe  idnchy  of 
UnbinQ,  ii.'56 )  j«liiseB  .to  absolve 
&e  exiledfduke,.iL  66;  hisavesnon 
to  the  estaMJahraent  of  a  French 
government. on  Itsly^  ii.  58;  at- 
tempts to  cDgageihe  Swisaa^uist 
Francis  I.,  ii.  58 ;  endeavoura  to 
counteraot.ih&effects  of  thetraaty 
of  Neyon,  ii.  -69 ;  fmms  thetrealy 
of  London  !«dth  Qenry  VIII.  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian^  iL  ^60 ; 
motiTes-of  Lea.X..for-oppci8ing  the 
general  pacifieaMon,  ii.  61;.  re- 
quires the  .aid  ol  all  Chzistendom 
agamafc^he  duke  of  UrbinD,  iL  62 ; 
conspiracy  by  several  of  die  car- 
dinals to  destvoy  iiim  by  poison, 
iL  70;  his  conduct  on  tibis  oeca- 
flion,  iL  72  %  creates  in  one  ^y 
thirty-one  cudinals,  iL  77 ;.  ^esta- 
blishes the  .Roman  see  :in:  great 
sfdendour,  ii.  81 ;  ^promotes  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  iL  B2 ; 
thia  statue  .ereeted^y  the  OKtiflens 
of  Rome^  iL  82 ;  promnlgates!  in- 
dulgences for.sale  in  QeiBumy,  ii. 
91 ;:  impoHcy-^-of  this:  measvre,  ii. 
92 ;  ineliaed.  to*  tempeaeate  mea- 
.sures  against  Lutiier,  iLi94;  ex- 
horted byrthaemperor  Maximilian 
to  int^tere,  ii.  96;  summons 
laiiher  to  appear  at  R<Hne,  iL  97 ; 
writes  ttf  the  Sector  of  Saxony 
respecting  him,  ii.  97;-conaents 
that  the  cause  of  Luther  may  be 
.heard  in  Germany,  iL  96 ;  issues 
a  bull}  asserting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  u.  102;  encou- 
rages men  of  talents,  ii.  108  ; 
presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with 
five  hundred  ducats,  ii.  110 ; 
confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo 
Accolti  the  duchy  of  Nepi,  iL  11 1 ; 
enriches  Agosttno  Beazzano  by 
drarcb  prerarments,  U.  116;  his 
reception  of  Ariosto  at  Rome,  ii. 
119  ;  grants  him  a  papal  bull  for 
the  publication  of  his  <<Oriafndo 
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Fmioso/'  ii.  121 ;  appoints  Sado- 
leti  bidiop  of  Carpentras,  iL  146 ; 
presents  Angorelli,  in  return  for 
his  ^  Chrysopoeia,*'  with  an  empty 
purse,  ii.  149 ;  requests  Sanazzaro 
to  publish  his  Latin  poem,  '^De 
Partu  Yirginis,*'  ii.  151  ;  receives 
Vida  with  great  kindness  at  Rome, 
ii.  155 ;  suggests  to  him  the  sub- 
ject of  hia  ^  Christiad,^  ii.  155 ; 
commended  in  the  Latin  writings 
of  Fracastoro,  ii.  160 ;  encourages 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio,  ii.  168 ; 
Ins  Uberality  to  Gkddo  Postumo 
Silvestri,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  175; 
amuses  himself  wiui  the  absur- 
dities of  pretended  poets,  ii.  179 ; 
endeavours  to  unite  the  Christian 
princes  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  188;  publishes  a  general 
truce  for  five  years,  ii.  1 89 ;  forms 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Turks,  ii.  190;  prevails  only  on 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  engage 
in  a  defensive  alliance,  ii.  191 ;  his 
profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  ii.  193 ;  remon- 
strates with  Francis  I.  on  his  neg- 
lect of  the  celebrated  Trivulzio,  ii 
465  (n) ;  opposes  Charles  of  Spain 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  uie  Romans,  ii.  195 ; 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  ii.  196 ;  his  motives,  ii. 
197;  his  views  and  conduct  on 
the  election  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  198 ; 
obtuns  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli 
on  the  government  of  Florence, 
ii  203  ;  establishes  new  regula- 
tions there,  ii.  205  ;  endeavours  to 
pacify  Luther,  ii.  208  ;  confers  on 
the  elector  Frederick  the  conse- 
crated rose,  ii.  208  ;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  bx 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  215 ;  the  execution 
of  his  bull  suspended  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  218;  his  bull  publicly 
burnt  by  Lutiier,  ii.  219  ;  des- 
patches Aleandro  as  his  legate  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  221 ;  endeavours 


to  reform  the  calendar,  ii.   254 ; 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  inha- 
bitants   of  the   newly-conqfaered 
countries,  ii.  258  ;   increases  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  ii.   278  ; 
encourages  the  research  of  antiqui- 
ties, ii.  310 ;  places  in  the  Vatican 
the  group  of   the    Laocoon,    ii 
391 ;  his  Jambics  on  the  statue  of 
Lucretia,  ii.  311  ;  said  to  have  or- 
dered a  magnificent  funeral  for 
Brainante,   Sie    great    architect, 
which  he  attended  with  his  whde 
court,  u.  491,  (n) ;  employs  Michd- 
Agnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  331  ;  en- 
gages Baffaello  to  proceed  in  paint- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii 
332;  his  portrait  by  Raffaello,  ii 
336  ;  account  of  his  portrait  by 
Andrea  del    Sarto    copied    finun 
Raffaello,  formerly  in  possession  of 
the  author,  now  in  the  collection  at    , 
Holkham,  ii.  497   (n)  ;    employs 
Raffaello  to  make  a  survey  and 
delineation  of  Rome,  ii  341  ;  en- 
gages various  artists  in  his  service, 
ii.  346  ;  great  works  completed  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  ii. 
348  ;  seizes  upon  several  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Italy,  ii.  355 ;  be- 
trays and  puts  to   death    Gian- 
Paolo  Baglioni,  ii.  356  ;  attempts 
to  possess  himself  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  ii.  357,  accused  of  having 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
duke,  ii.  358  ;  meditates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards from  Italy,  ii.  358  ;  engages 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  service, 
ii.    358  ;    forms   a    treaty    with 
Charles  V.  for  restoring  the  fiunily 
of  Sforza  to   Milan,  ii.  359  ;  com- 
mences  hostilities     against     the 
French,  ii.  362  ;  captures   Milan, 
ii.  367  ;  his  sudden  indisposition 
and  death,  ii.  370  ;  reasons  for  be- 
lieving  that  he  was  poisoned,  ii 
371  ;  original  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  communicating 
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his  death  to  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  505 
(91.)  lus  monument,  ii.  373  ;  diver- 
sity of  opinions  respecting  his 
character,  ii.  374  ;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ii.  375  ;  inquiry  into  his 
real  character,  ii.  376 ;  his  person 
and  manners,  ii.  377 ;  his  intel- 
lectual endo^nmients,  ii.  378  ;  his 
political  conduct  considered  iL 
378  ;  his  ecclesiastical  character, 
ii,  380  ;  his  supposed  neglect  of 
sacred  literature,  ii  381 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Erasmus,  iL  386 ; 
chiurged  with  profligacy  and  irre- 
ligion,  ii.  388 ;  aspersions  on  his 
moral  character,  ii.  389;  his  re- 
laxations and  amusements,  ii.  390; 
his  knowledge  of  music,  ii.  390 ;  his 
predilection  for  buffoons,  ii.  391 ; 
his  abstinence,  ii.  392;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ii.  393; 
his  encouragement  of  letters  and 
of  arts,  ii.  394 ;  how  far  he  was 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  time,ii.  396. 

Leonica  Nicolo,  see  Tomeo. 

Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1492, 
i.  31 ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pont^cate  of  Leo  X.,  i.  374 ;  effects 
of  its  revival  on  the  established 
religion,  ii.  87  ;  consequences  of 
the  Reformation  upon  it,  ii.  237. 

Xiondon,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 

Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.,  defeats  tiie  Neapoli- 
tans at  Rapello,  i.  90  ;  asserts  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  i. 
132  ;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  160  ;  divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  tiie  dowager  queen 
of  Charles  YIII.,  i.  161  ;  resolves 
on  the  conquest  of  Milan,  i.  168  ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  tiie  pope 
and  Venetians,  i.  169  ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  states  of  Milan, 
i.  172  ;  conspires  with  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  betray  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  partition  his  domi- 
nions, i.  181. 

VOL.  IT. 


Louis  XII.  attacks  the  Neapolitan 
territory,!.  182 ;  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Spain  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Naples,  i.  198  ;  attacks 
successfully  tiie  Spanish  troops,  1. 
199;  his  army  defeated  on  the  6a- 
rigliano,  i.  211  ;  his  final  expul- 
sion from  Naples,  i  218;  causes 
of  his  animosity  against  the  Vene- 
tians, i.  229  joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  231  ;  defeats  the  Ve- 
netians at  Ghiantdadda,  i.  235  ; 
storms  the  citadel  of  Peschiera,  i. 
237  ;  opposes  the  authority  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  i.  245  ;  is  dedrous  of  re- 
conciliation with  him,  i.  268  ;  is 
deluded  by  him,  i.  269  ;  his  troops 
expelled  from  Italy,  i.  270 ;  intends 
to  attack  the  states  of  Milan,  i. 
307 ;  negotiates  for  the  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  L  308 ;  forms  with  the 
Venetians  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i. 
308  ;  attacks  the  Milanese,  i.  312  ; 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara, 
i.  314  ;  again  expelled  from  Italy, 
i.  317;  lus  humiliation  and  abso- 
lution by  Leo  X.,  i.  332 ;  endea- 
vours to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  Helvetic  states,  i.  364  ;  pro- 
poses an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
the  Houses  of  Spiun  and  Austria, 
i.  365  ;  is  counteracted  by  Leo  X., 
i.  366  ;  reconciles  his  differences 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  i.  368  ;  rejects 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
i.  371 ;  marries  the  princess  Mar^', 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  372  jforms 
a  secret  aUianoe  with  Leo  X.,  i. 
382 ;  dies,  i.  388 ;  his  character, 
i.  389. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Luther  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  ii.  84  ;  opposes 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  ii.  92;  pub- 
Ushes  his  propositions,  ii.  93;  re- 
plies to  Silvestro  Prierio,  ii.  94 ; 
summoned  by  Leo  X.  to  appear 
at  Rome,  ii.  96  ;  complains  of  the 
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prooeedipgs  n^Kioat  iiim,  ii.  97  ; 
obtains  tk  hefmng  of  hfs  eaoae  in 
Germany,  ii.  97;  i^efturs  to  Avtgs- 
buis,  U.  98;  bis  Intfimew  withtibe 
joarwoftlof  CpiMtay  ii.  98;  r9<iiiiTes 
time  to  delibeisle,  ii.  100;  appoiils 
to  liQO  X.  ii*  lOO  ;  his  doetriiies 
opiKMed  by  Ik  pi^^  deoroe,  ii.  102; 
Appeals  from  .1460  X  to  »g»ieral 
coundJly  VL  103 ;  4SO9xibiiM0  bis 
Qauae  with  that  of  the  pmmoiero  of 
UteraAwey  ii.  104  ;  bis  eoiMbiet  to- 
wels £iiusiaui»  ii  104  ;  offetn  to 
submit  bis  opiiooiis  to  the  test  of 
reason  and  Acriptnre,  il.  105;  bis 
Gonferenoes  with  MUtitiE>  ii.  209; 
IS  prevailed  on  to  writo  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  211 ;  sareaatie  tonor  loi  has  let- 
ter, ii*  211  ;  his  doctrines  publicly 
oondeauiad  by  a  papal  boU,  ii.  2 1 5 ; 
bums  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittom- 
bexgyii.  219;  endeaFOiirs  to  obtain 
ihe  favour  of  CSiarles  Y.,  iL  220; 
cited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of 
the  •empire,  ii.  223 ;  prooeeds  to 
Worms,  iL  223  ;  his  first  appear- 
anoe  before  the  emperor,  ii.  224 ; 
circnmstanoes  attending  it,  ii.  225 ; 
his  seoond  ^tpeasance,  ii.  225;  re- 
fuses to  retract  bis  writings,  ii. 
226;  ob8ervati<Mis  on  his  conduct, 
ii.  227;  quits  Worms  to  return  to 
WittembeK^,  ii.  230;  is  seiaed  on' 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
andoonyeyed  to  theeastle  of  Wart- 
buigy  ii.  231;  his  doetnnes  at- 
tacked by  Henry  YIII.,  ii.  231 ; 
his  conduct  and  character  consi- 
dered, ii.  234;  his  bold  aasertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
ii.  235  ;  his  inflexible  adherence 
to  his  own  opinioDs,  ii.  235. 

Machiatelu  Niooolo,  ambassador 
from  the  Florentines  to  LouiH 
XII.,  177  ;  his  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Ceesar  Borgia 
for  the  destruction  of  the  princes 
of  Italy,  i.  189 ;  engages  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  i. 


289;  pardonedby  LeoX.,].  305; 
his  m«ooir  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
on  the  i^yemment  of  Flox«nee,  ii. 
203 ;  fioni^ireB  a  seoond  time 
Against  the  Medid,  ii.  290 ;  bis 
history  of  Florence^  ii.  290  ;  esti- 
mate of  his  poUtipdl  wxitings,  ii. 
291. 

Majo  Giuniaao,  of  Naples^  pseoeptor 
c^  Sanazzaro,  L  41. 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  his  engraTings 
on  copper,  ii.  350. 

Mantua,  dieit  of,  i.  277. 

Mantaano  Battista,  a  Latin  poe^i. 
50. 

Mannzio  Aldo,  aceoimt  of  him,  i.  59 ; 
instructs  Alberto  Fio^  lord  of  Car- 
pi, L  59;  his  acquaintance  with 
Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandohs  i-  ^0; 
his  motiyes  for  mdertaking  to 
print  the  works  of  the  ancients,  i. 
60  ;  establishes  his  press  at  Ymuce, 
and  founds  an  academy  there,  i.  6 1 ; 
progress  and  suooess  of  his  imder- 
takmg,  i.  61  ;  inscribes  to  Leo  X. 
the  first  edition  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  L  343 ;  obtains  from  Leo  X 
a  pa^  priy^ege,  i  346. 

Manck  Robert  de  Ia,  gallant  action 
of,  i.  315. 

Marignano,  batde  of,  ii.  23. 

Marone  Andrea,  an  extemporaiy 
Latin  poet,  ii.  178. 

Mamlbis  Michaele,L  42 ;  encourages 
Charles  YIII.  to  the  ccmquest  of 
Naples,  i.  115. 

Mary,  sister  of  Henry  YIII.,  mar- 
ries Louis  XII.,  i.  372  ;  left  a 
widow,  and  marries  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  i.  390. 

Mattioli  Pier- Andrea,  his  commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  iL  260. 

Mauro  Eranoesco/niltiyates  the|>oeita 
BemeKOf  ii.  128. 

Maximilian,  emperor  elect,  recon- 
dled  to  Charles  YIII.,i.  95  ;  enters 
Italy  in  great  force,  i.  147  ;  his 
attempt  mi8<zated,  i.  148  ;  makes 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
city  of  Padua,  i.  240  ;  joins  Leo 
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X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin,  i. 
310  ;  serves  in  the  British  army 
under  Henry  YIII.,  i.  318  ;  razes 
the  town  of  Terouenne,  i.  318  ; 
snbmits  his  differences  with  the 
Venetians  to  Leo  X.,  i.  324  ;  joins 
with  England  and  Spain  in  the 
treaty  against  Francis  I.,  ii  ^47 ; 
enters  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  ii.  49  ;  his  ineffectual  at- 
tempt against  Milan,  ii.  50  ;  joins 
with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  YIII.  in 
the  league  of  London,  ii.  60  ;  ac- 
cedes to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  ii. 
60 ;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to  proceed 
against  Luther,  ii.  96 ;  dies,  ii.  289. 

Mazzuoli  Francesco,  <»lled  ^  Par- 
migiano,"  his  beautiful  etchings, 
u.  353. 

Mechlin,  treaty  of,  i.  310. 

Medici,  the  family  of,  expelled  from 
Florence,  i  100  ;  their  palace 
plundered,  i.  100  ;  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  native  place,  i.  148  ; 
make  a  second  attempt  to  enter 
Florence,  L  155 ;  unsuecessful  in 
a  third  attempt,  i.  163 ;  attempt  a 
fourth  time  to  effect  ^eir  return 
to  Florence,  i.  178;  again  en- 
deavour to  effect  their  restoration, 
i.  279 ;  restored  to  Florence, i.  284  ; 
methods  adopted  by  them  to  secure 
their  power,  i  287  ;  conspiracy 
against  them,  i.  288 ;  delibenitions 
at  Rome,  for  their  aggrandizement, 
i.  379. Alessandro  de',  after- 
wards called  duke  of  Florence, 
ii.  201 ;  created  duke  of  Citta  di 

Penna,  ii.  369. Alfonsina  de*, 

her  cautious  advice  to  her  son 

Lorenzo,^  i.   378. Clarice  de', 

daughter  of  Piero,  marries  Philippe 
Strozzi,  i.  212.— ^Giovanni  de', 
see  Leo  X. Giovanni  de',  cap- 
tain of  the  bande  nere,  his  early  mi- 
litary services,  ii.  438  (n.)  ;  his  in- 
trepidity, ii.  367. Giovanni  de', 

son  of  rier-Francesco,  encourages 
Charles  VIII.  to  enter  Italy,  i.  94  ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 


the  name  of  '^Popolani,"  i.  100. 

Giuliano  de',  expelled  the  ciiy 

of  Florence  with  ids  brothers, 
i.  99  ;  restored  to  his  native  place, 
i.  284 ;  acknowledged  as  chief  of 
the  state,  i.  286 ;  institutes  the 
order  of  tiie  Diamond,  i.  286  ;  his 
Impresa,  or  arms,  i.  287 ;  mediates 
between  Leo  and  Louis  XII., 
i.  287  ;  relinquishes  his  authority 
at  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome, 
i.  307  ;  his  moderation  and  ur- 
banity, i.  327 ;  appointed  a  Roman 
citizen,  i.  329  ;  rejoicings  at  Rome 
on  that  occasion,  i.  330  ;  his  ami- 
able character,  i.  379;  married 
Filiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  ii.  5  ;  confidential  letter  to 
him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
iL  7  ;  commands,  the  Roman 
cavalry  as  general  of  the  church, 

ii.  16  ;  his  death,  ii.44. GiuUo 

de',  son  of  the  elder  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII., 
i.  20 ;  despatched  to  Rome  with 
information  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna, i.  264  ;  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal,  i.  325 ;  advises  Leo  X. 
against  pusillanimous  measures, 
ii.  19;  takes  the  command  in  the 
war  of  Urbino,  iL  67  ;  directs  the 
affairs  of  Tuscany  under  Leo  X., 
ii.  205  ;  legate  to  the  allied  army 
before  Milan,  ii.  365 ;  captures  the 
city  of  Milan,  ii.  367  ;  original 
letter  of,  communicating  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL,  and 
transmitting  to  him  the  bidl  for 
his  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 
iL  505.  (w.) Ippolito  de*,  after- 
wards   durdinal,   a   favourite   of 

Leo  X.,  ii.  201. Lorenzo  de', 

called  the  Magnificent,  father  of 
Leo  X.,  destines  his  son  Giovanni 
to  the  diurch,  L  8 ;  his  account  of 
the  early  promotions  of  liis  sou, 
1.  8  ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  his 
son  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  L  10  ; 
his  account  of  the  elevation  of  his 
son  to  that  dignity,  L   13;  en- 
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deayouTS  to  shorten  his  son's  pro- 
bation, i.  1 9  ;  his  advice  to  his  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  i.  23  ; 

his  death,  i.  64. Lorenzo  de', 

son  of  Pier-Francewo,  encourages 
Charles  VIII  to  enter  Italy,  i.  81  ; 
returns  to  Florence  and  assumes 
tlie  name  of  "  Popolani,"  i.  103. 

Lorenzo   de',  son  of  Piero, 

afterwards  Duke  of  Urbino,  i.  212 ; 
assumes  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence, i.  327  ;  entertains  the 
Florentines  with  tournaments, 
i.  377  ;  cautious  advice  to  him 
from  his  mother,  i  378  ;  his  ambi- 
tious character,  i.  379  ;  commands 
the  Florentine  troops  against 
Francis  I.,  ii.  16  ;  hesitates  to 
proceed  against  the  enemy,  ii.  23  ; 
attacks  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
ii.  54  ;  assumes  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Urbino,  ii,  56  ;  conducts  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  65  ;  is  danger- 
ously wounded  before  the  fortress 
of  Mondolfo,  ii.  66  ;  marries  Made- 
laine  de  la  Tour,   ii   193  ;   his 

death,  ii.  200. Madalena  de', 

daughter  of  Lorenzo,  married  to 
Francesco  Cibo,  son  of  Innocent 

VIII.,  i.  10. Piero  de',  brother 

of  Leo  X.,  visits  Rome,  i.  10  ; 
accompanies  his  brother  from 
Fiesole  to  Florence  after  receiving 

the  insigna  of  cardinal,  i.  23. 

Piero  de',  forms  an  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  i.  73  ; 
declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  80 ;  his  agents 
driven  from  Lyons,  i.  83  ;  sur- 
renders to  Charles  VIII.  the  fort- 
resses of  Tuscany,  i.  96;  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
i.  96  ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  Florentines,  i.  98 ;  is  opposed 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  expelled  the  city,  i.  99 ;  re- 
tires to  Venice,  i.  103  ;  loses 
the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
stored by  Charles  VIII.,  i.  104  ; 
original  sonnet  of,   i,    163 ;   pe- 


rishes  in    the  river    Garigliano, 
i.  211. 

Melancthon  Filippo,  Luther's  affec- 
tion for  him,  ii.  98  ;  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Luther,  ii.  103  ;  takes 
a  part  in  the  disputati<H)8  at 
Leipsic,  ii.  210  ;  softenB  the  aspe- 
rity of  Luther's  doctrines,  ii  237. 

Menaldo,  commander  of  Ostia,  led  in 
triumph  to  Rome  by  Gonsalvo, 
i  151. 

Michele  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, i  42. 

Michelozzi  Bemado,  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,  i  16. 

Military  discipline,  improvements  in, 
i.  227. 

Miltitz  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X.  as 
his  legate  to  padfy  Luther,  ii.  208 ; 
his  conferences  with  Luther,  ii. 
209  :  renews  his  efforts  to  appease 
him,ii  211. 

Minuziano  Alessandro,  of  Milan, 
pirates  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  i.  358. 

Mirandola,  captured  by  Julius  II., 
i  246. 

Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  ii.  117. 

Monpensier  Gilbert  de  Bourbon, 
duke  de,  viceroy  of  Charles  Vlll. 
in  Naples,  i.  127  ;  compelled  to 
retire  to  Atella,i.  141  ;  surrendns 
himself  to  the  Spanish  troche, 
i.  141 ;  his  death,  i  141. 

Montalto  Lodovico,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i  42. 

Montefeltri  Guidubaldo  di,  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  eulogy  by  Bembo, 
i.  47  ;  by  Castiglione,  i.  49. 

Moral  Philosophy,  study  of,  ii.  261. 

Morone  Girolamo,  adv&es  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  to  resign  his  domi- 
nions, ii.  26  ;  negotiates  for  an 
attack  on  the  French,  ii.  58. 

Mozzarello  Giovanni,  called  '^Mutios 
Arelius,"  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  176  ; 
his  unfortunate  death,  ii.  177. 

Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  liim  from 
Leo  X.,  i  341  ;  translation  of  his 
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Greek  verses  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  Plato,  i.  342,  et  421  ; 
appointed  archbishop  of  Malvasia, 
i.  342  ;  dies,  i.  343. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  31  ;  disputed  claims  of 
the  families  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  sovereignty,  i.  75  ;  secret 
treaty  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  for  its  partition,  i.  181  ; 
dissensions  between  those  mo- 
narchs  respecting  its  division,  i. 
197 ;  finally  conquered  by  tiie 
Spaniards,  i.  202. 

Nardi  Jacopo,  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, ii  295. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  ii.  259. 

Natural  philosophy,  study  of,  iL 
251. 

Navagero  Andrea,  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, iL  163  ;  exhorts  Leo  X.  to 
attack  the  Turks,  ii  464  (n). 

Navarro  Pietro,  his  advice  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  i.  260  ;  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  i.  261  ; 
released  by  Francis  I.  and  com- 
mands the  Basque  infantry  in  his 
service,  iL  15. 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  ^<  Andrea  da  Ber- 
gamo," ii.  130. 

Nemours,  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
L  199;  his  defeat  and  death, 
L  201. 

Nerli  Filippo  de',  ii.  293 ;  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  civil  affairs  of 

Florence,ii.  294. Bernardo  and 

Neri  de',  publishers  of  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  ii.  293. 

Nestor  Dionysius,  his  vocabulary, 
i.  54. 

Nicholas  III.  enlarged  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  iL  312. 

Nicholas  V.,  his  extensive  project  for 
improving  the  palace  of  the  Yati- 
can,  ii.  312. 

NieUo,  Stampe  di,  ii.  550. 

Nifo  Agoetino,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  philosophy,  ii,  248. 


Nino  Antonio,  a  conspirator  agamst 
Leo  X.,  ii.  70  ;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Novara,  battle  of,  L  313. 

Novara  Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes 
Novariensis,  points  out  the  errors 
of  the  calendar,  ii.  254. 

Novels,  writers  of,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  269. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 

Numaiio  Cristoforo,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Orlandini  Piebo,  conspires  against 
the  Medici,  L  289;  pardoneid  by 
Leo  X.,  L  305. 
Ormni  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of 

Alexander  VI.,  i.  150; Cliuice, 

mother  of  Leo  X.,  her  dream,  i. 
2.— ' — Franciotto,  nominated  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. Nicolo, 

count  of  Pitigliano,  general  of  the 
Venetians,  i.  234 ;  his  opinion  on 
their  mode  of  defence,  i.  234 ; 
defeated  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ghiaradadda,  i.  235;    his 

death,  i.  242. Paolo,  put   to 

death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Smigag- 

lia,  i.  192. Binaldo,  archbiuiop 

of  Florence,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 
L     20. Vireinio    engages    to 


assist  the  Medici  in  recovering  the 
city  of  Florence,  i.  148  ;  his  un- 
successful attempt,  i.  149. 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Agui- 
lar,  i.  151. 

Ottiey  Wm.  Young,  his  History  of 
Engraving;  value  and  beauty  of 
the  work,  ii.  503  (w.) 

Padua  recovered  by  the  Venetians, 
L  240  ;  ineffectual  attempt  upon  it 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  240. 

Pagnioi  Sante,  encouraged  by  Leo 
X.  to  publish  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  i.  360. 

Palisse  Le  Sieur  de,  a  French  com- 
mander, surpises  Prospero  Co- 
lonna,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ii.  18. 

Pallai  Biagio,  called  '<  Blosius  Pal^ 
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ladiua,  a  Latin  poet,  il  182 ;  pub- 
lishes the  «  Coryciana,"  ii.  183. 

Pidlavicini  Giovan  Battiflta,  nused 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  ii.  80. ChriBtoforo,  a  noble 

Mibmese,  put  to  death  by  Lautrec, 
iL  367. 

Pandolfini  Nleolo  created  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Paolo  Fra,  his  animadversions  on 
Leo  X.,  ii.  381. 

Papal  govemment,  nature  of,  i.  3 ; 
its  advantages,  i.  6 ;  how  exer- 
cised in  the  middle  ages,  ii.  84. 

Pardo  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, L  42. 

Parmenio  Lorenzo,  Oustode  of  the 
Vatican  librarv,  ii.  271. 

Parmigiano,  see  Mazzuoli. 

Passerini  Silvio,  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  u.  79. 

Pazzi  Cosmo  de'  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, conspires  against  the  Me- 
dici, i.  289. 

Pellegrino  da  Modena,  paints  in  the 
Vatican,  u.  338. 

Penni  Giov.  Francesco,  called  "II 
Fattore,"  a  pupil  of  Baffaello,  ii. 
338. 

Petrarca,  his  reproacnes  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  ii.  84. 

Petrucci  Borghese,   expelled  from 

Siena  by  Leo  X.,  u.  44. Raf- 

faello  obtains  the  chief  authority 
in  Siena,  ii.  44  ;  appointed  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii  79. Alfonso, 

a  cardinal,  conspires  to  destroy  Leo 
X.  by  poison,  ii.  69  ;  is  seized  on 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii.  75  ;  strangled  in  pri- 
son, ii.  75. 

Piccolomini  Francesco,  see  Pius  III. 

Pico  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  his 
friendship    with   Aldo    Manuzio, 

i.  60. Galeotto  assassinates  his 

uncle  Giovan- Francesco,  ii.  251. 
; — — Giovan-Francesco,  count  of 
Mirandola,  ambassador  of  Julius 
II.,  L  245  ;  restored  to  his  domi- 
nions by  iulius  II.,  i.  247. 


Giovan-Francesco,  accoimt  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  251 ;  his  un- 
happy death,  ii.  25 1. Lodovico, 

count  of  Mirandola,  killed,  L  241. 

Pio  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi,  i  59. 

Pippi  Giulio  called ''  Giulio  Romano,'' 
a  disciple  of  RaffaeUo,  assists  him 
in  painting  the  Vati^nui,  ii.  337. 

Pisa,  asserts  its  liberties,  i.  1 01 ;  the 
inhabitants  entreat  the  protectioii 
of  Charles  VIII.,  i.  131  ;  prepare 
for  their  defence,  i.  146  ;  exertions 
for  that  purpose,  i.  165  ;  repulse 
the  Florentines,  i.  176  ;  surrender 
to  the  Florentines,  i.  242  ;  cooncl 
of,  i.  250;  transfer  their  sesaos 
to  Milan,  i.  250. 

Pisani  Francesco,  appointed  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Pius  III.,  Francesco  Piccolomini,  i. 
25  ;  his  election  and  short  ponti- 
ficate, i.  204. 

Platonic  philosophy,  its  effects  on  the 
estabhshed  reKgion,  ii.88 ;  its  stody 
restrained  by  the  church,  ii  89. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  works  com- 
mented on  and  published,  iL  260. 

Poderico  Francesco,  a  Nei^ralitan 
academician,  i.  40. 

Politiano  Angelo,  an  early  iDstmctor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  15 ;  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  15 ;  original  letter 
from  him  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medid 
i.  426;  his  Latin  writingB  com- 
pared with  those  of  Pontanoy  L  33 ; 
inventory  of  his  library  at  his 
death,  i.  454  (n). 

Pollajuolo  Antonio,an  early  engraver 
on  copper,  i.  350. 

Pomponazzo  Pietro,  called  ^^erotto," 
an  eminent  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, ii,  246. 

Pontano  Giovanni,  called  **  Jovia- 
nus  Pontanus,"  i.  31 ;  his  various 
works,  i.  32;  his  Latin  poetry 
compared  witii  that  of  PoHtiano, 
i.  33 ;  appointed  secretary  to  Al- 
fonso II.,  i.  87  ;  hisoratioii  befoR 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  126  ;  his  treatise, 
«  De  Principe  "     262  ;  his  work, 
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"  De  Obedientia,"  and  other  moral 
writings^  ii  2.63. 

Pontremoli,  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of>  by  Charles  YIII.,  L  133. 

Ponzetto  Ferdinando,  created  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Popes,  origin  of  tiieir  temporal  au- 
thority, i.  4;  mode  of  electing, 
i.  296. 

Portio  Camil]o,hi8  oration  in  praise  of 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  32. 

Prato  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  L  281. 

Prie  Aymar  de,  captures  the  terri- 
tory of  Grenoa,  ii.  16. 

Prieno  Silvestro,  master  of  the 
apostolic  palace,  answers  the  pro- 
positions of  Luther,  ii.  94. 

Pucd  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  assist 
the  cause  of  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence ;  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  i  278. 

Puntormo  Giaoomo  da,  employed  as 
painter  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  348. 

QuEBNO  Camillo,  Called  the  **  arch- 
poet,"  ii.  180. 

RA.FFAELLO  d'Urbino,  tee  Sanzio. 
BAimondi  Mark-Antonio,  an  eminent 

engraver  on  copper,  ii.  351 . 
Rangone  Ercole,  raised  to  the  rank 

of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 
Rannusio  Giovan-Batdsta,  ii.  162. 
Bavenna   attacked   by  the   French 

under  Gaston  de  Foiz,  i.  268; 

battle  of,  i.  259. 
Ravenna  Marco  da^  an  engraver,  ii. 

352. 
Reformation  of  the  church,  its  ori^, 

ii.  84 ;  by  what  means  promoted 

by  Luther,  ii.   103;  its  further 

progress,  ii.    207;    uncharitable 

spirit  of  its  first    promoters,  ii. 

235;  its  effects  on  literary  studies, 

ii.  236 ;  on  the  fine  arts,  ii.  239  ; 

on  the  political  and  moral  state  of 

Europe,  ii.  242. 
Relics  sent  by  the  Turkiah  emperor 

to  the  pope,  i.  27. 
Riiallus  MMiilins,   appointed  arch- 


bishop of  Malvasia  by  Iieo  X.,  i. 
342. 

Riario  Raffttello,  cardinal  of  S. 
Greorgio,  i.  25;  favours  the  elec- 
tion of  Leo  X.,  L  297 ;  conspires 
agahist  Leo  X.,  ii.  72 ;  degraded 
from  his  rank,  ii.  75;  pardoned 
and  restored  to  favour,  ii.  76 ; 
quits  Rome  to  reside  at  Naples, 
ii.  76. 

Ricd  Pietro,  called  "Petrus  Crini- 
tus,"  L  56 ;  laments  the  approach- 
ing calamities  of  Naples,  i.  458 
(n.) ;  his  ode  on  the  prospect  of 
expelling  the  French  fi^>m  Naples, 
i.461(n.) 

Ridolfi  Nicolo,  created  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Riva  Andrea,  the  Venetian  commis- 
sary, hung  with  his  son  by  Louis 
XII.,  i.  237. 

Robbia  Luea  deUa,  an  artist  employed 
byLeoX.,ii.  346. 

Rome,  state  of  literature  there  in 
1492,  i.  29  ;  in  1513,  i.  335  ;  its 
population  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  440  (n.) 

Rosi  Francesco  de%  presents  to  Leo 
X.  his  translation  of  an  Arabic 
MS.,  i.  360. 

Rosmmi  Cav.,  his  exceUent  life  of 
Trivulzio ;  attempts  to  defend  him 
firom  the  charge  of  betraying  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples,  i.  460  (n.) ;  ac- 
count of  the  batde  of  Mwignano, 
by  some  denominated  Melignano, 
or  S.  Donate ;  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  his  raoUier  Louisa  on  that  event, 
iL  25,  433  (n.) ;  extract  f^m  Mo- 
rone's  defence,  on  being  accused 
of  treachery  to  the  duke  his  mas- 
ter, Maximilian  Sforza,  ii.  434(ii.) ; 
error  pointed  out  by  him ;  some 
inadvertencies  in  his  valuable  work 
detected,  ii.  434  (n.) ;  anecdote  of 
Francesca,  widow  of  Lodovieo 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian  Jaeopo 
Trivulzio,  i.  476  (n.)  ;  inadequate 
authority  for  attributiiig  a  victory 
to  Trivulzio  at  Bologna,  i.  476  (n.) 
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Boflfli  Luigi,  nominated  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Rovero  Francesco  Maria  della, 
afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  49  ; 
attacks  the  Venetians,  L  49 ;  assassi- 
nates the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  i.  234 ; 
absolved  from  his  homicide  by  the 
pope,  i.  235  ;  excommunicated  and 
expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  532  ;  publishes  a  let- 
ter arraigning  liie  conduct  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  62  ;  recovers  his  do- 
minions, ii.  62  ;  challenges  Loren- 
zo de*  Medici  to  single  combat,  ii. 
65  ;  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
ii.  66  ;  withdraws  his  army,ii.  68; 

resigns  his  dominions,  ii.  68. 

Galeotto  della,  a  cardinal,  his  ac- 
complished character  and  untimely 

death,  L  214. Giovanni  deUa, 

lord  of  Sinigaglia,  i.  49.^ Giu- 

liano  della,  see  Julius  II. 

Rucellai  Beiiiardo,  refuses  the  office 
of  envoy  from  Florence  to  congra- 
tulate Leo  X.  on  his  election,i.  303. 

" Giovanni,   Castellano    of   S. 

Angelo,  ii.  1 37  ;  his  didactic  poem 
<'  Le  Api,"  ii.  139  ;  his  tragcKly  of 
«  Oreste,"  ii.  139. 

Sabadino  Giovanni  degl*  Arienti,  his 
novels  entitied  <<  Porrettane,"  ii. 
270. 

Sabeo  Fausto^  Ciutode,  or  keeper,  of 
the  Vatican  Ubrary,  ii.  279. 

Sacchetti  Franco,  his  novels  entitied 
«  Pecorone,"  ii.  269. 

Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal, 
a  Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42  ; 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  to 
Leo  X.,  i.  306  ;  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  146  ;  his  verses 
on  tiie  Laocoon  and  Curtius,  ii. 
1 85 ;  his  oration  against  the  Turks, 
ii.  189  ;  his  library  lost,  ii.  289. 

Salemitano  Masuccio^  his  '<  Cento 
Novelle,"  ii.  269. 

Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Sanazzaro  Giacopo,  called  ^'Actius 


Syncerus,"  i.  34  ;  his  **  Arcadia," 
i.  35  ;  his  other  writings,  i.  36  ; 
his  dissensions  with  Politiano,  L  36 ; 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Al- 
fonso II.  of  Naples,  i.  458  (n.) ;  ac- 
companies Federico  II.  of  Naples 
into  France,  i.  185 ;  his  Italian 
writings  compared  witii  those  of 
Bembo,  ii  109 ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  150 ;  his  poem  <'De  parta  Vir- 
ginis,"  ii.  150. 

Sangro  Giovanni  di,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demican,  i.  39. 

Sanseverino  Cardinal,  conunan^  in 
the  battie  of  Bavenna,  i.  259 ;  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.,L  332. 

Sansovino,  see  Contucci. 

Sanzio  B&ffaello,  d'Urbino,  his  eariy 
studies,  ii.  322 ;  improves  himself 
from  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vind  and  Michel- Agnolo  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  323 ;  commences  his  paint- 
ings in   the  Vatican,  ii   325 ;  his 
representation  of  Theology,  iL  325 ; 
Philosophy,  ii.   327;    Poetry,  ii. 
327 ;     Jurisprudence^    ii.     327 ; 
whetiier    he  improved  his    style 
from  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo, 
at  Rome,  ii.  329 ;  drcuxnstances 
decisive  of  the  question,  ii  330; 
his  picture  of   Heliodoms,    and 
other  works,  ii.  330 ;  employed  by 
Leo  X.  to  proceed  in  painting  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  332 ;  his 
picture  of  Attila,  ii.  333 ;  its  alle- 
gorical purpose  explained,  ii.  334 ; 
Ids  picture  of  tiie  liberation  of  St 
Peter,  ii.  334 ;  works  executed  by 
him  for  Agostino  Chisi,  ii  334; 
his  Galatea,  ii.  335 ;  Ins  history  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  ii.  335;    his 
statue  of  Jonah,  ii.  336 ;  his  por- 
trait of  Leo  X  ,  ii.  336 ;  his  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  and  other 
works,  ii.  336 ;  his  Loggie,ii.  337 ; 
his  cartoons,  ii.  339 ;  his  picture  of 
the  Transfiguration,  ii.  340;  his 
designs  for  tiie  paintings  in  the  hall 
of  Constantine,  ii.  341 ;  employed 
by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  tiie  remains 
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of  ancient  Rome,  ii.  343 ;  appointed 
by  Leo  X.  prefect  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  ii.  342 ;  his  report 
to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  in  Rome,  ii.  345 ; 
the  original  drawings  of  architectu- 
ral remains  in  Rome  by  his  own 
hand,  made  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X., 
now  in  the  library  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  at  Holkhvn,  ii.  501  (n)  ;  his 
death,  ii.  346  ;  further  account  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  scholars,  by 
Count  Bossi,  ii.  501  (n)  ;  his  libe- 
ral disposition,  ii.  346. 

Saraceno  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy 
from  Siena,  to  congratulate  Leo 
X.  on  his  elevation,  i,  304. 

Sarto  Andrea  del,  employed  in 
painting  for  Leo  X.  the  palace  of 
Poggio-Cajano,  ii.  348. 

Sauli  Bandinello  de',  cardinal  ar- 
rested as  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Leo  X.,  ii.  71 ;  his  motives 
and  conduct,  ii.  74 ;  degraded  from 
his  rank,  ii, ,  75  ;  pa^oned  and 
restored  by  Leo  X.,  ii.75. 

Savonarola  Girolamo,  his  violent  ha- 
rangues at  Florence,  i.  27  ;  his  in- 
terview with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pisa, 
i.  131 ;  his  death  and  character,  i 
161. 

Scala  Bartolommeo,  of  Florence,  1.42. 

Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne,  ii. 
186  ;  defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
ii.  187;  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  187; 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy^  ii. 
188. 

Sforza  Ascanio,  a  cardinal,  i.  25 ; 
Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X. 
and  Charles  V.  for  restoring  him  to 
Milan,  ii.  359  ;  obtains  the  govern- 
ment on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  ii.  368. — Gian-Galeazzo, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppressed  by  his 
uncle  Lodovico,  i.  69;  his  interview 
with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pavia,  i.  93  ; 

his     death,    i.    93. Lodovico, 

encourages  men  of  talents,  i.  53 ; 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  69  ;  jealous 
of  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 


Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  i. 
71  ;  resolves  to  invite  Charles 
VIIL  into  Italy,  i.  71  ;  forms  a 
league  with  the  pope  and  Vene- 
tians, i.  72  ;  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan,  i.  93 ;  forms  a  new 
alliance  with  Charles  VIIL,  i.  142 ; 
his  extravagant  grief  on  the  deaHi 
of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Este,  i.  149 ; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, i.  159 ;  betrayed  by  the 
Swiss,  i.  174  ;  his  imprisonment 

and  death,  i.  175.' Maximilian, 

restored  to  the  government  of 
Milan,  i.  286  ;  prepares  to  de- 
fend his  dominions  against  Louis 
XII.,  i.  311  ;  his  apprehensions 
of  treachery,!.  313;  relinquishes 
to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
ii.  27. 

Silvestri  Guide  Postumo,  account  of 
his  life,  ii.  174 ;  his  Latin  writings, 
ii.  176. 

Sion,  cardinal  of,  stimulates  the  Swiss 
to  oppose  the  French,  ii.  20. 

Sixtus  IV.,  his  death,  L  10. 

Society,  errors  incident  to  an  early 
state  of,  ii.  244. 

Soderini  Francesco,  cardinal,  favour- 
ed by  Leo  X.,  i.  305  ;  conspires 

agwnst  the  pope,ii.  73. Pietro, 

preserves  Florence  from  the  attacks 
of  Csesar  Borgia,  i.  98  ;  is  ap- 
pointed OonfcUonieretor  life,  i.  187  ; 
his  indecision,  i.  187  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  office,  i.  280  ;  escapes  into 
Turkey,  i.  281  ;  is  recalled  and 
favoured  by  LeoX.,  i.  305. 

Sozzini  Bartolommeo,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess, 
ii.  128. 

Staupitz  John,  general  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  applied  ♦o  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify 
Luther,  ii.  95 ;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  address  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
a  conciliatory  letter,  ii.  101. 

Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  44. 

Filippo,      marries      Clarice, 

daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  i. 
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212. Tito  Yespaaiaoo,  a  Latin 

poet,  i.  43. 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  marries  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  widow  of 
Louis  XII.,  i.  389. 

Summonte  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  41. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  defeate  James  lY .  of 
Scotland  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
i.  319. 

Swiss,  betray  Lodovico  Sforza,L  174  ; 
arrive  in  Italy  in  the  service  of 
Leo  X.,  i  314  ;  defeat  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  No  vara,  i.  315 ; 
compel  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille 
to  enter  into  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  i. 
322  ;  undertake  the  defence  of 
Milan,  ii.  19  ;  defeated  at  Marig- 
nano  by  Francis  I.,  iL  26  ;  join 
the  pope  and  emperor  Francis  I., 
u.  366. 

Symmachus  Pope,  erected  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  ii.  312. 


Taro,  battle  of  the,  i.  136. 

Tebaldeo  Antonio,  i.  41;  his  opinion 
on  the  abdication  of  Alfonso  II. 
of  Naples,  i.  458  (n.)  ;  his  sonnet 
on  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  i.  460  (».) ;  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii  109. 

Tebalducci  Anton-Giacomino,defends 
Leghorn  against  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  L  147. 

Terouenne  razed  by  the  emperor 
elect,  MaximiUan,  i.  318. 

Terracina  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess 
iil28. 

Tetzel  John,  answers  the  proposi- 
tions of  Luther,  ii.  93. 

Theophrastus,  his  works  published, 
ii.  260. 

Tintoretto,  the  painter,  teiriiies  Pie- 
tro Aretino,  ii.  274. 

Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonico,  first  explains 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek,  ii.  246. 

Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  defeated  and  put  to 


death  by  Selim,  emperor  of  Ihe 
Turks,  ii.  187. 

Torriano,  the  three  broilers  of,  ii 
172. 

Toumay  captured  by  Henry  VIII., 
i  318. 

Tremomlle,  duke  of,  attacks  liie 
Milanese  as  general  of  Louis  XII., 
i.  312  ;  compelled  by  the  Swiss  to 
enter  into  Uie  treaty  of  Dijon,  I 
321  ;  opposes  the  Swiss  in  Ph>- 
vence,  ii  14, 

Tribolo,  a  Florentine  scolptor,  ii. 
348. 

Tribraco  Modonese,  a  Latin  poet, 
i43. 

Trissino  Gian-Giorgio,  introduees 
the  Versi  scioUi,  or  ItaliaB  blank 
verse,  ii.  134  ;  his  <<  Italia  liberata 
da'Goti,"ii.  136. 

Trivulzio  Gian-Giacopo,  betrays  the 
king  of  Naples,  i  117  ;  allows  &e 
cardinal  de'  Medici  to  escape,  i 
274  ;  enters  Italy  as  Marshal  of 
France,  against  Milan,  i.  815 ; 
promises  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of 
MDan  to  Louis  XII.,i  316  ;  passes 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  French, 

ii.  17. Agostii*),  raised  to  tiie 

rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  ii 

80. Scaramuccio,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Theodore,  a  commander  In  the 
service  of  the  Venetians,  his 
remark  on  the  death  of  D'Alviano, 
ii  30. 

Vaoa  Perino  del,  asensts  RaffaeUo  in 
ptunting  the  Vatican,  ii.  338. 

Valeriano  Giovan-Pietro,  of  Belluno, 
called  «  Pierius  Valerianus,"  i.  42 ; 
attends  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
303 ;  his  treatise,  '^  De  Litera- 
torum  Infelicitate,"  and  other 
writings,  ii.  304. 

Valle  Andrea  della,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Valori  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  conspires 
against  the  Medici,  i  289 ;  con- 
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demned  to  perpetual  ixnprison- 
ment,  i  305 ;  panloned  by  Leo  X., 
i.  806. 

Vatican  Palaee>  its  erection  and  pro- 
gressive  improvements,  ii.  312 ; 
library  increased  by  Leo  X.,  ii. 
277 ;  Oustodi,  or  keepers  of,  ii. 
279 ;  its  state  under  Clement  VIZ., 
ii.  280 ;  learned  librarians  of,  ii. 
281. 

Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeans  against  them,  i. 
225  ;  repel  the  attack  of  the  em- 
peror e^t,  Maximilian,  i.  229  ; 
prepare  for  their  defence  against 
the  league  of  Cambray,  i.  233  ; 
their  territories  dismembered,  i. 
237  ;  exertions  of  the  senate,  i. 
239 ;  recover  the  city  of  Padua,  i. 
240 ;  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  241 ;  pacify 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Julius 
II.,  i.  245 ;  form  with  Louis  XII. 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  i.  310  ;  submit 
their  diiferences  with  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  to  Leo  X.,  i.  324  ; 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  4  ;  assist  him  in  re- 
covering the  Milanese,  ii.  25 ; 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Francis  I. 
at  Milan,  ii.  30  ;  recover  the  dty 
of  Brescia,  ii.  56. 

Veneziano  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Verazzani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, ii.  256. 

Vercelli  Battista  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  poison  Leo  X., 
ii.  70 ;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Vespucci  Amerigo,  ii.  255. 

Vicenza,  battle  of,  i.  322. 

Vick  Gidielmo  Raimondo,  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Vida  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life,  ii. 
154  ;  his  ^  Christiad,"  ii.  155 ;  his 
"  Poetics,"  ii.  156 ;  his  Ode  to  Leo 
X.,  exhorting  him  to  attack  the 
Turks,  ii.  464  (n.) 

Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano,  paints  in 
the  Vatican,  ii.  338. 


Vinci  Lionardo  da,  i.  52 ;  his  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  i.  52 ;  emula- 
tion between  him  and  Michel- Ag- 
nolo,  ii.  317 ;  his  Cartoons  of  the 
Wars  of  Pisa,  ii.  317;  doubts 
respecting  his  visit  to  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  349. 

Vio  Tomaso  di,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaeto,  or  «  Cajetanus,"  ii.  78 ;  au- 
thorised by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 
before  him  at  Augsburg,  ii.  96  ; 
interview  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, ii.  99  ;. writes  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  against  Luther,  ii.  102. 

Virunio  Pontico,  L  54. 

Visconti  Gaspare,  i.  54. 

Vitelli  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
city  of  Pisa,  i.  147 ;  appointed 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
the  rules  of  astrology,!  158  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisano, 
i.  162  ;  effects  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Pisa,  i.  1 67 ;  brought  to  Florence 

and  decapitated,  i.  1 67.  Vi- 

telozzo,  put  to  death  by  Csesar 
Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia»  i.  188. 

Volta  Achille  deUa,  wounds  Aretino 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  274. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  55 ; 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  created  duke 
of,  ii.  56  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled 
duke,  ii.  62  ;  wars  respecting  it, 
ii.  63 ;  ceded  to  Leo  X.,  ii.  68  ; 
united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  ii.  206. 

Urceus  Codrus,  i.  55. 


WiTTEMBEBO,the  University  of,  inter- 
cedes with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  ii.  97. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop 
of  Toumay,i.  318 ;  succeeds  Chris- 
topher Bambridge  as  archbishop  of 
York,  i.  371 ;  nused  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal,  ii  31. 


XiMENES  Cardinal,  his  great  Complu 
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tensian  Polyglot,  dedicated  to  Leo 
X.,  i.  360. 


Zanchi  Basilio,  of  Bergamo,  a  Latin 

poet,  i.  42y  et  ii.  172. 
Zazzi  Rinaldo,  assists  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici  in  effecting  his  escape, 

i.  272, 


Zenone  Rutilio,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, L  41. 

Zizim,  brother  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet, 
delivered  into  Hie  custody  of  Inno- 
cent YIIL,  i.  26  ;  accompanies 
Charles  YIII.  on  Bis  expedition  to 
Naples,  i  1 12  ;  his  dea&^  i.  1 16. 

Zninglius  promotes  the  ReformBrtion 
in  Switzerland,  ii.  232. 


THE    END. 
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